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Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
THE COMPOSING ROOM. 
BY M. J. CARROLL. 

Ss. much has been written of late years concerning the 

economical management of the printing office, both 
from the standpoint of the employer as well as that of the 
artisan, that it would seem as though the subject was well- 
nigh exhausted, and that there would be little left to say 
on'the subject at the present time. It occurs to me, how- 
ever, that there are some phases of the question that have 
not been under discussion, or, in so far as they have been 
dwelt upon, they have been treated in such a manner as to 
leave a wrong impression on the reader’s mind, and, in a 
manner, work an injustice to a large and deserving branch 
of the craft. I do not wish to be understood as saying 
that the many estimable gentlemen who have discussed the 
internal workings of the printing office were actuated by a 
desire to mislead their readers, or to create an impression 
prejudicial to the standing or interests of any one branch 
of the craft, but I do maintain that the conclusions of most 
writers on the subject would have that effect. That it is 
a subject on which there is room for a wide difference of 
opinion there is no question, and the purpose of this 
article is to state the views of one who has spent a life- 
time in the printing office, and whose experience has led 
to radically different conclusions from those usually enter- 
tained on the subject. 

When discussing the subject of making necessary 
improvements in or additions to the composing room of a 
printing establishment, the matter is, as a general thing, 
dismissed with the remark that ‘‘ there is no money in the 
composing room anyway.’’ Now, one of the cardinal 
principles underlying all business propositions, and an 
accepted truth by the most eminent writers on political 
economy, is to the effect that whatever profit will result 
from the manufacture of an article is to be credited pro- 
.portionately to all branches of the mechanical arts that 
may have been engaged in such manufacture. It would 
undoubtedly strike the humblest boy in a printing office as 
something supremely ridiculous to hear a penknife manu- 
facturer claim that all the profit in his business was made 
in the manufacture of the blade, while the making of the 
handle was a dead loss. Yet it is no uncommon thing to 





hear well-informed managers and proprietors of large 
printing establishments give expression to just such ideas 
in regard to their business. If the penknife manufacturer 
thinks it to his advantage, when taking a contract for the 
manufacture of one thousand knives, to put the handles in 
at a nominal figure, or for nothing for that matter, provid- 
ing he can get a price for the blades that will assure him 
a profit on the contract, it is his own business. But it 
would be manifestly unjust for him to claim that he made 
the handles at a loss, or that the operators in that branch 
of his business should bear the burden of his peculiar way 
of making a contract. Yet this is the manner in which 
business is done in a great many of the printing offices in 
this country. 

That the operating and financial results attending the 
running of most of our large composing rooms are any- 
thing but satisfactory, there is no question of doubt, and 
the object of this article is not merely to give the writer’s 
opinion as to the cause of this unsatisfactory condition of 
affairs, but principally to point out some of the underlying 
reasons why this condition exists. Take any of our large 
printing offices for an example, and it will be found that the 
capacity of the pressroom is a well-understood matter, 
while the quantity and variety of material in the composing 
room for the accomplishment of a certain work, while it 
may be of the most inappropriate and meager description 
for the purpose desired, will be generally regarded by the 
men in charge as fully equal to the requirements of the 
case. The result is that a work is taken that is altogether 
beyond the capacity of the composing room, with the 
inevitable result that, after a useless and expensive delay, 
an order on the typefounder is found necessary. 

But this is not the only difficulty. Many jobrooms 
that I know of make no pretense to keep their material 
properly distributed, and have things in their proper 
places. A certain work will be taken in and given out to 
the compositors. It is found that the material on hand is 
entirely inadequate to accomplish the work, but still it is 
expected that the compositors will in some way do what is 
expected of them. It soon becomes apparent that the 
work is getting behindhand, and an extra force of men is 
put on to make up for lost time. Still the men have 
nothing to work with, and the condition of affairs is not 
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improved. Finally it is decided to do what ought to 
have been done in the first place, and the necessary 
material is purchased, a little at a time, to do the work. 
All this time there has been just so much unnecessary 
delay and expense. The work when finished may be a 
standing job. Another work comes in of a somewhat 
similar character, and the manager, remembering that he 
had recently purchased just the material necessary, and 
conveniently forgetting that it was locked up in a job that 
could not be distributed, will go through with exactly the 
same tactics that were formerly employed, and with the 
same loss of time and money. 

In the pressroom a different course is followed, and 
with more beneficial results. The pressman is not expected 
to run off a work with the same paper that was used on the 
last job of a similar character, although the compositor is 
expected to accomplish an impossibility of the same nature. 
If the pressman runs out of ink he is not expected to keep 
his press running, or to scrape up enough to answer the 
purpose; and here is where another striking contrast 
between he and the compositor is noticed. The composi- 
tor is expected to in some way procure the material to do 
his work, and I have seen men roundly abused because 
they could not find the desired sorts, when probably the 
material was never in the office, and if it was, it was no 
fault of theirs that it was not in its proper place. 

The first thing that a manager of a printing office does, 
when he has secured a large contract, is to see that he has 
paper, ink and everything that is required to do the work 
in the press department, and to do it properly. Ido not 
think it would be unreasonable or asking too much if he 
did the same thing in the composing room, and the more 
promptly it is done the more satisfactory will be the result. 
Nearly every jobroom is filled with material that was pur- 
chased without any idea as to the requirements of the 


trade in which the office would ultimately become inter- 


ested. This results in having a multiplicity of fonts and 
cases that will have the effect of bewildering the new- 
comer, without rendering any beneficial results to the 
office. It strikes me that the proper way would be for an 
office to supply its composing room with the material neces- 
sary in the line of trade in which they are doing business, 
and then to see that every ounce of this material is prop- 
erly distributed when the actual requirements of the case 
will permit of it. I have been in offices where it would 
have been considered almost a crime for the foreman to 
engage men enough to distribute the dead matter in the 
place, although a continued search and a continued 
demand was being made for the very material so tied up. 
In this respect the foreman should have the greatest lati- 
tude; in fact, he should be required to see that his office 
was kept in such shape as to permit of the best possible 
results from the material at hand. 

The point I raise is simply this: That work is unhesi- 
tatingly accepted by managers of printing offices that is 
clearly beyond the capacity of the composing room to 
turn out in a satisfactory or profitable manner, and that 
the actual capacity of the composing room is diminished 
by inefficient and insufficient distribution. On this point 
I would like to call attention to the newspaper composing 





rooms of this and other cities. There we find that the 
material on hand is selected for an express purpose, and 
though a certain number of men on a newspaper will set 
more type every day of publication than will be done by 
twice their number in a jobroom, still there is very little 
running to the typefoundry, and no doubt at all as to the 
exact time when their work will be finished. 

Before closing this article I will take advantage of the 
opportunity to say a few words on the apprenticeship ques- 
tion. However widely we may differ on other points, I 
believe all will agree that our treatment of this question is 
entirely and altogether bad. I can think of no other word 
that would express my opinion of the matter more forcibly 
than that little one of three letters, although I might 
strengthen it by prefixing a very expressive though not 
very polite adjective, which the proofreader would 
undoubtedly strike out. A little common sense and 
judgment applied to this question could not fail to work 
great good. As far as my observations go—and they 
extend over a great many years now—the usual course 
pursued in the matter is to hire a boy when one is wanted, 
paying no regard to the mental or educational equipment 
required of the future printer, and to put him at, and keep 
him for an indefinite time at, whatever he can do with 
the least teaching. In jobrooms they are generally found 
distributing when not running errands or doing chores 
around the office. I can say without any qualification 
that distributing job type in a large office is the least 
profitable employment that a boy can be put at. With 
the innumerable variations now to be found in the faces 
of type, it requires a man to do that work, and a good 
man to do it with profit to the office. It is an easy matter 
to misplace sorts in our large jobrooms, and when they 
are misplaced they are of no more use than if they had 
never been purchased. 

I have seen a number of plans suggested in THE INLAND 
PRINTER for the proper education and training of the 
apprentice, but if I am not greatly mistaken they will 
generally be found impracticable and impossible of accom- 
plishment. I would like to see some of our prominent job 
offices take this method in regard to their apprentices, and 
see what it would result in: When a boy applies for the 
position of apprentice, see that he has a fair common- 
school education, and possesses an average amount of 
brightness. Meeting these requirements, and after a cer- 
tain time spent in general utility work around the office, 
which will be found useful in making him familiar with 
the technicalities of the business, place him at composition 
on book or newspaper work for a year or a year and 
a half. If there is anything in him he will be a good 
compositor at the end of that time. Then put him at 
jobwork, and it will be found that long before he has 
completed his apprenticeship he will be very valuable to 
his employer. I have seen this method employed with 
the best possible results, both to the apprentice and 
the employer. How many apprentices an office should 
employ is a mooted question. The employer thinks that 
if he is allowed to employ them without limit he will 
be benefited. The journeyman believes that all that is 
necessary is enough to supply the demands of the trade 
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with good printers. I am inclined to favor the latter | 
| their beauty and fineness cannot be excelled. A photo- 


proposition. 

Presumption is a natural trait of humanity, and I have 
no doubt but that to men who have succeeded in making 
themselves independent in the printing business it will 
seem presumptuous to them to be lectured by one who has 
not succeeded in rising above the ranks. But instances 
have been known in the past where opportunities were as 
clearly observed from the ranks as from the saddle of the 
general in command, and we cannot all occupy a seat in 
the saddle. 
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PROGRESS IN LETTERPRESS PRINTING. 
BY ALFRED PYE. 

T must be patent to the most casual observer that the 

letterpress printing of the present day is far ahead of 
what was accomplished ten, or even five, years ago, and 
the causes of this great improvement are many, and not 
confined to any one branch of the printing trade. In job 
printing, graceful lines and ornamental faces, displayed in 
designs that formerly were thought only possible for the 
engraver or lithographer, have taken the place of the rigid 
lines of plain letter very recently considered entitled to 
the term ‘‘ fine printing,’’ while tints are often used to 
heighten the:effect and attractiveness of the designs. In 
periodical and book printing equal progress is discernible, 
the style and make-up, together with the engravings used in 
their embellishment, being much superior to the old-time 
work. 

Not to the printer alone is the credit of this improve- 
ment entirely due. During the past few years the type- 
founders of the United States have produced numerous 
types of graceful, fanciful or curious designs, the combina- 
tion and contrast of which have furnished the printer 
opportunities for the exercise of his fancy to a remarkable 
degree. Combination borders and ornaments of artistic 
character have also been introduced, and have proved 
great helps to the printer in formulating designs. 

The paper makers, from time to time, introduce novel- 
ties in the line of fancy stationery, such as ball pro- 
grammes, wedding and visiting cards, menus, etc., which 
help the printer considerably ; while in book papers a 
better grade of stock and a finer printing surface assist the 
pressman to turn out a high class of work. 

The ink manufacturers have also contributed something 
to the general improvement, by placing upon the market 
a superior class of goods, suited to the requirements of the 
newer productions of the stationer and the engraver ; for 
in this connection we must not pass by the almost magical 
change that has taken place in this last mentioned branch 
of the art. The various processes of photo-engraving, 
zinc-etching, etc., produce printing surfaces almost as 


- much superior to wood engraving as the type of the present 


day is to that of Gutenberg or Faust. These processes, 
not being confined to the production of any one class of 
engraving, are becoming more and more useful to printers 
and the general public, for the printing blocks being 
produced direct from the photograph or original draw- 
ing, without the intervention of the draftsman and 
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wood engraver, can be relied upon for accuracy, while 


graph of the article or design represented cannot be more 
true. 

But, while recounting the progress made in the various 
branches of the printing trade, we must not forget the 
pressman and his labor. Without his efforts, the improve- 
ment in the typographic, engraving, stationery and ink 
departments may go for naught. It is, in a great measure, 
his skill that presents to the public eye the perfection 
attained by the other branches referred to. A poor press- 
man can render abortive all the exertions of the type- 
founder, compositor, engraver and stationer combined to 
produce a first-class work, while a good pressman can 
often cover up or minimize the shortcomings of one or 
more of the kindred branches. Too little credit has often- 
times been given to the pressman when a veritable art pro- 
duction of the ‘‘art preservative’’ has been criticized — 
each and every branch receiving its meed of praise, 
except the press department, the existence of which did 
not seem to be dreamed of, but which, maybe, was in 
reality the main cause of the encomiums bestowed so 
lavishly upon the other contributors to the gem so greatly 
admired. 

Yet other reasons than those above stated exist for 
the improvement that has taken place in typographic 
printing. Education has been rapidly spreading of late 
years, and the artistic perceptions quickened in the rising 
generations by the course of study in the public schools has 
extended to the every-day requirements of business. ‘The 
plain card which set forth the name and business of our 
ancestors is no longer considered good enough for the 
young and aspiring tradesman of the present day. Com- 
petition is severe; and the more attractive his card, or 
billhead, or letterhead can be made, so much the more 
advantage he has over his rival. So he argues; and the 
printer who comes nearest to his idea of perfection gets 
his custom. And not only in the job department of 
the printing business is this preference apparent; in 
newspaper advertising the same principle holds good, 
and the paper that can give the best display stands a 
good show of getting the greatest share of advertising 
patronage. 

Press manufacturers have helped along the progress in 
typographic art. A few years ago the presses were so con- 
structed that they traveled at a very low speed, and needed 
dampened paper in single sheets to produce a passable 
impression for book and newspaper work. For jobwork a 
better class of press was provided, but not equal to those 
of the present day. Now our newspapers are run through 
the press from a roll of paper a mile or more in length, 
dampened, printed on both sides, cut, folded and deliv- 
ered ready for sale at a rate of speed that would have been 
thought fabulous even five years since. Our book presses 
print on dry paper, with a finer finish and at a greater 
speed than formerly, and our job presses are having so 
many improvements made that it is difficult to keep track 
of them all. 

Besides these mechanical aids to advancement, we have 
our trade journals, among which THE INLAND PRINTER 
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occupies the most conspicuous position ; the American Art 
Printer, the Paper and Printing Trades Journal, and the 
British and Colonial Printer and Stationer, contributing 
their quota to the fund of information ever furnished to the 
practical printer. ‘Truly our “lines are cast in pleasant 
places,’ and the printer who fails to profit by the admoni- 
tions and examples contained within and set forth by these 
technical educators has little excuse if he finds himself 
lagging behind the standard set up for the printers of the 
present day. 

In a future paper we propose to make some comparisons 
between the productions of the past and the present in job 
printing, as well as in book printing and engraving. 

( To be continued.) 
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THE PRACTICAL PRINTER. 


BY H.G. BISHOP. 


STOCK AND SHIPPING DEPARTMENT. 
N an establishment of moderate size, it is well to have 
| the stock handled by one man (with assistance, if 
necessary), both before and after printing. All stock that 
comes in should be passed into his care, and all that goes 
out should go through his hands. He should also have the 
giving out of all stock whether to be printed, ruled or 
bound. By this means an easy check is kept upon the 
quantity received and used. It too often happens that 
there is great looseness with regard to stock, and it is often 
easy for a pressman who spoils a quantity of paper to help 
himself to more without its being charged up against the 
job. Then in the matter of delivering to customers there 
is great advantage in having the work, when finished, 
passed through the hands of the man who gave out the 
stock, as he will more readily detect anything that may be 
wrong as regards quantity or otherwise. ‘To see that a 
customer gets full count is an important matter, and 
when it is understood that the work is being counted or 
measured, the chances are that the pressmen will not spoil 
so much. 

The man who has charge of this work should know 
something of the printing business; should be strong and 
active, and also be quick at figures. These are qualifi- 
cations that are not hard to find, and need not necessarily 
involve the paying of a large salary, but it is the poorest 
kind of economy to put a cheap man in so responsible a 
position, and a mistake to think it is only laborer’s work, 
which can be done by anyone. 

The fitting up of a stockroom is another important 
point to be considered. The tables and shelves should be 
so arranged as that each kind and weight of stock can 
stand by itself, instead of being piled one on the other. 
Nothing should stand on the floor, but platforms should 
be provided which would raise the paper at least twelve 
inches, and so prevent the damage occasioned by knocking 
the sweeping-broom against the edges of the paper. It is 
better to build the shelves so that the stock can be carried 
the full height of the room rather than have it spread 
around and occupying all the floor space. 





Another point of importance is the carrying of such 
stock as will use up to most advantage. ‘There are certain 
leading sizes and weights which should always be on hand, 
and never be allowed to run so low as to fall short in a day 
or two. The same remark applies also to certain standard 
qualities. But the idea of trying to keep on hand every 
size and weight, and every kind and quality, is unwise. 
Rather have less kinds and greater quantities, than more 
kinds and smaller quantities. In regard to flat papers for 
general jobbing work, two leading qualities will often 
suffice — one a good, substantial number one rag, and the 
other a cheaper grade, costing about one-third less. For 
instance, if the better kind cost 12 cents then the other 
should cost about 8 cents. Any intermediate quality is 
likely to lead to mistakes and loss. If an intermediate 
quality is carried it will often happen that when the cheaper 
kind is not on hand the intermediate quality will be used 
at a loss, and when the job is done again the customer will 
expect to get the same quality. Or if the better kind runs 
out then there is a temptation to substitute the intermediate 
quality, with the chance of having the whole job thrown 
back, or a deduction made on the bill which will cut off 
all the profit. And with other kinds of paper or cardboard 
the same rule holds good, though, of course, circumstances 
may alter the case in some instances. 

In the matter of cutting stock for printing, it is well to 
have it done by a man who knows something of the print- 
ing business, as he will often cut it so as to suit the job and 
help the pressman in his part of the work. As, for instance, 
where there is little margin on a job it is well to cut it 
double the size, and then work and turn the sheet round, 
which gives an opportunity for using the grippers; and in 
various other ways the cutter can help the printer. While 
speaking of cutting it may be well to mention another 
point which may be of value to some who have not had 
much experience. It often happens that in cutting upa 
job which has been printed several on a sheet, there will 
be a set-off caused by the clamp pressing upon the printed 
matter. This can often be avoided by laying a strip of 
thick cardboard along the front of the clamp and between 
the printed parts so as to bear off the pressure from such 
printed parts. Where a small number of a job has to be 
done in a hurry, and cut before the ink has had time to 
dry, it is a good plan to take a little magnesia or plaster of 
paris and dust over the sheet, and then rub off with a piece 
of cotton batting. 

Where cardboard has to be cut on an ordinary cutting 
machine, it should be so done as to have an inside cut edge 
all round, as it will be noticed that the edge which comes 
from the outside of the knife is always rough and broken. 
This can be easily accomplished by cutting the card a 
trifle larger and then turning it round and cutting a shaving 
off, which will give a nice, clean even edge. 

The following tables will be found useful in this depart- 
ment, and the man who has charge should make himself 
familiar with each one, which will result in his work being 
done not only more accurately, but also much more easily. 

Tables I to IV show the amount of paper to give out 
for jobs of any quantity from 50 to 100,000 copies, and will 
save much time in figuring. 
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TABLES for giving out Paper, calculated in Reams, Quires and Sheets. | TABLES for giving out Paper, calculated in Reams, Quires and Sheets. 
20 (uires (480 Sheets) to the Ream. 
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TABLE showing the Number of Sheets contained in any Number of 


Quires. 
|| 

Quires. Sheets. Quires. Sheets. Quires. Sheets. 
I 24 21 504 4I 984 
2 48 22 528 2 1008 
3 72 23 552 43 1032 
4 96 24 576 44 1056 
5 120 25 600 45 | 1080 
6 144 26 624 46 1104 
7 168 27 648 47 1128 
8 192 28 672 48 1152 
9 216 29 696 49 1176 
10 | 240 30 720 50 1200 
II 264 31 744 51 1224 
12 288 32 768 52 1248 
13 312 33 792 53 1272 
14 336 34 816 54 1296 
15 360 35 840 55 1320 
16 384 36 864 56 1344 
17 408 37 888 57 1368 
18 432 38 gi2 58 1392 
19 456 39 936 59 1416 
20 480 40 960 60 1440 


TABLE showing the Quantity of Paper required to print 1,000 copies 
of a book in any form from octavo to 32mo. 








: | ) 
No. of | 8vo. | 12mo. | 16mo. | 24mo. | 32mo. Paper for 
Forms. | | : 1,000 Copies. 

| | | 

| Pages. Pages. | Pages. | Pages.| Pages. Kms. (Ors 
: 4 Ss i #2 16 24 32 I 2 
2 | 1 | 2 32 48 64 2 4 
2 | 2m | Feo 48 72 | 96 3 6 
4 | 32 | 48 64 96 128 4 8 
5 | 4o | 60 80 120 | 160 5 Io 
6 | 48 | 2 96 144 | 192 6 12 
7 56-| 84 112 168 | 22 ‘f 14 
8 64 | 96 128 192 | 256 8 16 
9 72 | 108 144 216 | 288 9 18 

10 80 120 160 240 | 320 II 
II 88 132 176 264 | 352 I2 2 
12 g6 | 144 192 288 | 384 13 4 
13 104 | 156 208 312 | 416 14 6 
a4 4#| «112 168 22 336 | 448 15 8 
15 120 | 180 240 360 | 480 16 10 
lo | 128 192 256 384 512 17 12 
17 | 136 204 272 408 18 14 
18 144 216 288 432 19 16 
19 152 | 228 304 456 20 18 
20 160 | 240 320 480 22 ; 
2 168 | 252 336 504 | 23 2 
22 176 | 264 ate i cess | 24 4 
23 184 | 276 368 25 6 
24 192 288 384 | 26 8 
25 | 200 300 400 27 10 
26 208 312 416 28 12 
27 216 32 32 29 14 
28 22 336 448 30 16 
29 232 348 464. 31 18 

30 240 360 480 | 33 





Exampe._e.—How many reams will be required for a 12mo. book containing 
408 pages? Find the number of pages (408) in the 12mo. column: in the outer 
column on the left of the table the number of forms (34) is seen: and in the outer 
column on the right, the quantity of paper required is given (37 reams 8 quires). 


NAMES AND SIZES OF DIFFERENT PAPERS. 


Flat Letter - - 10x16 | Extra Size Folio . 19x23 
Law Blank or Small Cap, 13x16 | Medium-Writ’g & Printing, 19x24 
Flat Cap - - - 14x17 | Royal—Printing : 20x24 
Crown - - - 15x19 | Medium—Printing - 20x25 
Demy - - - - 16x21 | Double Cap - - 17x28 
Folio Post - - - 17x22 | Super Royal—Writing - 20x28 
Check Folio - - - 17x24 | Cardboard - - 22x28 
Medium—Writing — - 18x23 | Imperial— Writing - 22x30 
Medium - - - 18x24 | Imperial—Printing = - 22x32 





TABLE OF COMPARATIVE WEIGHTS OF PAPER. 


24x38 25 28 30 | 35 40 | 44) 48 | 50 56 | 60 70 | 80 
14x17 7| 7 8! 9| | 
17x22 80 | 41 | 42 | 24 | 26 | 28 | 20 | 2 | 23 | 25 
16x23] 41 | 23 | 24 | 26 | 28: | 20 | 22 | 23 | 25 | 27 | 32'| 36 
19x24 | 13 | 14 | 15 | 18 | 20 | 22 | 24 | 25 | 28 | 30] 35 | 40 
20x25 | 14 | 15 | 17 | 19 | 22 | 24 | 26 } E 
22x28 | 17 | 19 | 19 | 24 27 | 30 | 32 | 34 | 38 | 40 | 47 | 54 


22x32 | 19 | 21 | 23 | 27. 31 | 34 | 37 | 39 | 45 | 47 | 54 | 62 
23x41 | 26 | 29 | 31 | 36 41 | 46 | 50 2 | 58 | 62 | 73 | 83 
24x36 | 24 | 26 | 29 | 33 | 38 | 42 | 45 | 48 | 53 | 57 | 66 | 76 
26x38 | 27 | 30 | 33 | 38 43 | 48 | 52 | 54 | 63 | 65 | 76 | 87 
26x40 | 29 | 32 | 35 | 40 | 46 | 50 | 55 | 57 | 64 | 68 | 80| o 
27x40 | 30 | 33 | 36 | 42 47 | 52 | 57 | 59 | 66 | 71 | 83 | 95 
28x42 | 32 | 36 | 39 | 45 52 | 57 | 62 | 65 | 72 | 77 | 90 103 
28x44 | 34 | 37 | 41 | 47 | 54] 60 | 65 | 68 | 76 | 81 | 95 |108 
29x41 | 33 | 36| 40 | 46 52 | 57 63 | 65 | 73! 78 | gt 104 
29x43 | 34 | 38 | 42 | 48 | 55 | 60 | 66 | 69 | 78 | 82 | 96 j109 
30x42 | 35 | 38 | 42 | 48 | 55 | 61 | 66 | 69 | 78 | 83 | 97 111 
33x46 | 42 | 46 | 51 | 58 67 3 | 80 | 83 | 93 [100 |117 |133 





(To be continued.) 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE FOREMAN. 
BY PETER S. BOGART. 

‘6 HAT do you call a good foreman ?’’ This question 

W was asked at a gathering of compositors recently, 
and the discussion, #vo and con, showed how little these 
‘¢would-be’’ foremen knew about a foreman’s duty. So 
many of our craft are ambitious to ‘‘ get to the top’”’ that 
they never think of what qualifications are necessary, or 
whether they are capable of filling the position satisfac- 
torily to their employer or not. <A foreman of a book or job 
printing office should be of more than ordinary capacity, 
able to control his temper, a thoroughly practical printer 
in every sense, and with an insight into character. While 
dealing justly with the men under him he should not for- 
get his employers’ interests, and see that they do not suffer 
from the petty dishonest schemes of unscrupulous work- 
men, whether from overcharging, careless correcting or the 
hundreds of other methods known in printing offices to 
swell the comp’s ‘‘ dupes.”’ 

The foreman should keep thoroughly posted as to the 
condition and amount of materials in the office, including 
the capacity of the presses, and should insist on the observ- 
ance of that good maxim, ‘‘A place for everything, and 
everything in its place,’’ when not actually in use. How 
much time has been lost hunting for a certain size of leads 
when, perchance, some careless workman has placed them 
on the top case in his rack? We have seen foremen who 
have been employed in a certain office a number of years 
who could not find or tell whether they had such-and-such 
a type or not, and again others who knew where to find 
type that had not been used for months, or could place 
their hands on any type needed. Which is the ‘‘ good 
foreman’’? Tyrannical conduct in a printing office is one 
of the things that should never be, for the workmen are 
quick to discern whether the power of their foreman is 
judiciously or arbitrarily exercised, and their actions are 
often influenced by the course he pursues. A gossiping 
foreman is one of the curses of a printing office. The 
habit of discussing politics, religion or the latest social 
scandal is a common one in many offices, and a great 


wrong to employers. <A printer must think when he is at 
8 ploy I 
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work, and this he cannot do if his attention is drawn to | 
The habit of promiscuous talking is a | 


something else. 
dishonest one, and although a few moments’ conversation 
between two compositors may seem a small matter—and 
generally it includes more men and moments — its result in 
actual loss to the employer is amazing. I do not advocate 
military rule, for I see no harm in an occasional joke or 
witty story, for it relieves the monotonous “click, click, 
of the type in the stick,’’ but the privilege of these should 
never be abused. 

Many incidents occur that tend to make the printer 
use ‘‘ cuss’’ words, and so a ‘‘ good’’ foreman should have 
a temper not easily ruffled. Hard words are of very com- 
mon occurrence, and do not tend to good fellowship, and 
all workmen should be treated with courtesy and respect, 
for they of the ‘‘ printery’’ are just as humane as any one 
else. His conduct on all occasions should be guided by 
justice, and a strict impartiality, and no favoritism should 
be shown. He will be called on to decide many a petty 
quarrel over ‘‘dry’’ distribution, ‘‘ fat’’ takes, etc., and 
he will need diplomacy to straighten out and restore peace 
among the affected ones. He should also see that all pi 
is cleared away immediately, and that the stones are not 
unnecessarily encumbered. He should know the capacity 
of his men and give out the work accordingly. Some men 
are good for straight matter only, while others prefer stone- 
work, tables, etc. Put a ‘‘rule twister’’ on straight mat- 
ter and he will be as nervous asa bridegroom. Thoroughly 
competent workmen — “‘ ali-round ’’ printers if possible — 
should be engaged, for a poor workman is dear at any 
price. Let me, right here, say a word to the foreman in 
relation to the apprentice. Help and assist him in every 
way you can, for in after years when he is ‘ full-fledged ”’ 
he will always remember you gratefully, and be an honor 
to your teaching, or vice versa. I speak from experience. 

Some excellent foremen have been addicted to the 
habit of intemperance, and lost good positions. How 
absurd to see a tipsy foreman reproving a man for coming 
to work intoxicated, when he himself can hardly see 
straight. Intemperance leads to irregular habits, and will 
lose the confidence of the employer in the foreman, and 
finally result in his discharge. 

Although these are only a few qualifications necessary to 
make the ‘‘ good’’ foreman, there is one that should not be 
overlooked — that is the reading of our trade publications, 
of which THE INLAND PRINTER is far excellence. In it we 
are brought in communion with such stand-bys as Brothers 
H. G. Bishop, A. V. Haight, Alfred Pye, Dr. P. S. M. 
Munro, J. F. Earhart and George Bateman. Compositors, 
pressmen and apprentices, as well as the ‘‘ good’ foreman, 
should be regular readers of this journal. 

HE following is said to be an excellent composition 

for cleaning printers’ rollers: 2 lbs. washing soda 
(bruised), 2 lbs. brown unslacked lime, and 2 ozs. com- 
mon table salt, mixed in three gallons of soft water, 
the whole being well stirred. 
liquor and throw the sediments away. 
the rollers, sponge dry, with this lye only. 
for use in an hour. 


When washing 
It is ready 


When settled, pour off the | 
| are limited in time and often in facilities. 
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Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
EVERY-DAY WORK. 
BY D. P,. NICHOLS, PEORIA, 
HAT there are many men in the printing business, 
both with type and at the press, who are really artistic 
workmen no one will deny. Their taste and skill have 
been highly cultivated, and their touch appears to be 
almost magical. Their successes in their different lines of 
work have been wonderful, and the future, no doubt, has 
in store for them many extraordinary achievements. They 
have done and still are doing much to elevate printing to 
a high position among the industries of the present time, 
and they are entitled to rank with the finest workmen in 
any of the trades or arts, and their productions should be 
studied and appreciated by all progressive and ambitious 
printers. The class of work done by these experts is very 
important and useful, but it comprises only a small part of 
the vast amount of printing which is continually being 
called for. The majority of compositors and pressmen 
are daily employed upon various kinds of work which are 
produced for use, convenience or profit, the obtainable 
price for which will not allow any elaborate work or any 
extra expense, either in time or in money. Competition 
has been busy for a long time in the destructive policy of 
shaving down profits until nearly all kinds of printing 
must be done quickly and well in order to realize the con- 
templated profits and keep and gain customers. ‘This is 
the kind of work upon which most printers will be em- 
ployed for at least some time to come, and it is the kind 
of work which should be ¢horough/y understood in all of its 
details. In all kinds of business printing, with a few 
exceptions, as well as newspaper work, time-saving is the 
great object, and outside of improved machinery this sav- 
ing must, in a great measure, depend upon the skill and 
knowledge of the workmen who are engaged in its execu- 
tion. 

Those compositors and pressmen who desire steady and 
remunerative employment must sooner or later realize that 
this is the field where most of them will find such employ- 
ment, and the better they equip themselves for this work 
the more likely will they be to realize their desires. Print- 
ers are numerous all over the country, and the idle ones 
sometimes make no small number, but good, sober, indus- 
trious, general workmen are rarely out of work long at a 
time when they really want it. They are the ones who are 
most often inquired for by employers who have situations 
to fill, and are the ones who are often kept upon the pay 
roll during dull times in order that their services may be 
had when business is again brisk. 

Few printing office proprietors outside of the larger 
cities can afford to hire expert men whose abilities are 
confined to one single line of work. Such men may make 
themselves valuable in offices where they can be kept con- 
stantly employed upon the kind of work which they have 
learned and can do well, but they are apt to be very unsat- 
isfactory in positions where they are required to change 
from one variety of work to another upon short notice and 
In such places 
the every-day workman will be able to do much more and 
give better satisfaction. To do this, however, a thorough 
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knowledge of standard commercial work of all kinds must 
be had, and the skill must be acquired for putting this 
knowledge into rapid and correct execution. In compo- 
sition the power to create attractiveness by the judicious 
use of type of various styles and sizes and a small amount 
of ornamentation must be so thoroughly understood that 
it will not be necessary to resort to the ‘‘cut and try 
method,”’ and so that lines and spacing will rarely have to 
be changed. This knowledge and skill will require much 
thought, observation and practice to gain, but their pos- 
session are well worth the trouble and time expended, and 
make their possessor a valuable man, if he is willing to put 
his experience to use. In fact, it requires greater exertion 
to become a good general compositor than it does to 
become an expert in a single line of work. The same may 
be said of pressmen. Of course, all kinds of presswork 
require care, skill and judgment; but the man who is 
quick in turning out every-day work in a creditable manner 
without waste of material or damage to machinery is the 
man who will be sought for by the majority of employers. 

Every workman should go as deeply as possible into 
the work he has to do, but a good foundation of practical, 
every-day knowledge should be laid prior to attempting 
expert work of any kind. It is painful to look upon an 
attempted piece of difficult work when every feature of it 
plainly shows that the workman who is responsible for it 
has undertaken to leap from the bottom to the top of the 
ladder at a single bound, and has apparently thought that 
patient climbing, step by step, was not in accordance with 
the spirit of the age. Such printers, in all likelihood, will 
never become thorough workmen, because they are not 
persevering enough to learn and practice all the necessary 
little details which belong to their calling. ‘They would 
like to enjoy the notoriety of being experts or fine work- 
men, but they are unwilling to devote themselves to their 
business with sufficient closeness to become such. 

Expert work does not always mean that which is 
elaborate and tedious. It may be attained in the most 
ordinary kinds of printing, and is within the reach of all 
who will strive for it. A compositor may become an 
expert in setting of every-day handbills, posters, cards, 
letterheads or any other of the various kinds of work 
which are in constant demand, upon which no extra 
amount of time will be allowed. To accomplish this, 
either natural or acquired quickness both of mind and 
hand must be possessed; also a good knowledge of the 
effects which may be secured by the proper display of 
type. And the way to gain this is to go to work with 
a will at anything that is offered, and not wait and 
sigh for a complicated job upon which to display to an 
astonished fraternity the ingenuity which is burning for 
expression, which ingenuity will forever continue to burn 
for expression, unless it is brought forth by patient and 
persevering effort. 

If any workman is so situated that his time is fully 
occupied, day in and day out, with what may be called 
common work, he should not be discouraged and think 
that his time and talents are being thrown away. He should 
feel that this kind of work is just as important and neces- 
sary, very often much more so, as that which is more 





complicated, and called by many “ artistic.”” He should 
realize that his ability and worth are stamped upon every 
one of his productions, no matter how plain it may be, 
and that his work is generally carefully noted by those who 
employ him or by his foreman or superintendent. If he is 
not careful and correct in the execution of this kind of 
work, he will never be fit for anything different ; and if he 
is careful and takes an interest in it he will find numerous 
opportunities for the display of artistic touches and for the 
expression of fine ideas. If so minded he can make for 
himself a reputation which will be as useful and remunera- 
tive to him as if he was an expert in curving and twisting 
rules or could make combination borders assume all kinds 
of fanciful shapes. 

Nearly all apprentices, if left to select for theinselves, 
will attempt some difficult piece of work, instead of some- 
thing more suitable for their attainments. For this reason 
they should be carefully watched and guided by those whose 
duty it is to oversee them, and instructed to be careful, 
that their advancement may be gradual and that they learn 
and understand everything thoroughly as they go along. 
Many naturally bright boys have had their usefulness 
greatly lessened by being allowed to be their own judges 
in the matter of choosing the kind of work upon which 
to learn. In taking advanced work to begin with, they, 
of course, either succeed or fail. If they succeed, they 
are apt to think it is a waste of time for them to go back 
and learn from the beginning, and some of them never 
will, remaining ignorant of the first principles of their 
trade through life. If they fail, some of them will become 
discouraged and imagine that the work of a printer is too 
difficult for them, and they either give it up entirely or 
follow it without hope of ever becoming proficient in it. 
Beginners should learn the every-day work well first, and 
then if they have the time, desire and opportunity to 
make a special study of one or more particular lines of 
work, it will be well enough; but it does not seem desirable 
to attempt to become a specialist to the entire exclusion 
of everything else connected with the business. 





CEYLON PAPER. 


The leaves of the palmyra palm (Borassus flabelliformis) and of the 
talipot palm (Corypha umbraculifera) are used in Ceylon instead of 
paper. During the operation of writing, the leaf is supported by the 
left hand, and the letters scratched upon the surface with the stylus. 
Instead of moving toward the right hand, which performs the writing, 
the leaf is moved in a contrary direction by means of the thumb. 

The leaves of both these palm trees lie in folds, like a fan, and the 
slips stand in need of no other preparation than merely to be separated, 
and cut smooth and even with a knife, after having been slowly dried 
in the shade and rubbed with oil. Their mode of writing upon them 
consists in carving the letters with a fine-pointed stylus, and sometimes, 
in order that the characters may be better seen and read, they rub them 
over with an ink made of lampblack, or some other substance, and a 
solution of gum, so that the letters have altogether the appearance of 
being engraved. The iron point made use of on these occasions, is set 
either in a brass handle, which the Moormen and others carry about 
with them in a wooden case, and which is sometimes six inches in 
length; or else it is formed entirely of iron, and, together with the blade 
of a knife designed for the purpose of cutting the leaves and making 
them even, set in a knife handle common to them both, into which 
handle it shuts up, so that it may be carried by the owner about with 
him, and be always ready at hand.—S¢ationery. 
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THE RECONSTRUCTED LIBERTY AND ITS 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


HE following description and illustrations of one of 
the very best job presses in the market, the recon- 
structed ‘‘ Liberty,’’ will no doubt prove of interest to the 
trade in general, and to the subscribers to THE INLAND 
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PRINTER in particular. 
world, both in Europe and America, acknowledge the 
value of its latest improvements, and prove their faith by 
their works, in using them successfully to turn out their 
choicest productions. The first of 

these to which we shall refer is 


THE NEW NOISELESS GRIPPER 
MOTION. 


The leading color printers in the | 
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is the ite seltitite sae by which anything of such vital 
import should be accomplished. 

A positive movement, as its name imports, is a move- 
ment which executes any certain purpose desired un- 
changeably, while the machine is in operation ; and it is 


f 














clear that, if any such particular movement is constructed 
on true mechanical principles it will continue to ‘do its 
office’’ infallibly, and that, if it operates at all, it must 
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(Patented 1887.) = == F 

No part of the treadle job press 
has heretofore given so much 
trouble and anxiety to the press- 
builder as the gripper motion, and 
the printer’s patience for the last 
forty years has been tried to the 
utmost because of their imperfec- 
tion. Springs have been twisted 
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into every conceivable shape, by 

















which to give full command over 
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the motion, with more or less suc- 
cess; but the anxious printer has 
never before been furnished with a 
device that ‘‘ fills the bill’’ in every particular—the grand | 
mistake having been that springs should ever have been 
relied upon as the means of operation at all, and that what 
is known in the machine shop as the ‘‘ positive’’ motion 








] 





continue to operate at all times. Such a movement con- 
stitutes the new patented feature and completely estops, 
so far as the ‘‘Liberty’’ press is concerned, the battering 
of forms. By this improvement the grippers are at all 
times and under all circumstances 
entirely under the control of the 
operator. Both grippers hold with 
equal and reliable tenacity, as the 
action is from the center of gripper 
frame, and the printed sheet cannot 
avoid being detached from the face 
of the type every impression. It 
also works without noise, and, 
undoubtedly, is the only gripper 
which does. Nor can it be broken 
by being depressed at the wrong 
time, because of its perfect and 
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simple construction. The two regular engravings at top | hand and eye and reach of the feeder. It is in an iron 


delineate the new patent grippers in two positions on the 
‘‘tympan.’’ Outline Fig. 1 shows bed and tympan ready 


box ; has no knife regulated by screws and liable to bend 
out of shape; the flow of ink can be stopped at once by 





for use, which, as may be seen, in no way interferes with 
the make-ready, and are handy to get at. Fig. 2 shows the 
grippers can be depressed to tympan at any time, either 
when the press is working or not. Fig. 3 shows that, when 
bed and tympan are taking the impression, the cam and 
arm of gripper-frame are below and out of the way. 


THE NEW “LIBERTY” TRIPLE COMBINATION 
DISTRIBUTION. 


FOUNTAIN, DISK AND RIDERS. PATENT PENDING, 





i lees attention of the trade is particularly invited to the 
new ‘“‘Liberty’’ triple combination distribution, com- 


posed of peculiar fountain, new construction of disk, and 


regulated rider rollers. 
(1) The new fountain is constructed with a movable 


No. 6. 


drawer, drawn back to permit the flow of the desired 
quantity of ink from a stationary ink-trough. This is 
accomplished by screws at the back, directly under the 











lifting the ratchet ; it has set-screws to fasten the thumb- 
screws on a very long run; and the fountain roller touches 
the disk the full length. When ink is put in, open the 
press and turn the crank at the end, and it will ink the 
entire fountain roller, so you can proceed at once with 
well distributed ink. It is very easily cleaned and can be 

washed as are rollers, with a great saving of ink when a 

small form or a single line of costly colored ink is in use 

on the press (partitioned off by the lead blocks shown in 
cut); can feed more ink to heavy engravings than to lighter 
matter in the same form— producing the desired results. 

(2) The disk moves farther than before, and its action 
is such that it revolves during thirty-six impressions (or 
sixteen times) before the rollers come in contact with it at 
exactly the same place—thus all the time changing its 
relative position to the rollers. 

(3) One, two, or three form rollers and the fountain 
roller are used for ordinary work, while for extra 
distribution, three form and one, two, or three rider 
rollers may be used at option ; three riders are shown 
by cut No. 1, which rest directly on top of form 
rollers when the press is open; then, as the bed 














moves on, and as shown by cut No. 2, the riders 1 and 2 
touch between the three form rollers, and the third rider 
also on the third form roller, in both cases all moving in 
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harmony, as also shown by cut No. 3 wel occurs om 
the bed changes for the ‘‘return trip’’ and the riders 
touch, each, one form roller; but No. 3 makes a half revo- 














No. 2. 


lution in the contrary direction, thus presenting a new 
surface to the form roller below, and the rider operates in 
the same manner as the bed returns after being inked ; 
thus, again, both Nos. 1 and 3 riders have the benefit of 














the reverse action every impression, and all the rollers are 
affected by the reverse movement, presenting, as they do, 
new surfaces to the form and to each other. Also, as 
rapidly as the form rollers part with the distributed ink to 











the face of the form, it is being re-supplied by the riders, 
and the exactest uniformity of ‘‘ color’’ is secured to the 
finished work. 
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i Cut 1, 5 illustrates the convenience prepared for 
the riders on top of form rollers and the sweep of disk to 
each impression. Cut No. 6 gives an excellent idea of the 
perfectly original supply of ink from the fountain. The 
fountain roller never touches the form or form rollers, but 
takes its supply of ink from the reservoir and distributes it 
all over the disk in a tolerably distributed state, and in as 
complete a manner as if put on with a hand roller; so 
that, when taken by the form rollers and spread over the 
form, the work goes on in the most acceptable manner. 
This sums up in brief the wonderful efficiency of this triple 
combination of distributions for the ‘‘ Liberty’’ presses, 
which equals, in its results, that of a stop cylinder press. 





THE NEW THROW-OFF. 


PATENTED 1888. 


HE several ‘‘ throw-offs’’ of the past have been the 


most disturbing elements of treadle job presses. From 
the first vouchsafed us, each successive inventor seems to 
have followed the beaten track of his predecessors, with 


q 











but slight variation, except that here and there something 
respectable did make its appearance. The mistake seems 
to have been that most of them hung on to the idea that a 
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bona fide throw-off must be located on the left-outside of 
whatever machine the mechanism was to be attached. 
Hence the weakening process for so many years; and it 
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was only recently that the thought of starting from a cen- | or off; neither can it be broken by the weight of heavy 
tral position was conceived—in a treadle jobber from the | forms; and the handle from its position, consequently, 
center of the tympan shaft (sometimes called the ‘‘platen’’) | under the hands of the feeder at the slightest indication of 
—and that such starting point, if operated by an eccentric | danger to the impression, does not in any way affect the 


movement, would not only work well, but would not | rollers or distribution. Outline Fig. 1 illustrates the posi- 


















































Ov _\6 Fig. 6 








weaken the press. This happy idea was put into execu- | tion of tympan with the impression off; Fig. 2 the same, 
tion, the drawings giving evidence of correct mechanical | behind the press— which also shows how handy it always 
principle and encouraging promise of success. And it was | is; Fig. 3, while the impression is being taken; Fig. 4 
a success; for, after some slight alterations, it was built | illustrates the action of handle, which, as shown, only 
and incorporated in the machine, and is now the admira- |! requires to be pulled back; Figs. 5 and 6 show how the 
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tion of every practical observer, whether machinist or | handle is kept in place, either off or oa; drawing No. 7 
printer. As intimated, an eccentric movement, working | illustrates the complete mechanism with the throw-off, 
from the center of the heavy shaft, back of and under the | tympan and grippers all ready for operation. Is it not all 
tympan, does its work without jar or other disturbance; | that is to be desired in a convenient and effectual 
besides, the motion is ‘‘ positive,’’ and must either be o# | throw-off ? 
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<= _- MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF @>+ 
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| LEDGER MILLS. WELLAND MILLS. 
H FLORENCE MILLS. | MASCOT MILLS. 
BUTLER MILLS. ST. CHARLES MILLS. 








| RULED AND ClUUT PAPERS 


' ALL KINDS. 


+= CARDB@ARBDS AND ENVELOPES.==} 


ALSO A COMPLETE STOCK OF 





COARSE PAPERS AND BUILDING BOARDS. 


| Printers’ Fancy Stationery 


A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Catalogue. J. W. BUTLER PAPER Go. 
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abcock Printing Press Mfg. Co’s 


- Drum Cylinder, Txo-Revolutioa : 


= === and Lithographic Pat. Atr-Spring : : : 
F 3 —SS=S—=—S=—=S=s Pp ‘R: BR 5 on ° S BR x _ —— —— e 











All our Standard Presses have the following Patented Improvements : 


st. Our still Gripper Motion, which registers perfectly. 

2d. Air Valve for removing the spring when desired, and invariably 
restoring it when starting the press. 

3d. The Shield, which effectually protects the pistons and cylinders 
from paper, tape or other substances, which might otherwise fall 
upon them. 

4th. The Piston, which can be adjusted to the size of the cylinder, 
so that any wear of either the cylinder or of the piston can be readily 
and accurately compensated. The adjustment is easy, positive and 
perfect, and renders the apparatus a7r-¢igh/, a most important consider- 
ation, inasmuch as any escape of air, whether through a valve or 
around the piston, reduces the resistance, and thus impairs the efficiency 
of the mechanism. 
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WRITE FOR LOWEST CASH PRICES. 
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From the Warren, Pa., Ledger, of Nov. 20, 1885. 

There may be a better press than the ‘‘STANDARD”’ built by the Babcock 
Printing. Press Mfg, Co., of New London, Conn., but we have not seen it. The 
No. 6 “‘STANDARD’ ’ recently placed in our “office, by the above company, is entirely 
satisfactory. It runs without jar over 1,800 impressions per hour; a 1,500 motion 
is slow. Two thousand can be made easily without injury to the machinery. 


From Fuller & Stowe Co., 49 Lyons St., Grand Rapids, Mich., March 3, 1886. 
Bascock PrintinG Press Mec. Co.: Gentlemen,—Your favor of the 27th 
came to hand, and same ee a new vibrating attachment, We consider it a 
great improvement over the old style. We are much pleased with the operation of 
the machine, and shall add another of your make as soon as our work will warrant it. 
Yours truly, FULLER & STOWE CO. 
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5th. Roller or Journal Bearings, securing the following advantages : 
(a.) Any single roller may be removed without disturbing the others; 
(4.) AdZ the rollers may be removed and replaced without altering 
their “set”; (c.) When desired, the form rolls may be released from 
contact with the distributer and type, w7thout removing the rolls from 
their bearings. 

6th. Our reversing mechanism, which gives the feeder enfire control 
of the press, and effects a Jarge saving in time, and also insures the 
greatest possible number of perfect sheets. 

7th. Our positive slider mechanism, by which the slider is kept in 
the correct relation to the bed at all times, and thus a perfect impression 


secured. 
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Office of the Times, Lima, Ohio, Dec. 1, 1880. 

Bascock Printinc Press Mra. Co.:—Gentlemen,—Some months ago 
we bought from Messrs. Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, of Chicago, one of your 
“STANDARD” Presses, which has been in constant use in our office ever since, and 
gives perfect satisfaction, We have used presses of many styles, but never operated 
one that embraced so many good features as your ‘‘STANDARD”’ series. It is a first- 
class machine in every respect, and yetso simple as to be ez «sily operated and capa- 
ble of doing the finest kind of work. Our press (a No. A is capable of running as 
many sheets per hour as the feeder can place properly. In fact, it is just the press 
we were looking for, and we would not exchange it for any other press in the market, 


Very respectfully yours, 
O. B. SELPRIDGE, Manager The Times Co. 


BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO., axo'worxs, New London, Conn. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, Gen’! Western Agts., 


Nos. 115 & 117 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO. 





NEW YORK OFFICE: 
26 and 27 Tribune Building. 
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= Eyspaper and periodical Folders of our make ate 
=the smplestandfastest machinesinthe market. — 
de of thebestmaterial and warranted toperlorm 
a7 work than any other make. Our attaching Fold- 
» Gas) want crs Canbedttached oany drum, single ov 
double cylinder press. eWe desire to call attention to 
out new Book Folder asbeing something AG — Fi of 
| (speciainteest to bookmakers, eo pe An | 
Sconstruction we have aimed to overcome complication and em- 
bodied new \deas fy es 
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such as become a modern 
machine. All of AF" fits working parts are accessable and the 
operator eS oe not required to be an expert. 
We ate — to-place this machine in competitive trial wilh any 
other make. Another new machine is our Double Pamphlet Fold 
et These aremade inavanety of styles and turn oul mores 
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wotk than any similar machine. There atebutfew kinds of WARK 



















we connote _petform on some one of our Folded 8 We 
manuiactiesseS_| nearly two hundre fet et f 
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Send forJull particulars, : 0 
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)} «+++ The New Style Noiseless PRR] Ste Special Feature 


are entirely Uni que q 


Ip L | y JOB PRESS and not to be ne on | 
inated || any other Aol “Print 


Highest Premium awarded wherever ino “ress — £e 
on exhibition. _— 
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More than 10,000 in Use 
all over the World. 


; a | 
4 FOR THE 
| xe 
- FINEST WORK OF 
IN USE IN THE ALL KINDS, 
GOVERNMENT ITS EASY RUNNING, 


PRINTING OFFICES ITS SPEED, 


OF THE AND 


UNITED STATES FOR SIMPLICITY OF 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, CONSTRUCTION, 





RUSSIA, FRANCE, STRENGTH, 
SPAIN, DURABILITY AND 
TURKEY, GENERAL 
PORTUGAL, CONVENIENCE, 


MEXICO, BRAZIL, - IT HAS 
CUBA, ETC. NO EQUAL! 
x ache, 
- x 


4 HE lightest running job press made. The most perfect distribution ever obtained on a job press. The only job 
3 press whose. form rollers can carry full-sized riders. Patent noiseless gripper motion, worked by cam movement | 
and without springs. Patent combined brake and belt shifter. New and original knifeless fountain, which can be 





Steam fixtures and brake, $15.00 extra. SEND FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


H regulated by feeder while press is in motion. Positive throw-off, so constructed as to add strength and durability to 
id the press. : 
a No. 2 —Inside regular | chase, 7x11 in.; inside skeleton chase, 7% x 1134 in.; ; Price, $200; Fount: ain, if fordered with press, $25.00; Skeleton Chi ise, each, #3. ” ; Boxing, $6 00 
Z No. 2a— 9X13 9% x 1334 250 25.00 ).00 
rd No. 3 — “ce “ce IOX15 “ce “e IL x16 “e 300 ce se “e 25.00 se “e ca oe 7.50 
ka No. 3a— “ ‘ 11X17 “ “ 12 x18 “e 350 “« “ “ 25.00 “ “ 5.00 “e g.00 
e No.4 — ” ” 13x19 si ? 14 x20 = 400 - v8 es 25.00 “ om: eae 10.00 
is Extra Heavy for Embossing on Wood: 

: No. 3a—Inside regular chase, Irx17in.; inside skeleton chase, 12 x 18 in.; price, $375; Fountain, if ordered with press, $25.00; Skeleton Che ase, each, $5.00; Boxing, $9.00 
a No.4 — 13X19 = 14 X 20 425 25.00 5.50 10.00 


THE LIBERTY MACHINE WORKS, 54 Frankfort St.,. NEW YORK, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


WESTERN BRANCH: THE UNION TYPE FOUNDRY, CHICAGO, 


THE OMAHA TYPE FOUNDRY, OMAHA. 





SOLE WESTERN AGENTS FOR THE NEW LIBERTY JOB PRESS. 
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© BEST IN THE WORLD. © 





(HALLENGE JOB PRES 


MANUFACTURED BY 


SHNIEDEWEND & LEE CO., CHICAGO. 
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EIGHT 
SIZES MADE. 
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It will yield a quicker return for the money invested. It will give better satisfaction on 
all classes of job work than any other press in the world. 





THE OPINIONS BELOW ARE ENTITLED TO CONFIDENCE. 


SHNIEDEWEND & LEE Co. CHICAGO, September 8, 1888. 
The four 10x15 Challenge Presses, with fountains, you put into 
our office two years ago, have fully equaled your recommendations. 
They are in perfect order, and have given entire satisfaction. 
KNIGHT & LEONARD Co. 


SUNIEDEWEND @ Lex Co. CHICAGO, September 11, 1888. 
We find the half medium, 13 x 19, Challenge Press made by you 

to be first-class in every particular. The same has given us good 

satisfaction, RAND, MCNALLY & Co. 


| SHNIEDEWEND & LEE Co. 


READ THEM. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., September 1g, 1888. 


We are using the Challenge Press bought of you daily, and the 
more we use it the better satisfied we are with it. The working 
qualities cannot be beaten. H. C. FORSMAN. 


> 7 Js . > > : 
SHNIEDEWEND & LEE Co. APPLETON, WIS., September 29, 1888. 
Our 9x 13 Challenge Press is the only decent one we have in our 
office, and we wonder how we ever got along without it. It works 
beautifully, and has saved us many dollars since it has been running. 
RYAN BROS. 





FOR CIRCULARS, PRICE LIST AND TERMS ADDRESS 


SHNIEDEWEND & LEE CO., Mrrs., 303-305 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
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+A California Job Press} 


Every Press complete with Patent Throwoff and Fountain. 


EING desirous of introducing our Job Presses called the CALIFORNIA RELIABLE into 

the Eastern States, we have decided to sell them at reasonable prices, Freight Paid 

to any Railroad Town in the United States, making them the cheapest and, as they 
are acknowledged to be, the best press manufactured after the pattern of the Old Style Gordon. 


We claim that our CALIFORNIA 
RELIABLE Job Press with our patent 
solid handle throwoff, is the best press 
made after the Old Style Gordon pat- 
tern, and is far superior in workman- 
ship, design, finish and strength to the 
presses called ‘* Old Style Gordon,” or 
“Challenge,” made in Chicago. If you 
doubt cur word for it, write to any 
machinist of note here and have him 
examine our machines thoroughly, ex- 
amine the drill-holes, the fit and weight 
of the shafts and draw arms, also the 
patent solid handle throwoff; have 
him notice that we use WROUGHT IRON 
and STEEL where in the other presses 
cast trois used. Any competent ma- 
chinist will not be five minutes in de- 
ciding that our CALIFORNIA RELIABLE 
will wear twice as long as the cheaper 
built machines of other manufacture: 

We have over two hundred CALi- 
FORNIA RELIABLE presses in use at 
present time, and as our facilities for 
manufacture are a press a day we can 
fill orders promptly. 

It may seem strange to many that a 
San Francisco firm should offer to sup- 
ply Eastern printers with Job Presses, 
but we have demonstrated the fact 
that we can, with the aid of the best 
mechanics and most approved labor- 
saving appliances, build and place on 
the market printing presses that will 
successfully compete in quality and 
price with those of the best Eastern 
makers. 


Medals were awarded this press at the San Francisco Mechanics Exhibitions of 1886 and 1887. 
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Cut of 8x12 size. 
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PRICES 
For each press complete, with 
Patent THroworr, Patrent 
Founratn, and Boxep with 
Freicut Parp. 


14x20 - $390 
{0x15 - 250 
8x12 - 160 


Side Steam Fixtures 
and Shifter - $10 

Overhead Steam Fix 

tures - - $20 


Either size same pri-e. 
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NOT A CHEAPLY BUILT PRESS.—Our CALIFORNIA RELIABLES have not been built as cheap presses, but are made of the 
best material and finished in a first-class manner. 

FOUNTAIN.—Our fountain is a well-fountain, the full width of the platen, and is the only fountain that will feed the ink with 
the throwoff 07 or of, and is furnished with every press without extra charge. 

THROWOFF.—Our patent throwoff is acknowledged to be the best in use. It is certain in its action and does not get out of 
order. It has a solid handle and is in easy range of the feeder. 

GUARANTEE.—We guarantee every press we sell to be first-class, in every particular, and will renew any part of a press, 
Sree of charge, that gets broken through any defect in its manufacture. 

OUR TERMS are :—Cash with order, or part cash, the balance to be paid on delivery of machines ; but to parties giving us 
good bank or mercantile references we will ship to and draw with bill of lading. We have no agents and shall appoint none, so 
send your orders to us direct. Send all orders to— 


PALMER & REY, 


Type Founders and Printing Press Manufacturers, 
405 and 407 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Braxcu Hovses—112 and 114 Front St., Portland, Or., and 115 and 117 N. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Is ESPECIALLY DESIGNED for COUNTRY NEWSPAPER, 
BOOK AND JOB WORK. 


It can be run either by Hand or Steam Power, giving 
from 800 to 1,200 impressions per hour. 


Numerous testimonials from all parts of the country confirm 
our claims thatthe FATRHAVEN runs with great ease, 
economy, and freedom from jar or noise; has an 
excellent ink distribution and adjustment; great 
convenience in changing forms, and all the adjustments 
are so arranged that it is easily kept in perfect running order, and 
fully meets the wants of those wishing to print a handsome News- 
paper, or for Job, Poster and Book Work. Each Press furnished 
complete with Blanket, two sets Roller Cores, extra Roller Wheels, 
Wrenches and Gauges. One set of rollers is sent with the com- 


position on, ready to run. 
A SAMPLE TESTIMONIAL: 


Ever since I graduated, nearly twenty years ago, I have looked 
forward to*the time when I could own a Fairhaven Cylinder Press. 
During all these years I have owned and operated several other 
makes of presses, but not until February of the present year was 
my wish gratified. When I purchased this office I found a Fairhaven 
Press among the material, and without any previous knowledge of 
the press, I put on the forms, and with the help of a boy, got off 
a 35 quire edition in 55 minutes. The beauty of it is, the press is so 
simple in its construction that any one, with no knowledge of 
cylinder presses, can operate it as easily and successfully as a 
Washington hand press. I consider it as the best adapted for 
country newspaper work, and for simplicity, convenience and utility, 
it stands at the *‘ top of the column.’’—W. E. CuurcuiLt, Mohawk, 





: : —= te N. Y., May 25, 1888. 
————— ————————— ee AND PRICE —— 7 
No. 3—Bed 28 x 42 in. inside bearers, prints 25x39, price.............. $750 No. 4—Bed 31x 46 in. inside bearers, prints 27x 43, price.............. $900 


(Size, 5%4x6% feet; weight, boxed, 3,800 lbs.; partial boxing, $10.00.) (Size, 6x7 feet; weight, boxed, 4,500 lbs.; partial boxing, $10.00.) 
No. 3 will print an 8-col. folio, or a 5-col. quarto. No. 4 will print a 9-col. folio, or a 6-col. quarto. 
The above prices include Fixtures for either Steam or Hand Power. 


PARNUFACTURED BY GOLDING & CoO., FORT HILL SQUARE, BOSTON, ANASS. 


Full details given in our Press and Tool Catalogue, which is sent free to any address on application. Our complete Catalogue, giving prices and full details 
of everything needed in a first-class office, including Presses, Tools, Type and Material, sent on receipt of ten cents. 


THE 


THE+PEARL COLDING+JOBBER 


UNEQUALED FOR EASE AND RAPIDITY OF MOTION. 
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PATENT IMPROVED 


Two-Revolution Printing Presses. 
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No Presses have ever been made to excel them in point of convenience, finish and durability. 


They can be fully depended upon, havin 


J. H. CRANSTON, - = - Manutfz 


g proved their merits under varied trials, 


NORWICH, CONN. 
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H. H. LATHAM, 


MACHINERY DEPOT, 


3818 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, 


FULL LINE OF 


BOOKBINDERS’ AND PRINTERS’ 
MACHINERY 


RULING MACHINES, WIRE STITCHERS, 
ELLIOTT STITCHING AND TYING MACHINE, 
BOOK TRIMMERS, 

POWER, FOOT AND HAND PERFORATORS, 
NUMBERING AND PAGING MACHINES, 

TABLE SHEARS, CARD CUTTERS, 





THE GHIGAGO PRINTING INK GO. 


BLACK AND COLORED 


Printing Inks, Lithographic Inks, 


MARNISHES. 





Office —115 Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 
ILLINOIS BANK BUILDING. 


Chicago, August 13, 1888. 
The Chicago Printing Ink Co. take pleasure in announc- 
ing to the trade that they are now ready to do business, and 


would respectfully solicit such support as the quality and price 





ROTARY BOARD CUTTERS, SCORING MACHINES, 
STANDING PRESS, JOB BACKERS, 
STABBING MACHINES, 
POWER AND LEVER PAPER CUTTERS, | 
INDEX AND ROUND CORNER CUTTERS, 
EYELETING MACHINES, PAPER CUTTER KNIVES, | 
CYLINDER PRESSES, JOB PRESSES, 
HAND PRESSES, 

MAILING MACHINES, FOLDING MACHINES, 

SHAFTING, PULLEYS, CASES, STANDS, CABINETS, ETC. 





SECOND-HAND MACHINERY OF ALL KINDS. 





of their Inks may warrant. 


We would call special attention tn our specimen book to 


the following Inks, which are more commonly used: 


Catalogue Cut, 
Bronze Blue, 


75c. and $1.00 
$t.50 and 2.00 


Blue Black, .. : oe ws , .. $1.00, 1.50 and 2.00 
No. 1 Book, fe as or ; =i os ; ae .. §0c. 
No. 2 Book, .. : ¥s ov ry ig «| «=—§- 0B 
No. 4 Book, =e ae we $a ne ae ea me o. 3§C. 


A liberal discount given to parties ordering in quantity. 
Sample Book mailed on application. 
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GREAT WESTERN TyPE FounpRY. 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 


(Incorporated) 
ns & 17 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COPPER-MIXED TYPE, 


ON THE POINT SYSTEM, 


AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


PRINTING MATERIALS. 





IF YOU CONSULT YOUR INTERESTS YOU WILL 


Buy only our Superior Copper-Mixed Type. 





WESTERN AGENTS FOR THE 


Babcock Printing Presses and Howard 
Iron Works’ Paper Cutting and 
Bookbinding Machinery. 


CONNECTIONS: 
St. Louis PRINTERS’ SuPPLY Co., St. Louis. 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FounpryY, Kansas ad 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE Founpry, Omaha. 
MINNESOTA TYPE FounpRY, St. Paul. 
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alumet Paper (Jo. 


262-263 Fifth Avenue, 
CHICAGO, 


Are the Western Headquarters for the Whiting Paper Co’s 
Goods in all their Various Grades and Qualities. 


These goods are so well known that further com- 
ment is unnecessary. 

The Calumet Paper Company also have the Western 
Agency for a number of Eastern Mills making high 
class Book Papers. 

They also have an excellent and complete line of 
News and Manila Papers. 

There are very few things which a printer requires that 
the Calumet Paper Company cannot supply promptly, 
and at the lowest current prices. 


—=TRY THEM AND SEE 





J. M. IVES ¢ CO. 


Bookbinders —~ 
— ——— Machinery 


AND PAPER BOX MAKERS’ MACHINES. 


RULING MACHINES, “THOMPSON” WIRE STITCHERS, 
POWER AND LEVER PAPER CUTTERS, 
BOOK anp PAMPHLET TRIMMERS, FOLDING MACHINES, 
« PEERLESS” POWER PERFORATORS, 
HAND AND FOOT POWER PERFORATORS, 
PAGING AND NUMBERING MACHINES, 

IRON TABLE SHEARS AND CARD CUTTERS, 
POWER ROTARY BOARD CUTTERS, 
EMBOSSING MACHINES, STANDING PRESSES (all sizes), 
CHERRY BOARDS AND BRASS-BOUND BOARDS, 
ROLLER AND JOB BACKING MACHINES, 
BLANK BOOK AND STUB FOLDING MACHINES, 
STEAM GLUE HEATERS, STABBING MACHINES, 
STEAM AND FOOT POWER ROUND CORNER CUTTERS, 
EYELETING MACHINES AND PUNCHES, 

INDEX CUTTERS, KNIFE GRINDING MACHINES, 
CUTTING MACHINE KNIVES AND CUTTING STICKS. 


COMPLETE BINDERY OUTFITS FURNISHED ON SHORT NOTICE. 


OFFICE AND SALESROOMS: 


293 Dearborn St. and 36 Third Ave. CHICAGO. 








Folding «: Machines 


FOR FINE BOOK AND PAMPHLET WORK. 





FOLDING, and FOLDING and PASTING MACHINES 


Feeding to side guides ter PERIODICAL WORK. 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


Fifty-Second St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MONTAGUE & FULLER, General Agents, 
41 Beekman Street, - : NEW YORK. 








below Lancaster Ave., 























‘THE INLAND PRINTER, 


A TECHNICAL JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO THE ART OF PRINTING. 


Published Monthly by 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


183, 185, 137 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 
H. O. SHEPARD, Pres. - - - JOS. PEAKE, Sec.-TREAs. 
A. C. CAMERON, EpirTor. 


EpitToriAt OrFice, Skconp FLoor 183-187 Monroe St., CHIcaco. 


S.G. DUNLOP - - - - - - - - TRAVELING AGENT. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Two dollars per annum in advance; for six months, one dollar; sample copies, 
twenty cents, 

Great Britain and Ireland, postage paid, eleven shillings and four pence per 
annum. 

To countries within the postal union, seventy-five cents per annum additional. 

Postage stamps are not desirable, but when it is found necessary to remit them, 
one-cent stamps are preferred. 

Tue INLAND Printer will be issued promptly on the fifteenth of each month. 
Subscriptions, payable in advance, may be sent to the Treasurer by postoffice order 
or in currency at our risk, 

Tue INLAND PRINTER will spare no endeavor to furnish valuable news and 
information to those interested professionally or incidentally in the printing profes- 
sion, and printers will confer a great favor on the Editor of this Journal by sending 
him news pertaining to the craft in their section of the country, particularly individual 
theories and experiences of practical value. 
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ONE THREE SIX ONE 

spel MONTH. MONTHS. MONTHS. YEAR 
LS ee ree $ 5 00 $13 50 $ 25 50 $ 48 00 
One-eighth page...... 10 09 27 00 51 00 96 oo 
One-quarter page ..... 15 00 40 50 76 50 144 00 
One-half page ...... 25 00 67 50 127 50 240 00 
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WANT COLUMN. 


Twenty-five cents per line; minimum, 75 cents. Orders for this column must be 
accompanied by cash. 





Tue INLAND PRINTER may be obtained at retail, and subscriptions will be 
received by the following : 

M. P. McCoy, General Agent for Great Britain and Ireland, 7 Water Lane, 

Ludgate Circus, London, Eng. 

G. Hepecer, Grimmaischer Steinweg 3, Leipsic, Germany. 

J. P. Monckt, 207 Sanguinet street, Montreal, P. Q. 

Goxtpinc & Co., 183 Fort Hill Sq., Boston. 

Exim City PrinTeRs’ WAREHOUSE, 379 State street, New Haven, Conn. 

Wesex & Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 

Herman M. DernELL, 70 Madison street, Albany, N. Y. 

W. Merk, 234 East Main street, Rochester, 

E. A. STAHLBRODT, 18 Mill street, Rochester, N. Y. 

J. H. Mitts & Co., 314 and 316 Eighth street N. W., Washington. 

J.G. Mencet & Co., typefounders, Baltimore, Md. 

RoserT J. YounG, 585 Custom House street and 48 Camp street, New Orleans. 

Cuas. F, Taytor, Bradley & Gilbert Company, Louisville, Ky. 

P. A. Logerscn, Free Press News Room, Detroit, Mich. 

Cuas. W. Curry, 183 Madison street, Chicago. 

Sr. Louis Printers’ Suppiy Co., 224 Walnut street, St. Louis, Mo. 

HereerT L. Bakgr, 167-169 East Fourth street, St. Paul, Minn. 

L. L. Tavsortt, care of Leader Printing Co., Des Moines, Ia. 

W. C. Boyer, World office, Omaha, Neb. 

A. N. TRIMBLE, 110 E. Twelfth street, Kansas City. 

James P. Haptey, Agent for Colorado, 1415 Lawrence street, Denver, Col. 


CHICAGO, OCTOBER, 1888. 
OUR COLORED INSERTS. 
INCE our last issue we have received numerous 
S inquiries as to what extent tint-blocks will be allowed 
in the colored inserts about to appear in THE INLAND 
PRINTER. For the purpose of enlightening those desirous 
of knowing, we publish in the present number an adver- 
tisement of H. O. Shepard & Co., Chicago. It is not 
intended for competition, however, but simply, as stated, 
as a guide for future reference. Read the inducements 
offered to competitors on another page. 
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OUR SIXTH VOLUME. 

IVE years ago THE INLAND PRINTER made its first 

bow to the printers of the United States and Canada. 
Since that time it has grown, step by step, from little 
more than an unpretentious sixtéen-page pamphlet, until 
its bound numbers for the year just passed present a 
portly volume of nine hundred and sixty pages. In fact, 
its success has been phenomenal in the records of trade 
journalism, both from an advertising and subscription 
standpoint, the number and character of the former 
speaking for themselves, while it may truthfully be stated 
that it is a welcomed monthly visitor in almost every 
reputable printing establishment on either side of the 
border. 

While grateful for and justly proud of the liberal 
patronage, encouragement and kindly words heretofore 
received, it will be our continued aim to spare no effort 
to keep in the van; to make it still more worthy the 
support of the craft, and to add from time to time such 
special features as will inure to its value and attractive- 
ness. Its list of contributors and correspondents, now 
ranking among the best practical printers in the country, 
and whose articles are alike instructive to the employer, 
the journeyman and the apprentice, will be increased 
from time to time as circumstances warrant; its speci- 
mens of artistic work, both in black and colors, will be 
retained as a permanent feature; the latest improve- 
ments in printing machinery illustrated and explained ; 
the newest devices from the leading typefounders pre- 
sented from month to month; portraits and biographical 
sketches of manufacturers and business men prominently 
identified with the interests of the craft, as well as of the 
ex-presidents of the International Typographical Union, 
continued. Each issue will also contain page illustrations 
produced by the most improved processes; answers to 
correspondents; reviews of specimens received; trade, 
paper and local news, and a reliable statement of the 
condition of the printing trade throughout the country. 
In short, we shall aim to make it, as heretofore promised, 
a helpmeet to the employer, and an indispensable to the 
workman. 

Its management, policy and purpose, so far successful, 
will remain unchanged. The substitution of arbitration 
for needless strikes and lockouts, the adoption of a 
thorough apprenticeship system, and the bringing of 
employer and employé into more friendly and intimate 
relationship with each other, which have been its guide 
in the past, will remain its platform for the future. The 
slave of no organization, the tail to no kite, catering to 
no faction, we propose to wield a free pen, exercising 
our best judgment in advocating the right and condemn- 
ing the wrong, irrespective of parties or position. We 
shall also aim to make the craft better citizens and 
better printers, and, whenever proper, uphold the cause 
of organized labor. From an editorial standpoint, we 
have nothing to add to what has been already stated, 
and whether our promises have been kept, we leave our 
patrons to judge for themselves. 

Readers, if you are satisfied with the security, down 
with the dust. 
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MEETING OF THE TYPOTHET#. 


E herewith present a synopsis of the proceedings of 
W the second convention of the United Typothetz of 
America, which met in the Masonic Temple, New York 
City, on Tuesday, September 18. Though the attendance 
was not as large as expected, we recognize among the 
delegates present the names of many who hold high posi- 
tions among the representative employing printers of the 
United States, a fact, taken into consideration with the 
circumstances under which the organization with which 
they are connected was called into existence, invests their 
deliberations with more than ordinary significance. 

The address of President De Vinne is, as might have 
been expected, a document worthy of perusal ; and, while 
it is delivered from a master printer’s standpoint, contains 
statements and suggestions which it would do well for all 
parties interested to carefully digest, especially those who 
think there is only one side to a question, and that the side 
with which their interests or sympathies are identified. His 
advocacy of the adoption of arbitration to settle all dis- 
putes is worthy of commendation, and few will take issue 
with him in the following recommendations : 


While we disclaim any intent to assume an arbitrary and exclusive 
control of the trade, either against customers, workmen, societies or 
members, we do desire to have a voice in the regulation of our affairs. 
For many years we have neglected our plainest duty. I say it to our 
shame. The rules and rates that have prevailed have been made almost 
exclusively by the compositors of our offices —in too many cases by the 
compositors of other offices. We have seldom been asked to confer 
with these compositors as to the justice or the feasibility of proposed 
rates and rules. We have often been asked to pay and to obey without 
even one day’s allowance for consideration. 

I do not mention this in anger — certainly not to provoke retaliation. 
I mention this, as I do every other attempt to get exclusive control of 
our trade, whether by employers or employed, as an example not to be 
imitated. Let us begin the work of our society with the purpose that 
there shall be hereafter a practical acknowledgment, on our part, at 
least, of the truth of the proverb that “ It takes two parties to make a 
bargain.” : 

Fortunately, we have evidences that our desire for peace and for 
codperation in the making of rates and rules has been anticipated. 
Recent occurrences have taught the lesson that there are limits to 
exaction and compulsion. Fair-minded workmen everywhere are 
willing and eager to confer on a debatable policy before that policy 
shall be determined by either side, or to arbitrate in the event of disa- 
greement. It will indeed be a most gratifying result if each local 
society can succeed in adjusting disagreements without resort to strikes 
or lockouts. We want peace, and something more than peace, in our 
We want the codperation and active good-will of all our 

This good result is not to be secured by vote, or resolution, 


offices. 
workmen. 
or treaty of peace. ‘There are stubborn prejudices to be uprooted — 
some with us, more with them —all hard to attack and slow to yield. 
For many years vicious schools of political economy have been sowing 
tares, and we are reaping the harvest. Too many workmen have been 
taught, and firmly believe, that capital is the enemy of labor, and that 
they, the workmen, do not receive a rightful share of the general earn- 
ings. The removal of these beliefs must be done more by individual 
effort than by the action of a society. It is a thankless and ungracious 
duty, but it must be done by some of us— by all of us. 

It is not for me to anticipate your action concerning conferences 
with other societies, but I may, with propriety, make the following sug- 
Whatever agreemeats may be made or attempted should 


gestion : 
include a// members of our trade. We have no privileged class. We 
ask for no special privileges. We can offer none. The equal rights 
of all men in the trade among employers and employed, whether they 


| do or do not belong to our society, or any other society, are the only 
bases for just agreement. 

That we can get much good from conferences that undertake to settle 
debatable questions will not be denied. It is too much to expect that 
committees of conferences will always agree. ‘There will be irrecon- 
cilable disagreements, and we must provide for them. What then ? 
Shall we fight to a conclusion? I hope not. The ends of a fight leave 
the cause of quarrel still unadjusted. The beaten party is still uncon- 
vinced. We neither want to beat nor be beaten. ‘There is a safe and 
honorable middle course —that of arbitration. It is no disgrace to 
accept and abide by the conclusions of impartial men. 

The fact that arbitration offered by some of us a year ago was refused 
should not weaken our belief in its justice or its ultimate efficacy. It is 
the only reasonable method of settling disputes concerning policy. I 
do not claim it as a panacea for all disputes. It has its limitations. I 
do not advise it in questions of principle that cannot be compromised. 

His views on the apprenticeship system are not as clear 
and well defined as we had a right to expect. So far as 
we are aware, the ‘‘ adoption of the apprenticeship system 
of two generations ago’’ is advocated by no sensible man, 
but the doctrine that a boy who indentures himself virtu- 
ally becomes a slave, is, in our opinion, one of the most 
pernicious ever inculcated. However, we propose to refer 
to this matter at length in a future issue. 

No positive action was taken on the subjects of general 
interest discussed, namely, the raise in price of type, and 
the copyright law now before congress. 

The action of the body in declining to receive the con- 
ference committee appointed by the International ‘Typo- 
graphical Union, has, as might have been expected, created 
a somewhat bitter feeling among the members of that 
organization, although we regret the latter did not formu- 
late their propositions in their first communication. We 
tell the Typothetz that it cannot afford to reject the olive 
branch tendered by the representative, skilled, intelligent, 
self-respecting printers of the United States; nor yet do 
we believe the protests of two or three well known sore- 
heads or chronic growlers, represent the feelings of the 
employers at large. The communications referred to read 
as follows, and reflect credit alike on the heads and hearts 
of the committee presenting them : 

NEW York, September 17, 1888. 
To the United Typothetee of America: 

GENTLEMEN,—At the last session of the International Typographi- 
cal Union of North America the following resolution was adopted as 
the sense of that convention upon the subject it covers : 

Resolved, That a committee of three, of whom the president of this body shall 
be chairman, be appointed for the purpose of proceeding to the place of meeting of 
the United Typothetz during its next session and endeavor to confer with the rep- 
resentatives of that body with a view to establish a basis upon which a good under- 
standing and honorable peace may be secured. 

In accordance with its provisions, E. T. Plank, president of the 
International Typographical Union; Theodore C. Wildman, of New 
York, and Jacob Cobb, of the Russell & Morgan Printing Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, are at present in the city, and would respectfully 
request an opportunity to calmly and impartially review in connection 
with your organization, by committee or otherwise, the exact relations 
between the unions subordinate to the International Typographical 
Union and the employing printers of the country, with a special view 
toward a restoration of harmony in sections where disagreements may 
prevail, as well as the establishment of more friendly relations gener- 
ally, in the belief that the utmost measure of prosperity can only accrue 
to employer and employed alike when such conditions exist as a basis 
for mutual intercourse. We desire to express ourselves in hearty 
sympathy with the spirit of the resolution quoted, and that personally 
we would feel rejoiced at its successful accomplishment. 
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The typographical fraternity has generally been credited with the 
highest order of intelligence, and in this age of enlightenment the 
United Typothetee of America and the International Typographical 
Union, representing respectively employer and employed, would but 
realize reasonable expectations by successfully inaugurating an era of 
harmony and good will that would serve as an example for others to 
imitate. 

We would be pleased at your favorable consideration of this pro- 
posal, and await your reply. 

Very respectfully, E. T. PLANK, 
JAcos Copp, 
T. C. WILDMAN. 
% Ea % % 
NEW YORK, September 20, 1888. 
To the United Typothete of America: 

GENTLEMEN,—Having received no official information as to the dis- 
position of a communication previously forwarded to your body other 
than that contained in a note from the chairman of your special commit- 
tee to the effect that action would be taken at a later date and the result 
communicated to the committee of the International Typographical 
Union, and being of opinion that the present session of the United 
Typothetz is nearing an adjournment, we beg to present to your consid- 
eration certain matters of controversy which we hope will be considered 
by your body, or referred to your Executive Committee, in order that 
action may be taken looking to an early settlement of existing difficulties 
and the ultimate establishment upon a permanent basis of harmonious 
relations between employer and employed. 

Believing that but few questions exist upon which a division of senti- 
ment between the organizations is at all probable, and that when such 
questions are settled by mutual discussion and concession the great 
object sought will have been accomplished, we respectfully request that 
the committee from the International Typographical Union be allowed 
to discuss with you the following questions, which seem to present 
themselves as the most serious bar to an amicable adjustment. We 
desire to consider : 

1. A proper apprentice system. 

2. Separate unions for the book and job trade. 

3. Withdrawal of foremen from union membership. 

4. Arbitration. 

And such other questions as may be deemed important. 

We would respectfully urge upon you the importance of a conference 
before the adjournment of your present session; failing in this that you 
indicate to the president of the International Typographical Union 
when and with whom such a conference may be held. 

We further request that the action of your convention upon this 
matter may be promptly communicated to us. 

Respectfully, E. T. PLANK, 
Jacos Coss, 
THEO. C. WILDMAN, 
International ‘Typographical Union Committee, 


On motion, the last communication was referred to the 
Executive Committee, a body who we believe is composed 
of high-minded, honorable men. Be the result what it 
may, we know whereof we speak when we affirm that in 
certain establishments, now claiming to be entirely inde- 
pendent of and opposed to typographical unions, work is 
turned out which is a disgrace to the profession, and which 
their proprietors would have been ashamed to father less 
than a year ago. That sooner or later their customers will 
recognize this state of affairs, and demur to its continu- 
ance, there can be no doubt, especially in view of the 
propositions submitted, which, if acted on in the right 
spirit, will in a great measure remove the difficulties here- 
tofore existing. A friendly interchange of opinion will at 
least develop the fact whether there is room for honorable 
compromise, or whether the antagonism unhappily existing 
between the two representative bodies shall continue. 
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THE WEST. 
How few realize the significance of the 


HE West! 
term, the extent of its resources, or, in a few years at 
farthest, the preponderating influence it will wield in 
national affairs, the wealth it will possess, or the extent of 
its population. We are often reminded by our conservative 
eastern and English friends of western exaggeration — 
of our proneness to indulge in hyperbole; and yet its 
actual development has even now outstripped the predic- 
tions of the most sanguine enthusiast. As an evidence of 
its marvelous growth, we may mention that on what was 
known a few years ago as the ‘‘ confines of civilization,” 


| with a dug-out as the only evidence of settlement, may be 


found cities teeming with an active, pushing, intelligent 
population, possessing and enjoying all the comforts and 
conveniences of a higher modern civilization. Electric 
lights, high schools, churches, street cars, daily papers, 
hotels, etc., are special features in localities where, within 
the memory of a young man, the Indian was monarch of 
all he surveyed, and the buffalo ranged comparatively 
unmolested. Even the supposed sterile American desert 
has yielded to the demands of civilization, and grain and 
vegetables grown thereon are shown, which challenge 
comparison with the best productions from what are 
known as the older agricultural states. Peopled by a 
go-ahead, ambitious, difficulty-surmounting element of 
society, denied, by excessive competition or home-cramped 
surroundings, the opportunities craved for (which the 
limitless growing West alone affords), who bring to their 
new field of jabor a patriotism essentially American, an 
enterprise whetted by temporary difficulties, and the 
knowledge gleaned from the experience of an older world, 
it requires no stretch of the imagination to presume that it 
affords a specially advantageous field alike for the invest- 
ment of capital, and an inviting home for the efforts of 
those who are willing to wait for results, and are not afraid 
of manual labor; or that its future will be even more mar- 
velous than its past has proved. 

But what it is today is simply a foreshadow of what it is 
destined to become. Witheach succeeding year its grow- 
ing importance will be recognized, its influence extended, 
and its well-nigh inexhaustible resources developed by the 
best type of American manhood. In this development 
the newspaper has played, and will continue to play, an 
important part. The school house and the printing press 
follow in rapid succession the heels of the settler ; indeed, 
they are the primary agents which have brought about 
this wonderful result. A western village without its news- 
paper or printing office is like a battery without electricity, 
and as it increases in size and population, the hand 
press, no longer able to supply the demand on its resources, 
is superseded by the steam-driven web machine, with all 
its latest improvements. During the past four months we 
have seen a score of these in operation in localities which, 
thirty years ago, was the home of the coyote—a grand 
tribute to the vim and intelligence of American citizen- 
ship. In short, in every feature which pertains to the art 
of printing —in which we are most deeply interested — we 
understand ‘the latest and best’’ are required to fill the 
orders received, while specimens of artistic work daily 
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received bear evidence that home productions are equal 
in every respect to those obtained elsewhere. 

This is the kind of country the West is — where there is 
room for everybody except the drone, whose absence is 
better than his company. Young man, if you are made of 
the right material, come West. If you are not, you had 
better stay away. 


HE appointment of Mr. John H. Oberly, one of the 

Civil Service Commissioners, to be Commissioner of 
Indian affairs, is one which we have every reason to believe 
will be gratifying to the craft throughout the United States. 
THE INLAND PRINTER extends its congratulations to that 
gentleman, feeling satisfied that he will bring to his new 
and exalted position the same qualifications which have 
won for him the commendation of his countrymen in 
whatever position he has heretofore been placed. As is 
generally known, Mr. Oberly was president of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union for two terms — 1866-1867. 


Written for Tur INLAND PRINTER. 
CALCIMINE— KALSOMINE, WHICH ? 
BY ELON O. HENKEL. 

REMEMBER to have read, some time ago, in your 

excellent periodical an article complaining of the 
want of consistency or uniformity in English orthography. 
That this is a subject embracing a great many discrepan- 
cies is not to be denied. That, owing to the nature of the 
subject itself, the providing of a uniform medium for 
expression of ideas as diverse and numerous as the minds 
of human beings themselves are, there will always be in 
every language more or less cause for complaint, must be 
equally apparent. Yet, by the proper observance, on the 
part of editors and printers, of the fixed laws of language 
inherent in its very nature and constitution, much could, 
without doubt, be done to correct this evil. I have in 
mind a notable instance of a word covering the phase of 
the subject now under consideration, which I shall take 
the liberty to present as illustrative of my meaning. It is 
the word ca/cimine, thus spelled by Webster ; al/somine by 
Worcester. There is a very decided difference presented 
in the spelling of this same word by these two well-known 
lexicographers. In the example before us, who is correct 
in his spelling, Webster or Worcester? Where two such 
high authorities differ so widely, who shall decide? Is 
there no standard —no principle by which to determine 
clearly who is right and who is wrong? I hope I may be 
pardoned for venturing the expression of an opinion in 
the presence of such learned authorities—and that, too, 
without incurring the odium of being egotistical. In this 
case, at least, I think Webster is right, and shall here give 
my reasons for such conclusion. 

In the absence of other better reasons, the e¢ymon and 
law of assimilation should, in such cases, govern orthogra- 
phy, and in this instance it would seem clear that no other 
better, if any other guide at all, exists. 

I. AS TO THE ETYMON. 
The word calcimine is derived from the Latin word 


calx, lime. ‘The Latin noun caZx itself, in turn, is derived 


from a root-word, the Latin verb ca/eo, to be hot; hence 








our English derivative ca/cine means *‘to reduce to a 
powder by the action of heat’’; and this process results 
in a product known in the commercial world as calcimine, 
that is, a friable substance created by the action of heat 
on a metallic body. Thus has Mr. Webster very consist- 
ently made the word ca/cimine conform with such words as 
cake, cinder, candescent, coal, calender, caloric, coke, and 
that group of words involving that notion—the produc- 
tion of heat. Can as much be said for the spelling adso- 
mine? With what etymology does it conform? Where 
is the authority for such a das¢ard— does it belong to the 
legitimate children of the family above enumerated? If 
not, to what lawful parentage does it owe its origin ? 
Il. AS TO THE LAW OF ASSIMILATION. 

The law of assimilation is as clearly defined in orthog- 
raphy as it is in physiology. Let us test the spelling of 
calcimine by this standard: ¢ in antepenult assimilates 
with ¢ in penult, 7 in penult with 7 in ultimate, and thus 
the law of assimilation is harmoniously preserved. Test 
the spelling of alsomine by the same law—A in ante- 
penult assimilates with s in penult, and 9 in penult with 7 
in ultimate, and the inconsistency of the spelling is so 
plain that its want of correctness cannot be doubted, to 
say nothing of the want of conformity of La/somine and 
calcine. If kalsomine is right, why not kadsine ? 

Yet halsomine is paraded on flaming show-cards and in 
printed directions for its use, to breed confusion and mar 
the beauty of a word of comely proportions. More atten- 
tion on the part of printers and proofreaders to the laws of 
philology would go far toward correcting the numerous 
discrepancies which now mar our noble language. By due 
observation of such rules the principle inherent in the con- 
stitution of orthography may be discovered, and when 
spelling is made to conform with these principles — and 
not on the mere ¢fse aixi¢ or whim of individuals — it will 
rest on as firm a foundation as any other part of knowl- 
edge, and present as few inconsistencies, taking into con- 
sideration the multitudinous objects involved. 


Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
PRACTICAL JOURNALISM. 
BY W. A. ENGARDE. 

HE best school of journalism, says a prominent au- 
T thority, is the newspaper and printing office. Cer- 
tainly it is, just as the best school of medicine or surgery 
is a hospital, or the best school of the law, the courts. 
But if the young man who aspires to be a journalist could 
enter a newspaper and printing establishment equipped 
not only with a good, sound general education, but with a 
special one, affording him a general knowledge of the 
political, economical and social history of his own and 
other countries, he should become a better and more pro- 
ficient journalist than his competitor, who enters the field 
without such an auxiliary equipment. 

A very general impression prevails that if a young 
man who is fairly educated, and who can produce smooth 
sentences, can do nothing else in the way of bread-winning 
he can become a journalist. ‘To be sure he can, after a 
certain fashion, but he will not be long in discovering 
that in journalism the prize is generally captured by him 
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that is best endowed with accurate and interesting informa- 
tion, prior knowledge of men and things, and the ability and 
competency to impart these in clear, good style to readers. 

That knowledge is power is being demonstrated more 
definitely and positively every day in these times, when 
so many broadly educated young men are entering upon 
mechanical pursuits. The sentiment is almost universally 
expressed by superintendents and foremen, that when the 
educated boy is ambitious to succeed, his opportunities are 
considerably superior to those of the uneducated one. He 
learns everything quicker, becomes sooner acquainted with 
principles of mechanism, and, working with brains as well 
as hands, achieves early results, which the ignorant acquire 
only remotely or never. 

School or college preparation for what is termed 
‘¢journalism,’’ however, is decidedly different in one very 
important particular from preparation for any of the 
‘‘learned professions,’’ or any of the college-trained occu- 
pations. After the young student has proceeded through 
the regular and special courses, which are at the foundation 
of all liberal and academic instruction, he is turned over 
to the classes or schools devoted to the particular studies 
applicable to the special profession or occupation he is to 
follow. If he is to be a physician he is to study medical 
treatises and attend medical or surgical lectures and 
‘¢demonstrations.’’ If he is to practice at the bar, he is 
set to reading law books and volumes on constitutional 
principles and history —is dispatched to hear the orations 
of the law professors, or is placed in the office of a practic- 
ing attorney. If he is to be a minister of the gospel, his 
teacher will map out for him a course of theological study 
and of reading in ecclesiastical literature and history. If 
he is to be a civil, mining or mechanical engineer, or pro- 
fessional electrician or chemist, he is set to the strict study 
of mathematics, physics, mechanics, geology, chemistry, 
electricity, drawing, strength of materials, etc., and so on 
through the catalogue of professions and vocations, which 
extend into special and well defined lines of employment 
or duty. 

But after the young scholar, ambitious to enter the 
newspaper office and to adopt ‘‘ journalism ’’ as a pursuit, 
shall proceed through the regular academical schooling 
up to the point when he should commence special study 
—what literature can the college professor place in his 
hands? What practical books on ‘journalism ’’ can be 
read? What lectures on newspaper work and the neces- 
sary equipment for a newspaper man can he be sent to 
hear? There are no such volumes, and certainly there are 
no qualified, practical teachers for such work in any col- 
lege or university in the entire world. ‘They do not exist 
anywhere, except in the fully equipped newspaper and 
printing office. It is our belief that they cannot be brought 
into artificial existence in any form with special effort in 
that direction. 

General education at school, reading, college, or uni- 
versity is undoubtedly valuable to a newspaper man in a 
very high degree as preparatory and auxiliary — but only 
by way of general preparation and aid. However he 
may be ‘‘schooled,’’ he can become a proficient, useful 
and accomplished journalist (it is not meant a mere writer 
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now) only by entering a good, well-equipped and man- 
aged newspaper and printing office while young — enter- 
ing in the most subordinate position (that of ‘‘devil’’), 
and gradually ascending the successive steps as he ‘ gets 
to know,’’ and the aspiring, faithful worker will always 
find room at the top. 





Written for Tue INLAND PRINTER. 
QUADRATS. 
BY PICA ANTIQUE, 
FTER a long life, largely devoted to printing and jour- 
nalism, with our ‘‘ wild oats’’ sown a decade since, 
we fancied ourselves decent members of society, and our 
household respectable and respected, law-abiding and 
Sabbath-reverencing. 

It appears, however, that we have been laboring under 
a most terrible misapprehension. A ‘minister of the 
gospel,’’ who chances to live opposite, says our house is 
‘¢ godless,’ referring, of course, to the inmates, not the 
pile of brick and mortar. Even further, he ‘‘ deemed it 
his duty’’ to go about in the community and warn the good 
Christian people against any association, and attempted to 
break up a long-sanctioned matrimonial engagement of one 
of the juniors—a member and officer ‘‘ in good standing 
and regular communion in an orthodox church.”’ 

And what the fearful and unpardonable sin for which 
we are to be condemned and ostracized in this world and 
consigned to everlasting perdition in the next? WE Buy 
THE SUNDAY PAPERS ! 

Has the reverend gentleman (both terms appear to be 
misnomers) ever reflected that had he been minding his 
own business, reading his bible and preparing for com- 
munion with the Lord, and not watching his neighbors, he 
would not have known of our horrible transgressions or 
stood before the world a self-confessed spy? Had he been 
kneeling in prayer, with closed eyes, he would never have 
seen us quietly stepping to the door to purchase a paper. 

Such was not the case, and we would call to his memory 
the only word ever written by Christ. Has the divine 
precept of charity inculcated by the tracing of His holy 
finger in the sand ever found lodgment in his unbrotherly 
brain? Has he ever pondered the lesson contained in 
these lines : 

“‘ He said, ‘ She has sinned; let the sinless 
Come forward and cast the first stone.’ 
But they—they fled, shamed and yet shameless ; 
And she—she stood white and alone. 
“ Who now shall accuse and arraign us ? 
What man shall condemn and disown ? 
Since Christ has said only the stainless 
Shall cast at his brother a stone.” 

Intolerance, bigotry, ignorance, superstition and un- 
charitableness could scarcely go farther. It is the same 
spirit that cried ‘‘ Crucify Him,’’ and stained the cross 
with holy blood; the same spirit that rejoiced in the tor- 
tures of the inquisition ; that would stifle thought, freedom 
of speech and religion ; put to the sword and fire all who 
kneel at another altar, and murder men, women and 
children for opinion’s sake. 

Heaven be blessed, such ministers are anomalies and 
monstrosities in the ranks of churchmen. Despite his 








senseless, ridiculous and feeble anathemas, Sunday papers 
will continue to be published, purchased and read; the 
world, by their intelligence, brightness and purity, grow 
nobler and better, and by their broader, more Christian 
and loving charity even we who ‘‘ buy Sunday papers’”’ 
may yet hope to be saved. 

+ 

THE moral influence of so-called Sunday papers (the 
work upon them being done upon Saturday) is beyond 
human calculation. From each and every one of their 
pulpits they preach the best of sermons to the largest pos- 
sible congregations. They reach eyes, ears, and hearts 
beyond what the religious press can ever hope to do, with 
pages as clean, and with thoughts as soul-uplifting and 
heaven-directing. 

The cry against them is as paltry as it is unavailing. 
The age has outgrown the shackles of a blind following, 
and civilization and investigation have advanced man into 
a clearer and more perfect spiritual light. But ‘‘ emanci- 
pation does not mean the casting off of true religion.” 
On the contrary, there is no freedom or independence (of 
press or thought) ‘‘ unless they borrow a divine principle 
revealed in religion for their organic form.’’ 

In this the Sunday press stands abreast with any other, 
is the equal of the church, and fully as powerful an instru- 
ment in the education of the world for good. 


Ir will be a matter of interest and pleasure to many 
readers of THE INLAND PRINTER, and especially those of 
the craft, to learn that B. P. Shillaber, world-wide known 
as ‘* Mrs. Partington,’’ and one of the oldest of pressmen 
and printers, is still living. In a recent letter—they are 
always more bright, sparkling with wit, and filled with the 
milk of human kindness than his published writings —he 
says: ‘‘I am in the hands of my friends, asking their 
toleration for silence, so unwillingly indulged in. You 
know me too well to doubt my friendship, and on this I 
rest. For five months I have been confined to my chair, 
as moveless as Katahdin, with half the time a lame right- 
hand, which is very weak now. Rough lines for seventy- 
four years.’’ 

Truly they are, and all will join in wishing the foremost, 
mest original, brightest and best-hearted of humorists a 
speedy return to health, and many long, painless and 
happy years. 


How easy it is for a man to get himself into trouble! 
In the goodness of our heart, and as far as in us lies to 
help ambitious young printers, we have answered all ques- 
tions propounded. It was a dangerous undertaking. 
They have come thicker and faster, and now one wants to 
know the reason of the y’, y‘, y* in old English books. 
To represent the ¢h in she, that, this, a character called 
thorn was used. In form it resembled y, and very soon it 
was written so indistinctly that no distinction was to be 
seen between it and that letter. Consequently, y’, y'‘, y", 


should be read as the, that, this, and not as many are fain 


to believe as y°, y“, y 
This, my dear “‘ young printer,’’ is the solution of the 
matter, and may your longing after knowledge be satisfied. 


»is 
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TYPOTHETZ’S CONVENTION. 


REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL ORGANIZATION. 

HE United Typothetze of America, an association representing the 
T master printers of the United States, began their second annual 

convention at the Masonic Temple, New York City, on Tuesday, 
September 18, continuing in session until Thursday. Delegates were 
present from twenty-two local organizations. A new 
“locals ”’ have been formed in various parts of the country, and these 
were represented by delegates. The national organization now com- 
prises five hundred and ten members. A dispatch was read from the 
Toronto (Canada) Employing Printers’ Association, requesting the 
favor of admission to membership in the United Typothetze of America. 
The dispatch was received with applause in the convention, and the 
United Typothgtz promises to soon have a jurisdiction covering the 
continent of North America. 

The officers of the convention were: Theodore L. De Vinne, of 
New York, president; James Davidson, of Louisville, and Samuel 
Slawson, of St. Louis, secretaries, and A. O. Russell, of Cincinnati, treas- 
urer. After a speech of welcome by Joseph J. Little, President De 
Vinne delivered his annual address. After referring to the organization 
and methods of trusts and trades unions, he said: “It is but fair to 
admit that the actions of the unions and the brotherhoods are their 
retaliation on the action of the ‘trusts’ and ‘corners,’ and of other 
conspirators. It does not alter the fact that they are, in most cases, 
unwise and unjust methods. We have suffered from unjust rules and 
laws; we have paid unreasonable rates for materials and labor. 
Smarting under injustice, we may have said to ourselves, or to each 
other, ‘ What other societies have done, we may do. We can repel 
force by force. We, too, can strike, and boycott, and freeze out, and 
cajole, and intimidate.’ Vagrant thoughts like these come to us, as 
they do to every one who has the consciousness of power to enforce the 
thought. But they come, I trust, only to be put aside as unworthy and 
unjust. We are not here to fight fire with fire. If we, as a society, 
cannot succeed without making use of methods unknown to law and 
unwarranted by accepted standards of fair dealing, then let us disband 
and help ourselves individually, as we have done before. I am sure 
that this is not my individual view. I am but declaring the views of 
all.” 

He advocated arbitration as the best means of settling disputes 
between employers and employés, and urged a reform in the system 
of apprenticeship. He recommended the adoption of wiser efforts to 
make skilled printers, and said they must look after the boys, and give 
them a greater variety of work, and not leave their instruction entirely 
to the foreman and time hands, and must bind them, not by legal 
restraint, but by kind treatment, fair wages and encouragement. 

On motion of Everett Waddy, of Richmond, Virginia, a committee 
was appointed to consider the question of the recent advance in the 
prices of type under the regulation of the Typefounders’ Association. A 
lively debate was started by the reading of a communication from the 
International Typographical Union, asking for a conference, by commit- 
tee or otherwise, with the United Typothetz. A motion was made to 
lay the communication on the table, on the ground that the Typotheti 
should not have anything more to do with the union. Another dele- 
gate, however, urged a more conciliatory course. A Chicago delegate, 
however, said the letter was only an attempt on the part of the union 
to dally with the master printers. The debate disclosed the fact that 
the convention was about equally divided on the question of noticing 
Finally the communication was referred to a committee to 
The convention adjourned at half-past one 


number of 


the union. 
consider and report upon. 
o'clock, and went on an excursion to Glen Island. 

The application of the International Typographical Union for a 
conference was the chief subject discussed at Wednesday’s session. A 
special committtee, previously appointed, consisting of Samuel Slawson, 
H. T. Rockwell, Andrew McNally, C. S. Moorhouse and W. Ellis 
Jones, reported against a conference, stating that so far as the committee 
knows there exists no matter of difference between the two bodies 
which would come properly under the jurisdiction of the United Typo- 
thetze, and that if any misunderstandings or disputes exist they should 
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be settled by the local Typothetz interested. ‘They recommend, also, 
that the International Typographical Union be informed that if now, or 
at any future time, they have any suggestions to make for the considera- 
tion of employing printers, it can be made to the Executive Committee 
of the Typothetze. 

There was considerable debate over the report, the last clause 
especially being objectionable. Mr. R. R. Donnelly, of Chicago, 
strongly opposed the recommendation, and he moved that it be stricken 
out. Mr. P. F. Pettibone, of Chicago, said he hoped that there would 
be no reference to the International Union, but believed that the report 
of the committee was just what it should be. Mr. Joseph J. Little, of 
New York, supported the report. He recognized the right of the typo- 
graphical unions to exist and to have an International Union. He only 
objected to some of their arbitrary rules. He hoped the report would 
be adopted as read, and that the local unions who recognized the 
authority of the International Union be given the courtesy of recognition 
through it. The report was adopted. 

The Chace copyright bill was discussed, and finally referred to a 
committee consisting of W. J. Gilbert, St. Louis; J. W. Wallace, Phila- 
delphia; J. Thorne Harper and Edward D. Appleton, New York ; and 
W. P. Henneberry, Chicago. President A. H. Pugh, of the Cincinnati 
Typothetz, proposed that the organization should consider the proper 
division of expenses, power, heat and rent, chargeable to pressroom, com- 
posing room and other departments, so that comparison of the actual 
cost of doing work can be made. After some discussion this was 
referred to a committee, comprising: C. J. Krehbiel, Cincinnati; W. L. 
Becker, St. Louis; David Ramaley, Minneapolis; N. L. Burdick, Mil- 
waukee. After considering other matters of minor interest, the conven- 
tion adjourned to take an excursion up the Hudson river. 

At three o’clock the steamer Samuel Sloan, accompanied by the 
police patrol boat Patrol, started up the Hudson with about two hundred 
ladies and gentlemen on board, and from that time until seven o’clock, 
when the return landing was made, a jovial time was had. Liberty 

Island was first announced, and, as a halt was made, Colonel “ Bob” 
Morris suggested that the band play the “ Marseillaise”’ and the “ Star 
Spangled Banner.” After a short stop the steamer made a run up as 
far as Yonkers. When the excursionists arrived there the heavens 
began to weep, and the party made a home run. An ample supply of 
the luxuries of life were on board, and were participated in by the excur- 
sionists. Among the genialities who were present were: President 
De Vinne, Secretary W. C. Rogers, and Delegates Slawson, McNally, 
Baker, Andrews, Bailey, Martin, Martin B. Brown, J. J. Little, John C. 
Raakin, Jr., Knight, Donnelly, Davidson, Rockwood, Russell, Pol- 
hemus, Crump and Jemes A. Rogers, and it was through their efforts 
that the trip was made the very enjoyable one it proved to be. The 
delegates were the guests of the WVor/d Wednesday night. They visited 
the World office at midnight, and, after inspecting the composing and 
stereotyping rooms and seeing the mammoth presses, were entertained 
at a collation. 

The convention closed its sessions Thursday afternoon, and at 
night were guests of the New York Typothete at a banquet at the 
Metropolitan opera house. The day’s session was long and important, 
The Committee on Nominations reported the following officers for the 
ensuing year, and they were unanimously elected : 

For president, Andrew McNally, of Chicago; vice-presidents, L. L. 
Morgan, of New Haven; Clayton McMichael, of Philadelphia; W. Ellis 
Jones, of Richmond, Virginia; W. C. Swain, of Milwaukee; H. R. 
Lewis, of Portland, Oregon; W. A. Shepard, of Toronto; correspond- 
ing secretary, Everett Waddy, of Richmond, Virginia; recording secre- 
tary, Wm. Johnston, of Chicago ; treasurer, A. O. Russell, of Cincinnati; 
executive committee, Howard Lockwood, of New York; H. T. Rock- 
well, of Boston; C. A. Mitchell, of Minneapolis; Thomas Williams, of 
Detroit; S.C. Toob, of Memphis, Tennessee; C. M. Skinner, of St. 
Louis; E. R. Andrews, of Rochester. 

It was decided to hold the next convention at St. Louis, on October 
3, 1889. 

The Committee on Arbitration reported, “ That the theory of arbitra- 
tion is beautiful, but in the general application would be very dangerous, 
and think the whole matter should be left to the judgment of the indi- 
vidual or society most interested.” This report was adopted. 
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The consideration of the Chace copyright bill was resumed. The 
committee having the subject in charge introduced Dr. Edward Eggle- 
ston, who made a long statement of the scope and purpose of the bill, 
which he favored, and its effects on the American printers. He said 
he was under the impression that in the Chace copyright bill they were 
protecting the printers. If cheap books were demanded they would be 
Mr. Samuel Slawson read a long argument against the bill, 
G. 3. 


supplied. 
which had been prepared by Richard Ennis, of St. Louis. 
Duncan, of Edinburgh, said it was the opinion in the trade in Scotland 
that if the Chace copyright bill became a law the Scotch publishers 
would, from necessity, be compelled to bring their business to this 
country, bring their capital and plant here, and publish their books 
from this side. Colonel Sleicher, of the Albany /Jowrna/, said that the 
bill was not for the interest of American printers. Finally the whole 
matter was laid on the table. 

Another communication was received from the International Typo- 
graphical Union Conference Committee, repeating a request for a 
conference, and suggesting the following matters for consideration by 
the Typothetz in conference with the typographical union, namely: 
Apprentices, separate union for book and job printers, the withdrawal 
of foremen from the unions, and arbitration. The writers also asked 
that if the convention had not time at this date to take up the matters 
suggested, they be referred to the Executive Committee of the Typo- 
thet. After a long discussion, the communication was referred to 
the Executive Committee. 

The committee appointed to consider the question of usage of the 
trade in regard to plates and sheet stock in the hands of the printer and 
binder, and also as to standing matter, reported that after due inquiry 
among the delegates of the convention they were unable to learn of 
any general usage which would amount to a custom regarding any of 
these questions. They recommended that electrotype and other plates 
left in the care of the printer and remaining unused for a year should 
be subjected to a charge of one dollar for care and storage, and that 
charges be also made for the storage of sheets and for type kept stand- 

The committee’s recommendations were adopted. 
Votes of thanks to the retiring officers, and to Mr. W. W. Pasko, of 
the New York Typothetz, who had charge of the entertainment of the 
guests, were then adopted, and the convention adjourned. 


ing. 


SPHINX, 


ABOUT POSTAGE STAMPS. 


There are about six thousand different descriptions of postage 
stamps in existence. The museum of the Berlin postoffice alone con- 
tains between four and five thousand specimens, of which half are 
from Europe, and the remainder divided between Asia, Africa, 
America and Australia. What country carries off the palm for absurd- 
ity and grotesqueness of artistic design and inferiority of execution, we 
are not told, but if the collection is faithfully representative the variety 
of ugliness must be considerable. Some of the stamps, it appears, bear 
coats of arms, and other emblems, impartially borrowed from the 
heavens above, the earth beneath, and the waters under the earth — 
stars, eagles, lions, horses, serpents, railway trains, dolphins and other 
“ fearful wildfowl.”” There are, moreover, the effigies of five emperors, 
eighteen kings, three queens, one grand duke, several inferior titled 
rulers and many presidents. In so many countries and nationalities 
some really attractive specimens must have been elaborated, but, if so, 
it is a pity our authorities did not borrow a hint or two from the best; 
for anything more bald, monotonous and commonplace than the British 
series of postage stamps down to the latest issue cannot well be imag- 
ined.— Paper Makers Journal. 


THE Russian bank-note establishment in St. Petersburg for the 
production of paper money is on a most extensive scale. It con- 
sists of a paper mill with a 200-horse power engine, separate depart- 
ments for copperplate engravers, etchers, compositors, and electro- 
typers, hundreds of steam presses, and a heliographic department, while 
no less than twenty-five steam engines supply the motive power to the 
various departments, and an approximate idea of the extent of the factory 
may be gathered from the fact that 900,000 notes are produced daily. 
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THE ART OF EMBOSSING AND THE NEW COLT’S 
ARMORY EMBOSSING PRESS. 


BY JOHN THOMSON, MEM. AM, SOC. C. E., MEM. AM. SOC. M. E. 


give its readers a description of my new embossing press, it has 

occurred that, in connection therewith, a few remarks on emboss- 
ing as an art might be of concurrent interest. The thickness of the two 
being equal, it may be put down as a fundamental rule that it requires 
considerably more pressure to emboss paper than metal. This may 
appear a somewhat startling statement, to those not entirely familiar 
with the principles involved; but it is nevertheless a fact, and the 
reasons therefor may be briefly stated as follows : 

In metal, it would be required simply to transmit sufficient pressure 
to the die to bend the metal to the desired form; but in paper it is 
necessary not only to bend it to the desired contour, but to also add 
additional force suffi- 
cient to crush and set 
the elastic yielding 
fiber; in other words, 
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it is like attempting to 
crush the “life” out 
of an elastic rubber 
ball as compared with 
the force that would 
be necessary to flatten 
a metal sphere. 

The elements nec- 
essary to a successful 
and durable emboss- 
ing press are: great 
strength; great im- 
pressional power; the 
highest attainable de- 
gree of rigidity with 
an easy, convenient 
action for feeding and 
making ready. Of 
these, however, the 
most important of all 
is the feature of rzgzd- 
ity. A press may be 
strong but not rigid. 
The practical value of 
rigidity in a machine 
of this character is 
that when the job is 
once made ready, 
there are no false 
strains in the machine 
tending to break down 
the “ force,” to flatten the fine lines, or to shift the die and guides out 
of register. In practice there are very few dies which, if set to the 
center of the machine, as would usually be proper, but would be oz? of 
balance as to the center of area of pressure. The tendency of this is to 
cause the machine to “attempt” to equalize this false effect ; or, in other 
words, to reach equilibrium. This, of course, cannot be permitted, and 
the resistance to this in the machine must be of such character as to 
properly withstand any normal strain with the least appreciable amount 
of spring in the acting parts. 

Again, the impression members of the machine ought to be of the 
strongest and the most rigid construction ; for it should be borne in 
mind that the connecting rods of an embossing press, like those of a 
pump or a locomotive, are to be regarded as simply enormous springs 
yielding under every strain to which they are subjected. It is the 
province of good engineering to come in and say what shall be the limit 
of such action by reason of proper design and disposal of parts. 

From the foregoing generalities, we will now pass to a practical por- 
tion of the subject which may be of even greater interest to those who 
may have in contemplation the beginning of work of this character ; 
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and this will refer to the practical details of making ready, or, as it is 
technically known, building of the “force” or “counter.” To properly 
emboss, it is simply required to employ a single die, which should be of 
the female or intaglio type. It is usual to secure the die in the bed of 
the machine either by pasting it to a false blank, or by securing with 
gauges, or lockiny it in a chase as in ordinary type-work. 

The next step in the operation is the building of the male counter- 
part, or, as it is termed, the force or counter. In respect of this, 
practice varies much as in ordinary presswork, as every practical 
embosser will find some particular point in the process which, with him, 
gives better results than that used by others; but in general terms it 
can be said that the most successful results are obtained by the old- 
fashioned but reliable method of building the force simply by the use of 


| paper. This should be used in combination with flour paste, or gum 
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Colt’s Armory Embossing and Stamping Press. 





arabic or fish glue; and it is right here where the skill of the operator 
will stand out with great distinctness ; for we have proved it in practice 
that one operator will 
obtain results under, 
say, a pressure of ten 
tons, which another 
operator might not 
obtain under a press- 
ure of one hundred 
tons. It is the differ- 
ence between manual 
dexterity and judg- 
ment, and the old 
Scotch rule of “ main 
strength and stupid- 
ness.”” As the force 
begins to show clearly, 
the flat portions ought 
to be cut away and the 
high portions added 
to, the aim and intent 
being to put the press- 
ure where it will do 
the most good ; for it 
would seem to be 
evident that simply 
adding sheet upon 
sheet will not obtain 
the desired result, as 
in this wise the flat 
portions of the die 
bear off and prevent 
the low portions from 
receiving the required 
amount of pressure. 
It is probable that in 
dies of considerable 
depth and large surface much trouble and annoyance comes from the air 
which is confined between the paper and the die as it goes to the 
impression, and may also partially account for the enormous energy 
which is consumed in the production of this character of work. 

The machine which is herewith illustrated is the result of over ten 
years’ experience in this line of manufacture, and in this general type of 
machine; that is, in which the platen slides to the impression and then 
opens out like an ordinary job printing machine to receive the sheet and 
to make ready the force. 

This press is intended for the production of every variety of emboss- 
ing, gold-leaf imprinting and book-cover stamping. It may be fitted in 
various ways to suit individual uses; such as being provided with steam 
blanks for hot work, with platen and bed blanks for inversing dies and 
forces, or for interchanging with printing presses. The size of the 
platen of the press shown in the engraving is 1214 inches by 18 inches, 
the space between the connecting rods 183 inches. The peculiarity 
which establishes the designation of this press is that the platen is 
actuated by eccentrics instead of cranks; these eccentrics being formed 
upon the inside faces of the gears and projecting through the main 
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connecting rods; which latter are thus interposed between the finished 
side of the bed and the finished faces of the gear wheels, the space 


being just sufficient to permit free movement. 


In this wise the shafts 


and main connecting rods are brought to a perfect shearing strain; 
the impressional stress being applied with almost theoretically perfect 


directness, avoiding 
the possibility of 
spring, end-thrust, 
or side-cramp. The 
gears, being outside 
of the rods, can thus 
be made of almost 
any desired diam- 
eter, permitting a 
high relation of 
single-pair gearing. 
The sides of the bed, 
not requiring to be 
recessed to receive 
the gears, as in regu- 
lar practice hereto- 
fore, are carried out 
flush with the rods. 

We believe that 
this represents the 
nearest approxima- 
tion to what has 
been well termed 
“the anvil princi- 
ple” in machine 
construction that has 
ever been reached. 
The practical benefit 
to the 
being, as already 
intimated, the facil- 
ity with which the 
“force” 


embosser 


may be 
built up, and its long 
life when so com- 
pleted, as there is no 
false cramping ten- 
dency to cause it to 
“crawl” and thus 
break down the 
lines. The platen 
motion is similar to 
that applied by me to 
the Colt’s system of 
job printing presses, 
that is an absolutely 
direct slide to the 
impression positively 
controlled by inter- 
locking lugs. The 
extent of the direct 
motion is 5¢ inch. 
But there is here one 
important modifica- 
tion. The rocker 
seats being at an 
incline of 45°, the 
platen is thus vir- 
tually suspended by 
the connecting rods, 


the rockers sustaining but a portion of the weight of the platen. 
rockers are developed from the center of the shaft. 
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its shaft in unison with the travel of the eccentrics, so that the “throw ” 
of the eccentrics is augmented to the extent that the lower edge of the 
platen is carried outward in a line practically parallel with the face of 


the bed. 


Two important advantages are thereby obtained: First, the 


entire face of the platen is, as it were, lifted out and up to the feeder; and 










































































Fic. 1.* 


Fic. 2.* 


Rear and Side Elevations of Colt’s Armory Embossing Press. 


















































Fic. 3.* 
Horizontal Section on line 3, through bed, platen, con- 
necting rods, eccentrics, clutch, fly-wheel and starting 
pulley. 


The 
These conditions 


permit forming the bridge-cam in such manner as to swing the platen on 


* These views are reductions from the original drawings from which the press 


was built. 


Fic. 4.* 


Longitudinal Section and diagram, illustrating eccen- 
tric ard platen action, with detail view of steam blank. 


pressure may be controlled with the greatest exactness. 


second, the radius 
(distance from center 
of gears) of the ec- 
centrics is reduced 
toa minimum, in this 
machine being but 
21¢ inches. 

The 


this press is also the 


bridge in 


platen, that is, in- 
stead ot being made 
in two parts bolted 
together, one single, 
massive, solid cast- 
ing comprises the 
two functions. It is 
of the strongest and 
most rigid form 
known to the art, 
that is, very heavily 
ribbed to resist com- 
pression on front, 
with elliptical forma- 
tion at the back to 
resist transverse and 
tensile strains. It 
will be observed in 
Fig. 3 that the bear- 
both the 
bridge-shaft and the 
main-shaft 


ings of 


are re- 
lieved at the center. 
These recesses are 
relief 
chambers, the func- 


designated 


tion of which is to 
compel a more uni- 
form distribution of 
strain upon the shaft. 
In the case of the 
main-shaft, the 
chamber also serves 
as an_ oil-reservoir. 
The platen may be 
carried back or forth 
through a range of 
1 inch, in ten dis- 
tinct adjustments 
averaging .O125 inch 
each, by means of 
eccentric sleeves 
positively and sepa- 
rately locked to each 
connecting rod. 
Thus the center of 
strain, through the 
platen, is never 
altered by changing 
the positions of the 
sleeves, and the 
In this press 


the fly-wheel is arranged to be positively and automatically disconnected 


from the driving-shaft, and this may be arranged either to leave the 


platen open, after each impression, as shown in dotted outline of Fig. 4, 


or the impressions may be made successively as in an ordinary printing 





ys 
press. In this manner the machine is equally well adapted for “ point- 
ing,” gilding, work involving difficult registration, or the more ordinary 
class that may be run to successive impressions. This change in the 
operation of the machine is accomplished by removing or replacing 
the disconnecting shoe, Fig. 2. 

The clutch is of simple but peculiar construction, combining the 
positive engagement of a pair of claw clutch-members with friction for 
starting and stopping the machine. The fly-wheel, which is also the 
main driving pulley, is loose on the shaft and carries a fixed clutch. A 
separate, narrow, light pulley on the outside of the fly-wheel is keyed to 
the shaft. The sliding member of the clutch is engaged by a clutch 
lever, the extension of which acts in a cam attached to the end 
of main shaft and rotating therewith. The belt shifter is arranged to 
slip the belt partly across the face of fly-wheel on or off from the light 
pulley, which latter is termed the starting pulley. A short arm pro- 
jects inwardly from the belt shifter, and is adapted to be engaged by the 
shoe of gear wheel. The operation is as follows: With the belt entirely 
upon the fly-wheel, as see dotted lines Fig. 1, it is rotated on the shaft 
as a loose pulley. When the belt is shifted over upon the starting 
pulley the press is immediately, but smoothly and quietly, put into 
motion, the clutch being slid into engagement by the cam when the 
speed of the shaft will have approximately equaled that of the fly-wheel. 
Consequently, the start of the platen is perfectly smooth, and there is 
no annoying shock or jar. After the impression has been made, the 
cam first acts to withdraw the sliding clutch from engagement with the 
fly-wheel ; the shoe, impinging upon the arm of the belt shifter, slides 
the belt off from the starting pulley, and the platen comes quietly to a 
stop. The clutch lever is provided with an elastic steel tongue, so that 
when the teeth of the clutch members happen to be brought into con- 
tact, the tongue yields until the relative speeds change sufficiently to 
permit proper interlocking. To start the machine it is simply required 
to shift the belt, which is accomplished by the pedal in front of the 
press. This is locked by a hook or pawl, automatically, so that the 
press cannot be accidentally started up, as when making ready. 

The clutches are of steel, case-hardened. The trunnions of bridge 
shaft are three inches diameter. The pinions are steel, cut solid in the 
driving shaft, which is three inches diarheter, and is mounted in a solid 
babbitted box extending across the entire width of the frame. The 
main connecting-rods are of the most liberal dimensions, and are made 
of a special high grade of crucible steel. There is a section of 
machinery steel fused into each of the gear wheels, in which are formed 
the teeth that carry the eccentrics over the nip. ‘These sections are 
formed separately, and are then melted into the iron, the union of the 
two metals being perfect. The advantages of this construction are that 
the strength of the steel teeth is at least quite as great as would be 
obtained were the entire wheel produced from a steel casting; while, in 
event of accidental breakage, the wheel can be duplicated at a much 

The bed is inclined at an angle of forty-five degrees from 
The platen is caused to swing outward and upward to 
In this manner the face of the 


less expense. 
the vertical. 
within five degrees from the horizontal. 
platen presents itself to the operator like a table, while the angle of the 
bed prevents gold leaf or sheets from dropping. 

The press is entirely self-contained, every part being directly attached 
to the frame. The eccentrics are oiled from the outside of the gear 
wheels, and the bridge-shaft trunnions through a slot in the bridge; 
and, consequently, the connecting rods are not pierced. Oil reservoirs 
are formed in the gears, from which project oil holes to the bearing faces 
of the eccentrics, so that oil is fed at each revolution of the gears. 

It is exceedingly compact, and as rigid as the Rock of Gibraltar. 
There is no limit to the speed, except the ability of the operator to lay 
the sheets. It is operated in regular practice at 1,200 impressions an 


hour. The workmanship, material and performance are guaranteed to 


be of the first order. 





THERE is a French invention for printing on wood by means of hot 
type. A guide regulates the degree of heat. The inventor claims that 
the impression is as neat as if obtained by lithography. By using a 
special ink cold type may be employed. Only one man is required 
to work the machine, which will print 350 boxes or 400 flat pieces 


of wood an hour. 
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RECENT PATENTS. 


The following list of patents relating to the printing interests, granted 
during the past month, is specially reported by Franklin H. Hough, 
solicitor of American and foreign patents, 925 F street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., who will furnish copies of patents for 25 cents each : 

IssuE OF SEPTEMBER 4, 1888. 
389,112—Type, Making wood. G. T. Setchell, Norwich, Conn, 
389,135—Type-metal pot and furnace. G. Bender, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to 
Manhattan Typefoundry, New York, N. Y. 
389,113—T ype, Producing dies for making wood. G. T. Setchell, Norwich, Conn. 
IssuE OF SEPTEMBER 11, 1888. 
There were no patents relating to the printing interests included in this issue. 
IssuE OF SEPTEMBER 18, 1888. 
389,561—Printing machine, Color. W. H. Fuller, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
389,800-—-Delivery mechanism for printing machines. G, P. Fenner, New London, 
Conn. 
389,656—Folding machinery for printing presses. G. W. Kendall, St. Albans, Vt. 
389,607—Galley. P. Shniedewend and J. L. Lee, Chicago, III. 
389,650—Printing machine sheet-delivery mechanism. J, T. Hawkins, Taunton, 


Mass. 
IssuE OF SEPTEMBER 25, 1888. 


389,995—Printing floor cloths, etc., Machinery for. J. Wright, Kilcaldy, County 
of Fife, Scotland. 


PAPER MILLS AND MACHINES. 
According to the “ Annuaire de la Papeterie Universelle de 1886” 
(General Annals of the Paper Trade), the countries herewith named 
have the following number of paper mills and machines: 


: Paper Ma- | 
Possessed by Mills. | chines. | C 


France 525 


Portugal 
Greece .... 


Holland... 
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United States of America 

Further, according to the Address Book of Gnutter Staib 
Biberach, X1 Edition, 1886— 

Germany 

Austria, Hungary | 

Switzerland 46 

Luxemburgh | 


go 
8 


2 





Total sum | 3,952 


Printers are divided into two classes. One pushes and elbows his 
way ahead through rain and sunshine, and all manner of business 
adversity, finally commanding a lucrative trade and the respect of his 
competitors. ‘The other class hold back, study with great care the 
various signs of the times, making weak attempts to thrive when 
everything looks favorable, and becoming dormant and faint-hearted the 
moment the financial horizon has an ominous appearance. . The first- 
class always manage to find business in some way, while the other 
seems satisfied to plod along in an aimless manner, executing indiffer- 
ently the work left as their portion. Business of the paying sort comes 
only by personal endeavor and hard work, and those who go steadily 
forward, with ordinary prudence, are sure to lead in the end. Con- 
fidence in one’s ability and the will to do business is as necessary to 
success as a prosperous condition of things generally. He who waits 
for “something to turn up,” “ sits and waits, and waits in vain.” Go 


yourself and do the “ turning.” —Z-.xchange. 
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Se at. ite rs SERIES. 








BOA 8 POINT DANTE (Brevier) $1 85 2OA 1) POINT DANTE (Long Primer) 

THE WESTERN AGENTS FOR THE GEM AND VICTOR 
BABCOCK * PATENT * AIR-SPRING * PRESSES DIAMOND * SELF-CLAMP * POWER 
45 2>STANDARD AND COUNTRYK 23 586 xPAPER CUTTERSK 342 

20A 12 Pc Y DANTE (2 line Nonp. 


THE * CELEBRATED * SUPERIOR * COPPER-MIXED * TYPES 
364 AFOR SALE BY ALL DEALERSK 752 


18 POINT DANTE (3 line Nonp. 


GREAT + WESTERN # TYPE # FOUNDRY 
34 ACHICAGO ILLINOIS#* 57 


NTE (4 line Nonp. 


THEIR + CHESTNUT # BELLS 
2 AWERE RINGINGEK 6 





GENERAL * -MAS I ERS 
9S AaADUMESTICEK 6 


FOREIGN# -RE SORT 
3 AGARKUDENE = 


od by BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, Chic 
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OUTING SERIES vu 2 e 
1) A 6 Point, No. 45 $1.50 
1D DO HO DE 
RA 6 Point, No. 42, $1.75 
BOA 6 Point, No. 44 F150 
; 
2A 6 Point, No. 45 $1.75 ; 
NWN Ne 
| | 
| 
| 
7 Sete . _— 
JAGGED JERIES * silacsecel priced 
18 A—l2 POINT, No. 41—$1.75 } 
CGDL @ SHADES © AXD © RAMBLES 
WOUNDED VETEKANS ADDRESS TO THE CONGREGATION 
35 NGONS AMONG QUAINT ARCHITECTURE 
i 


PHELPS, » DALTON « & % C2. % 150 % CONGRESS » STREET 
THIS IS SOMETHING ENTIRELY UNEXPECTED 


14 A——-l2 POINT, No. 40——-$1.75 


| BRASS KULE & LEAD CUTTING C2 
| FLOWERS « IN « BL@M « 84 » KEMARKABLE » PEOPLE 
BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 











Pe agen erm — 


12 A——-12 POINT, No. 3}——$1.75 


P@R WORK UNKNOWN HEKE | 
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CURSIVE 


opeshon, Wa335., October, 1888 
To Printers 


Thixe CS urgive Script iy? an. imitation. of ow fashion 
of writing which wayD popular in ofrance__~ouring  — 
Sixteenth Century. Nichola Dranjon, as afrench Engraver, 
cut the— first punchey> at aL yous, ~ouring (he—_ year 1556. 
} Che Ring gave fim exclusive pridilege to manufacture 
the © iGiliti__for ten. peary> 

Che CC urgiGe was then known, ay> C ivilitic, and Way> 
30 called from__the title of oO book of precepts, which way > 
frequently reprinted in these types? with intent to teach ofrench 
children to read the fashionable handwriting of the vay 

Sdmirers of Eccentric charactery> will find iH the CS ursiGe 


pleasing Garicticy> of W diacCal forms in both, the © apital yo 





aid Lower Case, andely> of shapey> ~vesigned by (he 
3 | qnasteryD of carly tppt_—__printing 

They faGe__been_ displaced by reason. of changeyD in 
faste___, but they aré being restored to faGor, and will gratify 
i those who velight in. the quaintnesy> and strength of the ofd= 


time (master printery> 





Phelps, Dalton & Co. 
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PATENTS PENDING FOR THE LINDSAY TYPE FOUNDRY 


5O A, NONPAREIL (6 POINTS) EpDITH. PRICE $2.00 30 A. BREVIER (8 POINTS) EDITH. PRICE $2.25 
=TICKNOR & PHILLIPS= BEAUTIFUL + SCENIC + DISPLAY 
ENGRAVERS, + PRINTERS + AND + STATIONERS =NEBUCHADNEZZAR, OR BABYLON FALLEN= 


CRESTS, MONOGRAMS, INVITATIONS, WEDDING CARDS, ETC. =ST. GEORGE + STATEN-ISLAND-=- 


=34 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK.*= 
AUGUST 24TH, 1876 


25 A. Pica (12 PoINnTs) EpITH. PRICE $2.50 


JOHNSTON, LANGDON, THOMPSON, & COMPANY 
=WHOLESALE + GROCERS + AND + PRODUCE + COMMISSION + MERCHANTS= 
42 TO 50 CHESTNUT & 3! TO 37 WALNUT STREETS, 
=PHILADELPHIA + PENN= 


i A. PICA (12 POINTS) IRENE. PRICE $1.00 


BORA 2 SPT tf SYAAAD HR tf BATTEN G 


8 A. THREE LINE NONPAREIL (18 POINTS) IRENE, PRICE $5.00 
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LINDSAY Type FouNpry, New York. 
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3 / ortised REGISTERED, No 11,265. 

$ eX e MECHANICAL PATENT, MAR. 31, 1885 
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> a 9 POINT. THREE-LINE EXCELSIOR MORTISED. Price, $1.8 
6 Pont. NONPAREIL MorTISED. Price, $1.4 ! 


IMPORTANT INTELLIGENCE MOURNFUL NEWS 
POODLE’S BRASS COLLAR NEEDS REPAIRING SACRED ELEPHANT ABSCONDS 
1234567890 1234567890 


12 POINT. PIcA MORTISED. Price, $2.1 18 Point. THREE-LINE NONPAREIL MORTISED. Price, $2.5 


TURNPIKE VIEW PATIENCE 
FLOWERY HOMESTEADS WAITING FATHERS 


24 PoINT. Two-LINE Pica MorTISsED. Price, $3 


MEDIEVAL WATCHMEN 


36 POINT. THREE-LINE Pica MORTISED. Price, $4.3 


ADVANCED RUMO 


48 Point. FourR-LINE Pica MorRTISED. Price, $5.7 


RKECORDER 


_ -* Ss - de. Ae —_ an sis © 








The Series used in Combination 


} Tie KIGHTH (HARITY BAIR ciscx 


The four larger sizes are cored or mortised, wherever practicable, to make even spacing, to allow their placement in the middle of a word, or to allow the insertion o 
Y S ’ Ss ~ G 
a smaller size of the series. The Ornaments are furnished only with the Four-Line Pica, The founts are complete with figures. 





Shniedewend & Lee Co., Agents, Chicago, 11. 





MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., Philadelphia. 
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GeoXWarther's Sous 


Pernting Tinks 
bo down St. 
Tew York. 


For Sale by all First-Class Dealers in Printing Material Everywhere. 





Enameled ((Jood Type. 


THE ONLY TYPE 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


GARDEN - CITY- TYPE - FOUNDRY 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Presenting a hard, durable face, without grain or pores, which 


will not absorb the ink and is readily cleaned 
with lye or benzine. 


SuPERIOR TO ALL OTHER IN WEAR AND FINISH. 
Specially adapted for Qolor Work. 


Used by the Leading Bag-Houses, Railroad and Show-— 


Printing Offices of New York, Chicago, St. Louts, ete. 





Messrs. KURTZ, BLANCHARD & CO, say: 

We have had a great deal of wood type, but find it does not wear or answer the 
purpose of our printing nearly as well as the Enameled. 
BROOKLYN EAGLE JOB PRINTING DEPARTMENT say: 

We have used your type in our poster department for about three years, and 


can testify to its superior printing qualities. 


SEND FOR LATEST SPECIMEN BoOKS AND PRICES TO 


PRINTERS’ AND BINDERS’ 


Machinery and Material, 


—ALSO— 


CHICAGO STANDS AND DRYING RACKS, 
DEVOS’ PAT. LEAD AND SLUG RACK, 


Cabinets, Cases, Stands, Wood Furniture, Reglet, 


Imposing Stones, etc. 


DEALERS IN SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


IMPORTERS OF 


“GERMAN INKS AND BRONZES. 


OFFICE AND SALESROOMS: 


338, 340, 342 Dearborn Street, 


TELEPHONE 1745. 


CHICAGO. 


FACTORY: 


Gor. 19th and Blackwell Streets, 


The Nofional Printers’ Malerials Co. 


279 Front St., NEw York. 
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ii 
! a NOW IN PRESS! 
\ 
——————— Inclusive Catalogue and Price~List — 
————— WITH DETAILED DESCRIPTION —————— 
ie - OF THE ENTIRE COMPLEMENT canon 
ig Sad aeons ae pec ine ncn 
Pet = siasnaneennee = 
—————————— J 
——————— _ Printing, Embossing, Paper-Box Cutting and Creasing. 
———— ELABORATELY ILLUSTRATED. 
———————— wiht BE siNWT OW APPLICATION. : 
a ADDRESS : 
a = JOHN THOMSON, ae 
} 143 Nassau Street, - - NEW YORK CITY. soe 
*—_—_—— ———— TH E —__—__—_—_—_——_-* 
' 3 == " " 
Emmerich Improved Bronzing « Dusting Machine 
ae ' 
We manufacture five sizes, indicated by the largest size 
' sheet the machines will bronze. 
No. 1, . . - 16x35 No. 3, - . . 28x 44 
No. 2, - - - - 25x40 No. 4, - . - - 34x50 
No. 5, - . 36 x 54 
; ——— —<—<—<—<— 
: Over Three Hundred in Use 
Now in use by all the large and prominent Litho- 
i graphing and Printing Establishments in the country. 
P cpacicnmaicin 


CONSIDERED THE DEFINITION OF BRONZING 
BY ALL PURCHASERS. 










MANUFACTURED BY 


E:-MMERICH & WONDERLEHR, 


1g1 and 193 Worth Street, 
NEW YORK, U.S A. 












Write for prices and particulars 
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“INTAGLIO AND RELIEF PRINTING} 
 Sanufiae cturers oF 


PLATES 5 FOR ALL? RINTING PURPOSES” 






: | VARJOUS PROCESSES, 
Pi-25 8 BARCLAY ST., ade PARK PLACE. 











FROM A PHOTO-ENGRAVING, DIRECT, AFTER A WASH DRAWING, 
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Holiday Engravings 


We shall soon issue our sixth Annual Illustrated Circular, in which will be 
represented a very large selection of Engravings suitable for the coming holiday 
season. Electrotype in form, blocked type-high. 

The list is larger than any preceding it, and with a variety of subjects that 
should fill any want. 

To those who require special engravings to order, our 


MOSSTY PE Direttrom Photograph) PROCESS 


as well as our several other methods, afford the means for the production of relief 
engravings for all purposes. 

We will furnish electrotype from the Mosstype plate shown on page 42, in this 
issue, for $10 00. It is a cut that will require careful printing. We have facilities 
for doing careful presswork, and would be glad to estimate on furnishing printed 
sheets. 

Send stamps for circulars, and particulars for estimate. 


MOSS ENGRAVING CO., 
535 PEARL STREET, - - - NEW YORK. 





Gro. H. Taytor & Co. James T. Mix. 


Geo. H. Taylor & Co. 
wHoLesaLe PAV PER eaters, 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, 


Nos. 184 & 186 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 











XE do not attempt to cover the entire field, but our lines of | 

Book, Cover and Print Papers are the best goods produced 
of their respective grades. Order of us, and gef the dest. 
a specialty of yearly contracts on Roll News. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS. 


| successful one in its class. 


We make | 
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== The Six Best — 





THE SMYTH BOOK-SEWING MACHINE : bet 


Sews with Thread more Books than Five or Six Girls, oak om a H ealeanie, 
Stronger and more Flexible and Durable Book. 


THE THOMPSON WIRE-STITCHING MACHINE : : 


The Original and only Satisfactory Wire- Stitcher. Flat or Round Wi ire, , Side 
or Saddle Stitch, up to an inch in thickness. ————-----_ 


THE ELLIOTT THREAD-STITCHING MACHINE : : 


Stitches with Cotton, Linen or Silk Thread more Pamphlets than Five Girls, 
and much Better. Ties an Absolutely Square, Hard Knot. ——— aa 


THE CHAMBERS FOLDING MACHINE ::::°::::: 


The only Folder adapted to Fine Work. Folds either from Points or Gauges, 
with Four Times the Speed of Hand, and with Greater Accuracy. ——— 


THE ACME PAPER CUTTING MACHINE ::::::°: 


The original and only Simple, Automatic, Self-Clamping Cutter made. Does 
e@ Twice as much and Saves all the Hard Work of Cutting Paper. Has more 
Improvements in Saving Labor, ‘lime and Space than any Cutter extant. 








THE GIANT SIGNATURE PRESS :+:+:+:+:+:: 


e Compresses Signatures for tying up. Saves cost of ‘he and does Better 
* Work. Preserves the Life of the Paper and Stability of the Bound Book. 





These machines are sold subject to trial, and guaranteed by their 
respective manufacturers, in addition to the guarantee of the agents. 

These six machines stand on their merits as being each the most 
No first-class Bindery can afford to do with- 
out them, or to accept unsatisfactory substitutes. 


Send for Descriptive Circulars, Terms and 1 Prices to 


“MONTAGU E &@ FULLER, 


General Agents for United States and Canada. 


41 Beekman Street, New York. 
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PROUTY -¢ CYLI MDER 


— Job and Book Presses. 


$550 00 
- 600 00 
675 00 


“ 
“ 


SIZES AND PRICES. 


No. 1.—7 Column Folio, 
“ . 
BOXED AND ON CARS. 


The Standard Newspaper Prouty. 


No. 2.—8 
No. 3.—9 
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Write for Terms and Cash Discounts on the Five Roller News and Job Press and the New Eight Roller Combination Book Press. 


THESE PRESSES WILL SAVE YOU FROM $800 TO $1,800. 
SPLENDID BARGAINS IN WASHINGTON PRESSES AND JOBBERS. 


WRITE 


W. G. WALKER & CO., Sole Preprictors, MADISON, WIS. 


TO —— 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 





Mosstype—Engraved by the Moss EnGravinG Co., 535 Pearl street, New York. 


See notice on page g1 in reference to this engraving. 




















CORRESPONDENCE. 


While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subjects, 
we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anonymous letters will 
not be noticed ; therefore our correspondents will please give names—not for publica- 
tion, if they desire to remain incog., but as a guarantee of good faith. 


MEGILL’S GAUGE PINS. 
To the Editor: New York, October 9, 1888. 

In the September number of THE INLAND PRINTER appeared a 
paragraph under the head of “ The Practical Printer,” which would 
seem to reflect on the merits of my patented gauge pins. 

I do not know that they were before the mind of the esteemed author 
when he penned those lines, but fearing that some printers who are 
unfamiliar with their workings might continue to live in darkness con- 
cerning their true merits, I ask that you give this publicity. 

It would appear by the writer’s statement that all “ guide pins’? must 
be inserted through a great many sheets of paper to insure their hold on 
the platen; that they must be forced through not only the top sheets, 
but also through the paper underneath, which is termed the packing, 
causing it, as he properly claims, to be unfit for subsequent use on fine 
work of larger form. 

Whatever may be necessary with other pins (and we know of none 
now in use except of crude and unprofitable contrivance) it is not neces- 
sary to insert any of my gauge pins, old or new, through more than two 
or three sheets, which number is generally employed for making ready, 
and thrown aside after the job is finished. They were originally devised 
with a view of overcoming this objection to the use of pointed gauges, 
and so far have failed to meet with a successful rival, and while they 
may not equal carefully and strongly gummed quads on long run color 
work, they certainly will do a fine register, and possess advantages in 
the quickness with which they are applied, and the completeness of their 
construction, which adapts them to the great mass of work done on the 
job press. EpWARD L. MEGILL. 


FROM WORCESTER. 
WoRCESTER, Mass., September 14, 1888. 


To the Editor: 
On Friday afternoon, immediately after the second edition had gone 
to press, Mr. Philip Schofield (foreman of the Gaze/¢e composing room), 
called all hands to the middle of the room. The occasion was the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the marriage of Mr. David Armitage, “ad ”’ 
man on the paper. His fellow-employés wished to recognize the event, 
and did it in a very handsome manner. Mr. Charles H. Doe, editor of 
the paper, who made the presentation, spoke in substance, as follows: 

He said it had been made his pleasant duty to infogm Mr. Armitage 
that his friends in the office had become aware of the family anniversary 
which he was observing, and had all agreed that it ought not to pass 
without some expression of the good-will felt toward him. Mr. Doe 
said he was gratified to be selected as spokesman, not only because of 
his esteem for Mr. Armitage, but because he liked to be recognized in 
all such office gatherings which promoted good feeling among the men, 
and when they could all meet good-naturedly, relieved from the drive 
of work, so trying on an afternoon newspaper. He could bear witness 
from his relations to Mr. Armitage to his loyalty to the office and to his 
ability as an editorial writer, and could bear witness, too, that while he 
had been faithful to his employers, he had never toadied or flattered, or 
curried favor at the expense of others. To his fellow-workmen he had 
been as true as steel. In fact, could a man’s character be put into a 
single phrase, he was above all things a straightforward, square man, 

“« True as the needle to the pole, 
Or as the dial to the sun.”’ 

“We extend. our compliments and good wishes,” said Mr. Doe, 
“not only to you, but to your excellent wife, and we hope you will 
carry them to her. To you and to yours, we give the hand of good 
fellowship, and we all say, ‘God bless you, David! May you live long 
and prosper.’ ”’ 

The testimonial was then uncovered and proved to be a handsome 
The pitcher, mounted on a stand, is twenty inches 
It bears a handsomely 


silver water set. 
high, and its conspicuous ornament is fuchsias. 


engraved inscription: ‘Presented to Mr. and Mrs. David Armitage 
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by employés of the Worcester vening Gazette,’ the name of the paper 
The 


bowl and goblet are gold lined, and the set is very beautiful in its 


being cut in old English letter, the same as the Gaze¢/e heading. 


design. 

Mr. Armitage, much moved, made an impromptu speech in reply, 
expressing his gratitude, and his friendship for the office and the men. 
He had always tried to do his duty as a man, and he hoped that might 
be considered when it became necessary to reckon up his errors and his 
failures. 
she had given him to act his part in the world manfully. 


He spoke feelingly of his wife, and of the help and strength 


All hands then went back to their cases, after congratulating Mr. 


Armitage and wishing him many happy returns. CORMACK. 


FROM BRITISH HONDURAS. 
To the Editor + BELIZE, September 13, 1888. 

This isolated colony, where Great Britain has set a foot, in opposi- 
tion to your American ideas of propriety, never has yet been noted for 
its excellent printing offices and presses, nor fine specimens of jobs ; 
nevertheless there has been this year a tendency toward better things. 
A small job office, on the interchangeable system, including an improved 
No. 7 Golding jobber, was received from Boston, and now a new 
newspaper plant, from the same house, has given an impetus to the 
printing business, and exhibits the fact that we ought to have begun 
years ago to purchase our printing materials in America. The new 
system, and a uniformity of heights and of what constitutes fonts of 
type, together with the beautiful presses, cutters, and other printing 
materials which are now manufactured only in America, will soon show 
this community how long they have groped about in the dark, and 
which is the shortest way out. 

If the countries of the world which have introduced modern print- 
ing as a means of education and enlightenment among themselves, will 
read THE INLAND PRINTER, and carefully note its advertisements, as I 
have done for a year past, they will profit by it. Their newspapers and 
books may be largely improved, and their printers will be glad that the 
city of Chicago, for instance, has made such wonderful advance in the 
“art preservative ” in the last decade or two. 

Your correspondent joined the typographical union of St. Louis, 
Missouri, in 1852, and up to the time of final departure from the United 
States, a dozen years ago, and to this date, was never other than a strict 
union man, and belonged temporarily to several branches of the frater- 
nity. If you should give place to this, no doubt there are yet alive a 
number of printers scattered between San Francisco and New York 
who will open their eyes when they learn that he still lives and puts in 
his eight hours every day among the cases and presses of a neat little job 
and news room among the palms and sea breezes of a tropical town. 


Yours respectfully, C. L. Goopricn. 





FROM A COUNTRY PRINTER. 


To the Editor : 
I have been an interested reader of your valuable magazine for 


IRON MowunTAIN, Mich., September 23, 1888. 


some months, and the humor seizes upon me to unburden my soul in 
reference to some of the mechanical difficulties encountered by the 
country printer. I see in THE INLAND PRINTER many hints upon 
management and execution of work that are valuable to the proprietors 
of moderately large establishments, but I sometimes feel that THE 
INLAND PRINTER forgets that there are thousands of printers and pub- 
lishers located in towns that run from 2,000 to 10,000 population who 
meet perplexing difficulties in what are doubtless considered the 
simplest of operations, because they are suddenly called upon to per- 
form some piece of work outside of the usual run of business in 
country offices, and they thirst for knowledge that possibly many of 
your subscribers would think it superfluous to give. This large class of 
printers, Mr. Editor, must be reporters, editors, bookkeepers, proof- 
readers, canvassers, job printers, pressmen, roller-makers, bookbinders, 
engravers—in fact, must be ready to turn their hands to anything that 
pertains to the printing business, and as no city-bred printer, or country- 
bred printer for that matter, is instructed in all these things during 
his apprenticeship, it follows that oftentimes he must depend upon his 
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own ingenuity to carry him through. He is located where he cannot 
call in the assistance of the engraver, bookbinder, roller-maker, etc., at 
any time in case of emergency, so he must do these things himself, and 
the results of his efforts must oftentimes be unsatisfactory and embar- 
rassing. ‘The writer hereof recently received an order for 2,500 small 
pamphlets bound in cloth, the covers being made of binders’ cloth, 
pasted ontoheavy manila paper. The work was simple enough until it 
came to pasting the cloth onto the pamphlets, which was the last oper- 
ation, except trimming the finished book. I am certain a bookbinder 
would know how to do this without having the covers roll up as they 
dried, and would not have piled up his work, and to his horror have 
found it was beginning to mildew. At the risk of being set down by 
you and your readers as being an incompetent printer, I mention 
this circumstance, hoping that through you I may receive valuable hints 
for the future. I have ways to overcome similar difficulties in binding 
small numbers of check books, receipt books, etc., as I often do, but 
this is my first experience with a job of the kind referred to, and I 
freely acknowledge my ignorance as to the best method to do the work. 
It may be said I should have competent workmen in my employ, but 
it must be remembered that the class of work usually coming into the 
country printing office does not include such jobs as the above, and it is 
a rare thing to find a journeyman printer who would be better posted 
as to the best method of doing work outside his regular routine of 
labor. I am convinced, Mr. Editor, that a few hints upon this subject 
will be interesting to many of your readers, as well as to 
Yours truly, 


FROM SCRANTON. 


To the Editor : SCRANTON, Pennsylvania, September 28, 1888. 
Most of the job offices here have reduced their force to the foreman 
The indications are that business will pick up 


and a couple of boys. 
The new Refudiican building, 


shortly after the November election. 
which had reached the fifth story and had the roof about completed, 
and had to be taken down again, the result of a bad foundation, is again 
showing itself to be pushed forward rapidly, and by January next it is 
expected to be ready for occupancy. 

Schoen & Keller, two former employés of the Repudlican job and 
press rooms, who started in business some months ago, are doing a first- 
class business; result, nothing but first-class work leaves their office. 
Business men appreciate good work, consequently they are extra busy 
Mr. Schoen is what may be called a “star” 
We con- 


for this season of the year. 
at presswork, and Mr. Keller, speaking mildly, is an artist. 
gratulate these gentlemen on their success in their new undertaking. 
The 7yuth, of course, is at last settled in its new office, and is now 
running one of R. Hoe’s perfecting presses, 20,000 copies an hour. 
This is another successful enterprise issuing an evening paper. It is 
now rumored that the morning 7?mes (democratic) will, after the elec- 
tion, receive a partner to the present publisher, and it may take a big 
boom, besides it will be made more of a metropolitan journal than it is 
at present. 

The Typothet lately formed here seem to think they are a very 
important element. A few hot-heads, who were doing their work with 
boys, found that they could not compete against men of experience and 
ability, and who did work that union offices could not begin to touch 
with their figures, and who also about destroyed any profitable living at 
all, are now the biggest toads in the puddle in perfecting a regular and 
profitable schedule of rates, and are endeavoring to boycott a couple 
of the best offices in the city because they will not subscribe their names 
to the “ never-to-be-broken schedule of rates,” or their ironclad agree- 
These very offices never have a union man in them only when 
an extra rush comes. We would like to ask what good the Typothetz 
is if they still cut rates? Well, the way it is done probably is they give 
the schedule price on a job, and, if an old customer or friend, then a 
To illustrate it: a job was taken 


ment. 


neat ten to twenty per cent discount. 
to one of these boycotted offices; the price given—it was too high. It was 
taken to an office of the Typothetz, and it was there taken for from $2 
to $5 less than the former office. And still they are trying to establish 
a schedule of rates, or probably this is what our brethren call a “ trust.’ 


Eh? B. J. B. 


| 





FROM MONTREAL, P. Q. 
To the Editor : MonrtrREAL, October 7, 1888. 

As I have not seen anything in THE INLAND PRINTER relating to 
Montreal matters I have concluded to do what I could in that line. 
The printing fraternity in general are jubilant over the election of one of 
their number to parliament. At the special election held last month to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. Coursol, Mr. A. T. Lepine, 
member of the French typographical union, and also an influential 
member of the Knights of Labor, was elected by a handsome majority 
of six hundred. The candidate from the first announced himself as 
being strictly a prohibitionist and trade unionist in all matters. The 
liberal party, who had always claimed to be the friend of the working- 
man, showed their genuineness by putting a candidate in the field. 
The conservatives, who were considered the enemy of labor, did not 
put forward a candidate, so there were only two candidates ; and, in 
the face of all the obstacles placed in his way, it is considered a glorious 
victory for organized labor. 

Work seems to be fair in most of the printing offices. The Gazette 
office has an order for a million almanacs to be printed in English, 
French and German. ‘They are for an American firm, who claim they 
can get them done cheaper here by sending the plates, and, after 
they are done, ship them to other countries without paying any duty on 
them. This requires the above office to work nights. 

The //erald office also has a million almanacs in two languages — 
French and English—which require it to put in a good deal of 
overtime. 

The office of the Canadian Workman, only in existence a few 
months, is experiencing quite a boom. Besides the weekly paper, 
which has a good circulation, the proprietors have a monthly, and in a 
few weeks will issue a daily hotel register, besides catalogue and 
commercial work. The office is run on the codperative plan. Each 
shareholder belongs to the Knights of Labor or the International 
Typographical Union. The undertaking will undoubtedly be a finan- 
The readers of THE INLAND PRINTER here are sorry to 
J. 2. Me 


cial success. 
see that a duty has been imposed on that publication. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 
To the Editor: WASHINGTON, D. C., September 28, 1888. 

Your Louisville correspondent, C. F. T., in his letter of July and 
August, to your valuable publication, makes certain statements which I 
think are, to say the least, very unjust to the gentlemen who represented 
the organized pressmen at Kansas City. As such statements are calcu- 
lated to do harm, and have a tendency te retard organization in the 
pressmen’s branch of the craft by creating a want of confidence in the 
minds of those whom we are striving to gather into the fold, I deem it 
my duty to reply to him. 

C. F. T. tells us that “ we have been, seen and conquered.” He 
also tells us “ There is no denying the fact that some of the unions that 
were the most pronounced in their demands for an international press- 
men’s union, sent representatives who had opinions just the opposite, 
and who were the most persistent opponents to the scheme.” He tells 
us all this, but fails to tell us that the cause of this change was brought 
about by the new light that was thrown upon the “scheme” at Kansas 
City. The pressmen delegaies, after coming together and talking the 
matter over, came to the conclusion that it was not for the best interest 
of the craft to separate at this time. 

Stripped of all its glittering generalities the main cause of our 
dissatisfaction was not with the International Typographical Union, nor 
of any act that they had done as a body toward the pressmen of the 
country; on the contrary, they have treated us with kindness and con- 
sideration, and have always stood ready to extend a helping hand, but 
I cannot say the same for the late executive council. To their action 
alone must be attributed all the ill feeling and dissatisfaction which has 
been engendered by their unlawful action in revoking the charter of a 
pressmen’s union without the faintest semblance of authority or warrant 
of law for so doing. 

I cannot agree with C. F. T. that the pressmen owe a debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Pym or anyone else. Our remaining under the jurisdic- 
tion of the International Typographical Union depended solely on the 
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disposition that body would make of the case of No. 6. As we had | been forced to seek more extensive quarters. They are now located in 


right on our side, I do not think that the pressmen received one iota 
more from the Committee of Appeals than they were justly entitled to. 
They only received justice, pure and simple. 

C. F. T., in speaking of the propositions that have been submitted 
to the subordinate unions relating to the increase of the per capita tax 
says that “ The question now is whether the pressmen will submit to 
being forced into what they well know is opposed to their interests,” 
and adds, “I think not, and many others are of the same opinion.” In 
answer to this, I would most respectfully refer him, and those who 
hold the same views as himself on the subject, to the letter from 
C. W. M., of Philadelphia, published in the August number of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. I heartily indorse C. W. M., when he says, “I 
tell you union men, something of the kind must be adopted if you wish 
to bring unionism and beneficence to our homes and firesides.”’ 

C. F. T. goes further, and attempts to lift the veil that hides the 
future, and brings forth all the trials and tribulations (that in his imag- 
ination he finds therein stored) for our especial benefit. Yet in the 
same breath he makes the assertion that “ with separate organizations, 
and an amicable arrangement existing between them, would put the two 
branches in a position to accomplish anything within reason.” If this 
is so, what is the matter with having this amicable arrangement, and 
still retain the same relations to the International Typographical Union ? 
We can have it just as well, and I think a great deal better, for in 
union there is strength. As a majority of our unions are small in 
membership, it is as much as they can do to meet the expenses of their 
local organizations. To burden them with the additional expense of 
an international organization would be the surest means we could adopt 
to sweep them out of existence. If C. F. T. wants to benefit his craft, 
let him employ his talents in getting up a code of laws that will benefit 
the pressmen, and help along this amicable arrangement that he speaks 
of. I am assured that anything emanating from the pressmen that is 
for their welfare will meet with the hearty codperation of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union. 

In conclusion, I would say that the course followed by the pressmen 
delegates at Kansas City was the proper one, under the circumstances. 
I feel satisfied that time will prove this assertion correct. ‘There were 
many things demonstrated to us there that we had no idea of. I hope 
the pressmen in the future will profit by our experience. It is one 
thing to make a bargain, and another to deliver the goods. C. H. 


FROM BOSTON. 


To the Editor: Boston, October 4, 1888. 

The general business outlook here is good, and the printing trade is 
receiving its full share. Fall trade has fairly started, and nearly all the 
offices are quite busy, though some are not yet pushed to their full capacity. 

Messrs. Alfred Mudge & Son are very busy in all departments, the 
job department especially being crowded. Besides their numerous cyl- 
inder presses, they have several Gordons and one of each size of the 
Golding Jobber. This house is one of the oldest and best equipped in 
the city, and turns out a class of work second to none. 

The book department of the Rand Avery Company is full of work, 
and I am informed that enough is already in hand to keep this depart- 
ment running for the next six months. “The Franklin Press’? has for 
many years been the imprint that has appeared on work turned out by 
this house, but it has recently been changed to “ The Lawson Press.” 
This firm recently advertised for forty pressmen for nightwork, by 
which it is evident they intend to run their plant to its fullest capacity. 
Mr. Thomas W. Lawson is now president, treasurer and manager of 
this company. 

Mr. John C. Rand, formerly president of the Rand Avery Company, 
is now interested in the American Queen, a new society and fashion 
magazine, the first number of which is to appear this month. Many of 
the illustrations and all the fashion plates will come from Paris. 

The office of Messrs. C. A. Pinkham & Co. has been removed to 
new and more commodious quarters on Congress street, and now claim 
to have one of the most convenient offices in the city. 

Messrs. C. W. Calkins & Co. have also removed, though as yet are 
not fully settled. This is the second time in six years that this firm has 








a large new building on Purchase street and occupy two floors, the 
upper one being devoted to their cylinder presses. They have evidently 
profited by the change. 

Mr. Wyman, a gentleman well and favorably known to the printers 
of Boston and vicinity, has recently accepted the office of treasurer of 
the Wright & Potter Printing Company. In making this selection the 
company has used excellent judgment, for Mr. Wyman has had many 
years experience in printing, or those branches of business connected 
with it which peculiarly fit him for the responsible duties now devolv- 
ing upon him. 

Labor Day brought out the greatest display of organized labor ever 
seen in Boston. Business generally was suspended and the city pre- 
sented its usual holiday appearance. ‘The principal feature of the day 
was the procession, after which a picnic was enjoyed at Oak Island, 
Revere Beach. Though Boston Typographical Union voted not to take 
part in the procession, there were many who wished to see our craft 
represented, and as a result of their efforts the printers showed up well. 
The procession was reviewed at the state house by the lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, at the city hall by the mayor, and at Fort Hill square by the 
chief marshal. It consumed nearly two hours in passing a given point. 

Mr. Moses King, the well-known publisher of several valuable guide 
books, is now president of the Moses King Publishing Company. Their 
office is located on Boylston street. 

A printer in this place has just invented a press which it is claimed 
will turn out 3,000,000 impressions per day. A trial was recently made 
of the only one yet built, and it is claimed with satisfactory results. 
The paper is fed from a continuous roll, and the press is designed for 
such classes of cheap work as have long runs. E. F.S. 


THE TYPOGRAPHICAL INDUSTRY IN THE 
METROPOLIS. 
To the Editor: New York, October 8, 1888. 

The refusal of the officers of the United Typothetz to receive the 
committee of the International Typographical Union at the national 
convention of the former body, held here last month, has aroused con- 
siderable discussion unfavorable to the members of the Typothet. 
The general sentiment among printers, and others directly or indirectly 
interested, is that the action of the representatives of the master printers 
was arbitrary, unwarranted and unjust, and the refusal to meet the com- 
mittee of union men will, eventually, revert against those members of 
the Typothetze that were particularly instrumental in passing the 
obnoxious resolution, and conspicuous in the movement to keep the 
International Union’s committee out of the convention. 

As was intimated in a previous letter would be the case, a revival in 
the printing, publishing, bookmaking and kindred interests was inau- 
gurated with the opening of October. ‘The prominent houses that 
control almost exclusively the political literature are having a great 
boom. The rush, however, will end at the close of this month, and 
unless these establishments are fortunate enough to capture new and 
large contracts, many worthy and deserving compositors and other hands 
will be idle. 

The publication of campaign papers gives a temporary boom to some 
of the small houses, but as these sheets will be suspended within a few 
weeks, a large number of men will either be furloughed or discharged. 
The outlook is certainly discouraging. 

The trouble at John Polhemus’ printing house is still unadjusted, 
and there is little probability of a satisfactory or amicable settlement of 
the difficulty for an indefinite period. The firm maintain the stubborn 
front that has always characterized them, and the locked-out compositors 
evince no disposition to accept anything but the union scale. 

Theodore L. DeVinne, ex-president of the United Typothetx of 
America, and one of the best posted men in regard to the typographical 
labor situation in the country, says that the condition of the printing 
business continues to be unsettled, uncertain and unsatisfactory. The 
city is crowded with unemployed printers and general help, and with 
the advent of the cold weather an army of men will be anxiously seek- 
ing employment that cannot be found. Mr. DeVinne further states that 
while there may be a spurt of work from now until after the holiday 
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season, the work will hardly be sufficient for the local hands, and he 
advises all good job printers especially to seek work elsewhere than in 
New York, as the chances of getting a situation are few and far between. 

For some years past the officers of Typographical Union No. 6 have 
been endeavoring to convert the M/az/ and Express office into a union 
office. In November, 1883, when the newspaper scale was enforced, 
the paper was “ratted.” At seven o’clock Friday evening, October 5, 
the non-union force was discharged, and Sherman Cummins, a member 
of No. 6, has been appointed foreman. He will have as assistants, 
Don. L. Swett and Thomas F. Scully. On Saturday, October 6, the 
office began as a union office. 

The capture of the J/az/ and Express office has inspired the officers 
and members of “ Big 6” with new courage and hope, and they will 
now redouble their efforts to get other non-union paper and_ publishing 
establishments within the fold of the union. 

The special matinee at the Fourteenth Street Theater on Thursday 
afternoon, October 4, for the benefit of the newspaper men in the yellow- 
fever infected district in the South, was a grand success. The proceeds 
of the matinee, which were quite substantial, will be used in aiding 
newspaper men who have been stricken down at their posts, or, in case 
of death, in providing for their families. It was given under the 
auspices of the New York Press Club. The use of the theater was 
tendered free by Manager Rosenquest. Miss Cora Tanner and her 
excellent company gave her play, “ Fascination,” as their contribution 
to the worthy cause. Among the very large and appreciative audience 
were leading newspaper publishers and editors, while the humble ranks 
of reporters and printers were well represented. Many of the promi- 
nent newspaper owners and employing printers occupied private boxes. 

PRINTER-JOURNALIST. 


FROM ENGLAND. 
[From our own Correspondent. ] 
To the Editor: SHEFFIELD, September 24, 1888. 

Typographers and the employés connected with the various indus- 
tries appertaining to the printing trade seem to be fairly well occupied 
throughout the country, taking into consideration the period of the year, 
which -is usually the most slack season the printer experiences. In 
some parts of the provinces trade is unwontedly busy, compositors 
being in good demand. The heavy and complicated lists of voters, 
which a recent parliamentary bill necessitates, published for the first 
time this year, are causing a great push which will continue into Novem- 
ber. It is said that only indifferent compositors are now found on the 
road. There is a great dispute in the trade at Hull. The employers of 
this town seem anxious to employ only non-union men, and it is antici- 
pated that the Typographical Association will have a hard fight in this 
direction during the coming winter. At Burnley there is also a similar 
difficulty, which, however, has a prospect of an early settlement. The 
printers’ engineering trade is reported to be flourishing, and the pros- 
pects for the immediate future are very satisfactory. 

From the half-yearly report of the ‘Typographical Association, just 
issued, it appears that the membership has increased from 7,498 in 
December last to 7,590 at the end of June. The stock account now 
amounts to £13,493 16s.6d. Attention has recently been given to the 
financial position of the superannuation fund, and the members will 
realize the necessity of largely increased subscriptions if the fund is to 
be maintained. 

The London Society of Compositors is now the largest centralized 
union in the United Kingdom, 7,300 members being enrolled, possess- 
ing invested capital to the amount of £23,000. 

The American copyright bill, which is under consideration by the 
American legislature, is now looked upon with considerable misgiving 
by the printers of this country. They sympathized with British authors, 
and thought it only just that literary men should have a fair remunera- 
tion for their work wherever it was appropriated. But in supporting 
the agitation for international copyright the printing fraternity did not 
speculate upon the somewhat hard and apparently unjust conditions 
which it has transpired are necessary to secure the benefits of this law. 
Enormous quantities of printed matter are weekly imported into this 
country from the United States, entirely free of duty. There is 
consequently a desire for more equitable commercial rights. If the bill 





becomes law it will necessarily divert much printing from this country 
to the-United States, for publishing rights will thus be secured in both 
countries. 

As an instance in which level-headed business men recognize the 
value of advertising, it may be stated that an eminent firm of London 
soap manufacturers have spent no less than £100,000 per annum for the 
past two or three years in advertising alone. British publishers must 
depend upon the probable revenue accruing from soap in all their calcu- 
lations. 

The number of females engaged in the printing trade in England in 
1861 was only 419; twenty years afterward women employés had 
increased four-fold, and the returns for the next census, 1891, promise 
to exhibit a very large increase indeed. Few females are employed as 
compositors in England, though in Scotland and Ireland they are very 
common, particularly in the former. Wherever employed in England, 
they act subordinately to the men, generally taking the place of boys, 
and receiving extremely insignificant wages. 

The Stav,a London evening paper which circulates all over the 
country, just commenced a few months ago, has proved a magnificent 
success. ‘The paper closely resembles the American journals in style 
and appearance. Several English writers have lately been at consider- 
able pains to point out the faults of the prevailing idea of journalism in 
the United States, but notwithstanding these so-called defects, the Brit- 
ishers highly appreciate the Americanized venture. 

The phonograph is exciting considerable admiration from the press 
circles of this country, and a brilliant future is expected of it. 

IMPRIMEUR. 


AMATEUR PRINTERS. 

To the Editor: CANADA, October, 5, 1888. 

You sometimes allude to the amateur printer nuisance, and have 
illustrated some of their abortions in masterly style. Still, do you 
not think that the complaints on the subject are hardly justified by the 
results as to the depressing effects of these interlopers on the business 
of professionals? I have a newspaper and job office in a town of less 
than 3,000 inhabitants. When the population was less than half that, 
made their appearance. They were watch- 


the first amateur “ printers ’ 
makers as well. But one of the partners had a small do-your-own- 
printing card press, and by working and turning they professed to be 
able to print billheads and circulars. They made their own colored 
inks, and so you can imagine what formidable competitors they were. 
Certainly, I was rather surprised at the number of my friends who 
patronized them for their cheap cards, at first; but after all, the amateur, 
grotesque efforts at billheads and circulars proved too tough for the 
approval of even those with whom “ cheapness ”’ was the first consider- 
ation. So that amateur concern soon failed to capture even the small, 
cheap card business. 

Then two youngsters, one of them having graduated as a stable boy, 
got hold of the smallest-sized presses and a few fonts of card type, and 
went round offering to do better work (!) at “cheaper rates”? than the 
professional printer could charge. However, the professional did not 
hide his diminished head forthwith; and after a little time nothing more 
was heard of these amateur geniuses, or seen of their performances. 

3ut the professional one day managed to tread upon the toes of a trades- 
man who had previously done business with him; and lo and behold, the 
angry tradesman forthwith invested in a press and a small stock of type, 
and canvassed everybody else for such small work as cards and envel- 
opes — and rather than say “no,” and lest the regular printer should 
get rich (!) in too great a hurry, he got quite a few jobs of this descrip- 
tion. About the same time another tradesman thought he would do his 
own printing, and frankly told the regular printer of his intention, and 
asked him which was the best style of press for what was wanted. 
Knowing of no reason why anyone should not do his own printing, if so 
inclined, as freely as his own penmanship, the desired information was 





given as honestly as it was asked for. 

Well, what was the result? What was an entertaining novelty at 
first, in leisure moments, was not long in becoming irksome as a matter 
of business, when other business had to be attended to; and now both 
of them come to the regular printing office when they want something 
neat, or in larger number in the printing line than can be accomplished 
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with a limited amateur outfit; and they do not find fault with regular 
printing prices, either. 

Experience has also been had as to the competition of “ newspapers ”’ 
run and edited by men who have no knowledge of the printing art 
beyond what they have learned from the instructions of the sellers of 
the cheap little card presses and amateur fonts, and without experience 
in journalism or reporting. They were going to break down the older 
concern in short order, by lowering the price for newspaper advertising 
Well, the old concern never weakened on its estab- 
Some of its advertising customers, of course, 


and job printing. 
lished system and prices. 
“tried it on’’; they could get their “ad” of such a size, and for such a 
length of time, for so much less in the other paper. The reply to the 
proposition was that the proprietor of the other sheet knew of how 
much (or how little) value his sheet was as an advertising medium ; 
that what he chose to take was no criterion for anyone who knew what 
business was — who could better afford to go without the advertisement 
altogether than to take it at less than it was worth, only to have to shut 
up entirely in the end. After some skirmishes on this line, as the old 
concern held firmly to its position, it got the advertising on its own 
terms, and the new one did not get it at all! Of the necessity of the 
other concern having finally to engage a regular printer and reporter, at 
a big figure at first — how the poor fellow was next cut down in his sal- 
ary, bit by bit, till he could stand it no longer and left in disgust — how 
a substitute of some sort had to be found — your practical journalist can 
readily imagine; and what a lively and lovely time more than one such 
speculative concern had in keeping up till a purchaser could be found 
green enough to take hold of such “flourishing ’’ ventures. 

The “ amateur ” does not do the small country printer half so much 
injury as the grasping city “specialists,” who send out travelers to grab 
up all the commercial printing they can—and who get it, by cutting 
prices, and by pestering tradesmen for orders till they are given, just to 
get rid of the drummers, as well as to save a few cents, and send money 
out of town to help the big city. 

Lots of things in the world need REVISING. 


FROM .BUENOS AIRES. 
To the Editor: BuENos AIRES, August 23, 1888. 

Kindly publish a few more lines from me and let your readers have 
the latest from the Republic of Sunrise, or the city of Buenos Aires. 
As usual I must say there is lots of work and more overtime than the 
printers like. 

One of the smartest pieces of work that I have ever seen here has 
been done by J. H. Kidd & Co., or rather the foreman of their litho- 
graphic department, a young man from the States. I gave him one of 
H. D. Wade & Co’s show cards, which is worked in three impressions 
by the A. R. N. Co., New York, tint, “Iris” or stripes and black. He 
photographed the whole thing, changed the principal lines and turned 
it out as an advertising card for the firm. It is a very neat design, and 
I admire his taste. 

The C. S. A. de B. de B. has the contract for all the postoffice work 
and are now doing the postage stamps on copperplate and steelplate 
presses. 

The new illustrated paper has made a very favorable start, and before 
long Z£/ Sud Americano will come out as a weekly instead of a semi- 
monthly. Have mailed you the first two numbers. The compositor 
who set up most of the advertisements is Mr. Sanchez, one of your sub- 
scribers, who does not read or speak English, and Mr. Tomati, also one 
The paper is printed 


of your subscribers, assisted me on the presswork. 


on a two-roller press of German make. Some of the type or reading 
matter pages are printed on an English “ Wharfedale,” from Dawson. 
All the engravings in them were made here excepting the two full-page 
scenes of the interior, which were produced in Europe. The ink is 
H. D. Wade & Co’s 25 cent book black. 

Lithographing holds the upper hand in this country. Commercial 
work, which is done by the job compositor in the United States, and 
printed on typographic presses, is done by the engraver or by pho- 
tography here, and printed off stone. You see very little fine jobwork 
done here like that turned out there. You have to look a long time to 


see a very neat design. 


| 
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I have run across another pressman from the States, who has also 
Some of J. L. 


His name is Fitzgerald, and he is now 


worked in Chicago as feeder, and later as pressman. 
Regan’s men might know him. 
working in the office of Mackern & Maclean. He does not seem to 
like the English Wharfedales very much. 

Have seen the last number of the //ectrotyfer, and am surprised to 
read about Dearborn street, south of Adams street. It must be a reg- 
ular “ printers’ patch.” They are doing some lively work down there; 
but its like everything in Chicago, they always hustle. 

The Argentine Republic will issue sixty million dollars’ worth of 
new “ Cidulas,”’ or bonds, and the C. S. A. de B. de B. have the contract 
for printing and numbering them, and there will be another good chance 
to beat the record on numbering machines. I will give you the record 
in a short time, and would like to hear from others who do that class of 
work, 

The weather down here is very changeable, and there is one diffi- 
culty which printers have of which the lithographer does not experience 
anything, and that is to have roller composition to suit all changes. 

Most of the paper used in this country is imported, there being but 
one paper mill in all the Argentine Republic, and it makes nothing but 
common wrapping paper. ‘There is a gold mine in it for the man that 
will start a good, first-class mill here; there is any amount of material 
for making paper, and I dare say the government would assist any 
investment of that kind. 

The following article, which speaks for itself, is a fair sample of 
the notes which appear in the papers here every now and then: 

If among all those coming to this country there would come a firm of practical 
machinists competent to do a good job on printing machinery, they would find 


abundance of work at good prices and in a few years a sure competence. The very 


few such workmen here have many times what they can do. While clerks over- 
whelm us, tradesmen or skilled mechanics are scarce. 

The following advertisement appeared in two English daily papers 
here for one week : 


\ 7 ANTED—A Press Feeder for German or English Printing Machines. Apply 


at C.S. A. de B. de B., 258 (nuevo) San Martin. 
and no one came around to claim the job although it ‘Would pay from 
$50 to $60 per month. It is very hard to find a printer out of work 
here, no matter how poor a workman he is. 

The following item speaks for itself: 


H. 


Kidd & Co. are about to be amalgamated, and the new firm will erect a large printing 


PrintTinG.—We understand that the firms of Mackern & Maclean and J 


office at Almagro. There will be one ‘‘Guia’”’ the less, the united firm issuing an 
improved one in place of the two now issued. 

They are two of the largest printing and lithographing firms in 
Buenos Aires, but the C. S. A. de B. de B. has the start and will have 
the finest and largest establishment by far. 

One of the most pleasing features of this country is the organ 
grinder. He is not like the “ dago”’ of the States, but he has an organ 
on wheels, and sometimes drawn by horses. He only plays in the 
evening, and on your way home from work you can hear all kinds of 
He 
can be heard till 12 o’clock midnight, and you can hear him a half mile 
off. 
find three in one square, and when one stops the other will start. 


sweet music and be cheered up by some of the most popular airs. 


He plays mostly Spanish and Italian airs. Sometimes you will 
One of the most discouraging things for a printing office in this 
country is the rainy day; most of the employés come from one-half to 
two hours late, and some do not come at all. Presses are waiting for 
feeders, forms on presses are waiting for a compositor to correct them, 
and everything seems to be upside down. The months of July and 
August are the rainy months, and when it comes down it pours until the 
streets are one and two feet under water. Everything is damp and wet, 
but paper is just damp enough to take the ink nicely, and rollers have 
good suction. All steel parts of machinery will rust if not wiped with 
oil rags; but the English Wharfedales will chew the ends of the distrib- 
uters all to pieces inside of two hours. I have put them on the list as 
“ distributer annihilators.” There’s nothing on the face of this earth 
that can come up to a table distribution press made in the United States. 
The only machine that beats the Yankee is the German rotary made 
for illustrated periodicals. 
The electrotyping, stereotyping, zinc and wood engraving house of 


William A. Way, at 629 San Martin, Buenos Aires, is quite a place, and 
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they would like to have manufacturers of supplies and machinery for 
that line of business send catalogues and price lists. 

The C.S. A. de B. de B. is now running a night gang on their litho- 
graphic machines, and will probably do so till their new building is 
M. A. MILLER, 

Nuevo 258 San Martin, Buenos Aires. 


finished. 


FROM PHILADELPHIA, 
To the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, Pa., October 13, 1888. 

The journalists of Philadelphia are studying metropolitan journal- 
ism, but not exactly with a view to introducing the methods in vogue 
there. There is a vast difference in and between the two places. 
New York is feverish intellectually. It is surfeited with news and 
editorial service. Highly-seasoned journalistic viands only tempt the 
overwrought palate; hence new styles and methods, so to speak, are 
necessary there. 

But why should we not adopt New York methods of writing 
and of treating subjects? James Gordon Bennett started it. What is 
it, does anyone ask? Well, it is simply this: Old, rigid methods of 
expression were cast aside. Reporters and editors were told to get 
down off their stilts, and to write as they would talk — colloquially — 
yet with hydraulic condensation and electric force in meaning. Other 
papers soon followed, beginning with the /V/or//, and in some respects 
the World now excels the //erai?. The World management does not 
care what a man costs if he knows how to write, and no one can stay 
there unless he does. 

What a great pity it is that Pulitzer cannot have his eyesight and 
health. He taught the New York journalists more in the short time he 
was there than they were ever taught since the days of Greeley and 
Raymond. 

But what are we at here in Philadelphia? McClure, of the Z7mes, 
has been down helping to unveil a monument to General Pickett at 
kichmond, Virginia. Tickett’s, you remember, was the division which 
almost carried the day at Gettysburgh. McLaughlin is making the 7Zmes 
quite bulky on Sunday. Charles E. School has withdrawn from the 
Evening Star, but it will continue to shine as of old. 

The Press made a mint last year—some $60,000 — after losing 
nearly $400,000 during five or six years past. It is owned by 
Mr. Wells, of Pittsburgh. It took grit to hold on all these years, and 
money to hold on with; but the corner has been turned. Its politics 
is to declare the devil a saint if he has been nominated on its ticket. 
The old Ledger is a wonder in the way of journalism for news— 
not always the freshest, however, but there is plenty of it, from what 
the 25-cent kings in Europe are doing down to the latest baseball 
election. 

The Record is roaring for revenue reform, and is giving our protec- 
tionist friends all the fight they want and a little more. The tariff fight 
waxes hotter and hotter. The steel men alone of this town unbuttoned 
their pockets and sent grand chief (Juay $100,000. Pennsylvania has 
put up $500,000, besides money for local expenses. The “ fat-friers ” 
are busy. 

Work in all newspaper channels is quite abundant. Jobwork has 
picked up very much since September. Wages are unchanged. A 
good many country printers are dropping in. Union rates are paid in 
almost all offices, and the union is recognized almost universally. No 
strikes have taken place and everything moves along smoothly. 

We have qiite a rush of medical publications, and several offices 
confine themselves largely to this class of work. Then our bible 
publication houses are full of work. The pressrooms are crowded, 
and sometimes overtime is made; but there is objection to it on the 
part of the unions except when the need is urgent. Philadelphia is now 





turning out some excellent bible work, as well as a great deal of | 


ordinary cheap work. The agents who are pushing business for the 


bible publishers and the publishers of religious and map literature say 
So much for the religious side of the 


that there are growing sales. 
American character. 

All of our big publishers are busy. The Lippincotts, Sterns and a 
dozen others are on full time, and all of their presses are crowded. The 
publishers of magazines and periodicals are increasing their paper and 





presswork bills. If the carriers of the country could be heard from 
they would say that the distribution of printed matter of one sort or 
another is greater than ever before. Much of it we owe to the poli- 
ticians, who are solicitous for our enlightenment on matters of political 
economy that we imagined we understood pretty well ten or fifteen or 
twenty years ago. 

Typefounders and dealers in printing material are all handling 
considerable stuff. Country printers are good buyers, and as fast as 
they can squeeze out a few spare dollars they are after sorts or a new 
outfit. A good many new designs in lettering are out. 

There has just been perfected by Mr. W. W. Jackson, letter designer 
and engraver for the Johnson Typefoundry of this city, a system of inter- 
lining types that will commend itself to every printer. It will enable a 
printer to allign, top or bottom, all the different sizes of job faces, 
whether with or without lower-case, and to interchange a letter without 
a lower-case with one having a lower-case, and vice versa. Justification 
can be easily made with regular sizes of leads, namely, 6 and 12 to pica. 
All old printers will call to mind the many profane adjectives showered 
on the poor, inoffensive types that would not line but by a patient 
application of cardboard, bits of paper, toothpicks, etc., and in many cases 
the use of the file in inexperienced hands. This has only been partly 
overcome by modern typefounding. The system referred to aims at a 
comprehensive, tangible line that will govern all sizes. It simplifies 
the compositor’s work and shows the almost perfect alignment of 
modern American typefounding. This system will be shown and 
exemplified in the next Zypographic Advertiser of the Johnson Type- 
foundry. 

Old Edward Ruthven, who introduced the metal cutting system, is 
still alive, but out of active life. 

It is rather difficult to interest old printers or typefounders in the 
discussion concerning steel or metal for matrices. Steel has certain well- 
known advantages, especially for book letter; it stands the constant 
hammering better than metal, which soon “frosts’’; but for job and 
ornamental type, metal answers the best. Steel is out of the question, 
if for no other reason than the great cost. Metal matrices can be 
cheaply reproduced, while steel cannot. 

There are six or seven steel-cutters and about five typographical 
engravers working in metal. When they die what will we do? Design- 
ing skill is scarce, and, like poetry, it must be born in a person. The 
typefounders are keeping these designers and engravers very busy. A 
few aspirants are seeking recognition, and in a certain way can meet 
some ordinary requirements; for actually original and skillful work, 
however, the number of capable workmen is limited to about half a 
dozen. 

Mr. William W. Jackson, the original designer of the combination 
border, will soon bring out several new and attractive script designs 
which he has of late been making something of a specialty. He has 
orders in hand from all the typefounders in the country except two. 

Business throughout the East is beginning to manifest signs of 
improvement; favorable agricultural conditions are the basis of it. Busi- 
ness men are impatient at artificial obstacles which impede investments 
and purchases. Our manufacturing establishments are fairly busy. 
Textile works are on about half time. Our house-builders are prepar- 
ing to go into winter quarters. Trade journalism prospers ; new papers 
are springing up. Almost every manufactured product is now repre- 
sented. Our numerous technical schools have turned out a large body 
of intelligent, thinking, and studious engineers and mechanical experts, 
and these create a demand for technical journalism. 

The paper makers east have had a remarkably good year. Prices 
have been well maintained. Competition has been restrained; supplies 
have been kept within bounds. Book paper has been in good request 
all season. Paper machinery makers have received some extensive 
orders this fall for the winter. Some few mills will be built in the South. 
The envelope combination still holds, and the various other combina- 
tions are acting in harmony. 

Newspaper talent was never in greater demand, especially in our 
larger cities,than now. There is an oversupply of mediocre talent, and 
a tendency to paste and scissors. Young men complain that promotions 
are too slow, but the fault is with them. The managers of our great 
dailies are seeking for brilliancy, and it cannot long run loose. M. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. B. T., Williamsport, Pennsylvania, asks: Please tell me, in your | 


«« Answers to Correspondents,” if you bind in the advertising with the 
reading pages of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Answer.—Yes. 

J. C. MERRILL, Ithaca, New York: May I trouble you for the 
address of someone in New York dealing in zinc plates suitable for 
photo-zine etching ? 

Answer.—Fuchs & Lang, 29 Warren street, New York. 
answered this question half a dozen times. 


We have 


S. G., St. Joseph, Missouri, asks: Should a period be placed after 
the letters O K, when they are used to convey the idea that a job or 
account is correct? If so, why? 

Answer.—A period should be placed after each letter, thus: O. K., 
because every abbreviation requires a period to signify that it is an 
abbreviation. 

“IN THE DARK,” Springfield, Massachusetts, writes : Can you give 
any recipe in your columns for drying inks on glazed label paper? 
Neatness and despatch are what we are after. 

Answer.—There are almost insuperable difficulties in the way some- 
times, as the fault frequently lies with the paper itself having been darn 
by passing through the rollers. The effect of a drier is to make the ink 
become sticky, and if too much is used, as a matter of course, the surface 
is pulled off the paper. In ordinary circumstances, however, heating 
the paper, as directed elsewhere, will secure the result desired. 

A. T. C., Albany, N. Y., asks: Can you give any cause or remedy 
for the following ? The distributing rollers on several cylinder presses, 
with table distribution, have been constantly tearing for several months 
past. Do not tear on the ends only, but in spots along the whole roller. 
Average speed, 1,500. Use an A I manufactured composition, and sea- 
son well. 

Answer.—We have already explained wy rollers tear on the ends. 
No explanation can be given why they fear along the whole roller, 
except that the composition used in their manufacture is NOT an A I 
manufactured composition, and seasoned well. 

J. H. F., Auckland, New Zealand, asks: 1. How can red ink be 
worked upon an iron table without impairing the color of the ink? 2. 
What is the best and cheapest machine for cutting, curving and mitering 
brass rule ? 

Answer. —1. Ink is only affected by an iron table when the table 
becomes heated. Keep it coo/ and there will be no trouble. 2. We 
know of no thoroughly successful combined cutting and curving 
machine. The best cutting and iitering machine, as also the 
cheapest, is manufactured by R. Hoe & Co., New York. The curving 
machine made by F. A. Ringler & Co., 21-23 Barclay street, New 
York, is equal to any in the market. These are machines we can 
recommend. 

A. M.S., Philadelphia, under date of September 15, writes: Will 
you advise writer through the columns of your valuable monthly, or 
otherwise, how to print successfully on glazed paper, highly finished — 
the same paper as used by boxmakers in making confectionery and 
similar boxes—samples herewith inclosed. Our first trouble is to get 
a jet black ink that will sot (after several days drying) rub off of the 
paper. Putting the labels on these boxes required considerable hand- 
ling, and we find the printed surface rubs off. Having now met with 
some success in this matter, we find it is utterly impossible to print same 
on cylinder press, even though we run on lowest speed, say 600 per 
hour; and when printed on smaller sheets, on job press (the only way 
we can meet success), cach sheet has to be pulled off the form by hand. 
This is awfully slow work when order calls for 50,000 box fronts, sides 
and tops. Can you advise us on this? The question has been referred 
to three different ink manufacturers, and samples from each house fail 
to perform the desired purpose — the ink will rub off. Can anything 
be done to the ink, which, while it makes it hold firmly to the paper 
and prevents its rubbing off, will also keep its jet black color, and print 
without requiring it to be pulled off the form by hand? Can it be suc- 
cessfully printed on cylinder press? We do not want any impossibili- 


ties, but if this caz be done, your writer would like to know “ Low.” 
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To anyone interested I will gladly forward our minor details, as I am 
very anxious to further this important topic to its successful end. 
Answer.—The foregoing contains a number of questions which have 
The 
only successful plan with which we are acquainted is to use a soft, 


been frequently asked, and perhaps never satisfactorily answered. 


quick drying ink of the best quality, and place the paper as near the 
stove as possible in order to heat it while working. All mixtures which 


are put with the ink will deaden its color, and rub off when worked. 


PAPER-MAKING PROSPERITY IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


The paper-making interest in the manufacturing centers of Penn- 
sylvania is enjoying a fair degree of prosperity. Many of the old 
establishments located in the Chester and Schuylkill valleys have been 
enlarged and otherwise improved, to meet the increased business that 
has come in this fall. 

F. P. Miller, of Downington, Chester county, is building an exten- 
sion to his mill at Chester Valley. The building is 43 by 70 feet, two 
stories high, and includes the space now occupied by the boilers. It 
more than compensates for the loss of the north wing, recently removed 
to accommodate the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. Mr. Miller 
reports business very brisk at his mill. 

Mr. Edward Bicking, of Coatesville, Pennsylvania, has received the 
appointment to a fine position at Charleston, West Virginia. He has 
contracted with the Kanawha Paper Company to fill the office of super- 
intendent of their mill at Charleston. The mill has a capacity of four 
tons per day, and Mr. Bicking’s position will be both pleasant and 
remunerative. He has already started for his new field of business. 
The Kanawha Paper Company has received a large trade in the Ohio 
valley and surrounding country. 

The York Haven (Ind.) Paper Company has started the steam 
engine and line shaft of the first of their 104-inch machines, and lim- 
bered up the big machine last Wednesday, ready to put the paper over 
it. Everything started off beautifully. This machine is considered the 
finest one in America, and when it is running to its full capacity, on a 
94.%4-inch roll (exclusively for the Philadelphia Zedger), it is expected 
to turn out 1,000 pounds of finished paper per hour. 





THE VO’S AND THE MO’S. 


Every reader of a newspaper which notices new books frequently 
meets the term quarto, octavo, duodecimo, etc., or their abbreviations, 
4to, 8vo, I12mo, etc. This is the mode by which the size of a book is 
designated in print. 
in a sheet, and correspond to the leaves, not to the pages, which a sheet 


These mo’s and vo’s indicate the number of leaves 
contains. Take a sheet of a given size, say a medium, and give it one 
fold, like a common newspaper, and you have a folio, with two leaves; 
give it another, and you have a quarto (4to), with four leaves; give it 
another fold, and you have an octavo (8vo), or eight leaves, and so 
on. By another mode of folding you obtain a I2mo, 16mo, and by 
another again 18mo, etc. These figures and letters, though abbrevia- 
tions of Latin words, are ordinarily, in these days, turned into rather 
barbarous English by printers and publishers for the sake of brevity. 
Thus they say a 12mo, a 24mo, a 48mo, instead of a duodecimo, etc.— 


Journalist. 


TO TRANSFER PRINTS TO GLASS. 

The following recipe, says the ational Druggist, is sold by itiner- 
ants at from $3 to $5: First coat the glass with damar varnish 
or Canada balsam dissolved in an equal volume of turpentine, and 
let it dry till it is very sticky, which takes half a day or more. 
The printed paper to be transferred should be well soaked in soft 
water and carefully laid upon the prepared glass, after removing the 
surplus water with blotting paper, and pressed upon so that no air- 
bubbles or drops of water are seen underneath. This should dry a 
whole day before it is touched; then with wetted fingers begin to rub 
off the paper at the back. If this is skillfully done almost the whole 
of the paper can be removed, leaving simply the ink upon the varnish. 
When the paper has been removed another coat of varnish will serve 
to make the whole more transparent. 








MR. ROBERT McKECHNIE. 


on October 20, 1834. His father was a native of Dundee, Scot- 


R' )BERT McKECHNIE was born in the city of Armagh, Ireland, 
land, and a soldier in the Seventy-ninth Highlanders, and had 


served under Wellington at Waterloo, and in the occupation of Paris by | 


the allies, 1815-18. His mother was the daughter of an Englishman 


named Brierly, a native of Rochdale, also a soldier, in the British | 


cavalry service, who was killed in the Peninsular war. 


Robert was educated at the Academical Institute, Belfast, and served | 


his apprenticeship to the printing trade in the office of the Belfast 
Northern Whig. In a strike to regulate the number of apprentices to 


each office, in December, 1853, Mr. McKechnie left Belfast for the | 
purpose of going to London, but changing his mind in Liverpool, took | 


passage for New York, where he arrived in January, 1854. 


In February, 1855, he, with several other New York printers, was | 


engaged to go to Nashville, 
Tennessee, to work in the 
Methodist Book Concern, 
South, just then established. 
Nashville union had applied 
for but had not yet received 
its charter from the National 
It came shortly after 
their arrival. The scale of 
prices was advanced twice 


Union. 


during the six months Mr. 
MckKechnie remained 
He returned 


in the 
Nashville union. 
to New York in July of the 
same year. In 1858 he went 
to Belfast, Ireland, with the 
intention of going to Austra- 
lia, but after an absence of 
nine months came back to 
New York and resumed his 
old position on the Z/eradd, 
where he remained until the 
breaking out of the war. 

On April 19, 1861, Mr. 
McKechnie enlisted in the 
Ninth New York Volunteers 
(Ifawkin’s Zouaves). In June 
his regiment was ordered to 
Newport News, and was pres- 
ent, though not engaged in the 
Big Bethel fight. Here he 
was promoted to be first ser- 
geant. With a detachment of 
his regiment he participated 
in the capture of Hatteras 
Inlet, September, 1861, to 
which place the regiment was 
subsequently ordered, and where they remained until the advent of the 
Burnside expedition, March, 1862. In December, 1861, Mr. McKech- 
nie received his commission as second lieutenant. 
a conspicuous part in the capture of Roanoke Island, and participated 
in most of the other engagements of the Burnside expedition in North 


His regiment bore 


Carolina. 

Mr. McKechnie relates an incident that occurred after the battle of 
Roanoke Island, that we deem worthy of mention, as showing the 
indomitable spirit that possessed the small body of O. Jennings Wise, 
son of Governor Henry Wise, of Virginia. Captain Wise commanded 
a company in a Richmond regiment, and was severely, if not mortally, 
wounded in defense of a battery that commanded the principal road on 
the island. When the battery was carried by the Union forces the Con- 
federates fled toward the northern portion of the island with the purpose 
of escaping across the sound to Nagg’s Head. Wise, with a party of five 
or six, tried to escape in a boat from Shallowback Bay, and refusing -to 
return when ordered, was fired into and again wounded in several places. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 









a farmer named Jarvis, where there were a number of other Confederate 
wounded. It was about eight o’clock p.M. before a Union surgeon 
arrived at the Jarvis House, who, approaching Wise’s pallet, inquired : 
“ Where weve you wounded, sir?”’ The fast glazing eyes of the dying 
man brightened as he turned them toward the speaker and answered 
proudly, “ At the head of my company, sir!’” The surgeon stated who 
he was, and explained that he wished to know where his (Wise’s) 
wounds were located, to which Wise replied, “I beg your pardon, 
doctor, I really don’t know.”’ He received all the attention and care the 
circumstances would permit, but died at three the next morning. 

Mr. McKechnie was commissioned as first lieutenant March 15, 
1862, and shortly afterward the Burnside command was organized into 
the Ninth Army Corps and joined the Army of the Potomac. He com- 
manded his company at the battles of South Mountain and Antietam, 
In August he was appointed acting 

assistant adjutant-general of 
brigade and served in that 
capacity until after the disas- 
trous first battle of Fredericks- 
burg, December 13, 1862, 
when he was appointed aide- 
de-camp on the staff of General 
George W. Getty, commanding 
the third division, Ninth Army 
Corps. The last few months 
of his service were passed at 
Suffolk, Virginia, then invested 
by General Longstreet’s com- 
mand, where he participated 
in a gallant dash across the 
Nansemond river and capture, 
on Hill’s Point, western 
branch of the Nansemond, of 
an entire battery of six 12- 
pounders, with its full comple- 
ment of men and officers, 
thereby opening the Nanse- 
mond for the gunboats clear 
up to Suffolk. 

On the expiration of his 


September 14 and 17, 1862. 


regiment’s term of service he 
returned to New York and 
resumed work on the //eraid. 
In 1864 occurred the strike in 
New York, the loss of which 
resulted so disastrously to 
No. 6. 

When Mr. McKechnie was 
elected president of New York 
union in 1866, the scale had 
been suspended, and the mem- 
bership had dwindled away to 
204 in good standing, according to the printed list of March of that 
year. He had oftentimes to wait for over half an hour after the time 
for the meeting before he could get a quorum for the transaction 
of business. A year’s effort only resulted in a little more than 
doubling the membership, as the list for March, 1867, shows a total 
membership of 452. In 1867, being reélected president, the city was 
districted, and a large committee appointed, sub-committees from which 
were assigned to the several districts, whose duty it was made to 
thoroughly canvass the different offices in their respective districts, to 
urge the necessity of unity, and in offices where members of the union 
were found to appoint one as chairman. The efforts of this committee 
soon began to make themselves felt, and in December, 1867, there 
were 918 members in good standing, with a total membership of 1,079. 
During the year 1867 a new scale, on a basis of 50 cents per thousand, 
was adopted, and put into successful operation in the great majority of 
the offices in the city, the New York /Vor/d being a notable exception. 
There were not enough union printers in that office to enforce the 
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an increase, and the Zag/e of that city was so crippled that its proprie- 
tors applied to the Wor/d for assistance. The World furnished them 
with matter, which was carried across the river on galleys. This com- 
ing to the knowledge of McKechnie, he instructed the members of the 
union in the /Vor/d office to protest, but they were informed that the 
IVorld would give the ag/e all the assistance it required. He imme- 
diately ordered a strike, and the whole office, with the exception of nine 
men, responded. This stopped the carrying of type to Brooklyn, but 
the World succeeded, with the assistance of non-union men and women, 
in postponing the time of its becoming a union office. The World was 
a democratic partisan sheet, and at that time, or shortly before, it was 
owned by August Belmont, chairman of the National Democratic Com- 
mittee, Samuel J. Tilden, chairman of the Democratic State Committee, 
ind other high-up democratic politicians. McKechnie conceived the 
idea of bringing the political power of organized labor to bear against 
the candidates for office of these gentlemen, and with that purpose in 
view wrote an address to the workingmen of the state, detailing the 
zrievances of the printers against the chief democratic organ. But two 
copies were printed. Armed with one McKechnie visited the State 
Committee, then in session in the St. Nicholas Hotel, and laid the case 
f the union and the address before them. He subsequently had an 
interview with Mr. Tilden in his office in Wall street, but without effect. 
[fe was informed, however, that Mr. Manton Marble was then the sole 
proprietor of the /Vor/d, and that they had no power in the matter. At 
me of the largest, up to that time, meetings of the union, the action of 
‘the president was submitted to the union and unanimously indorsed. 
rhe union, however, by a small majority, refused to issue the address. 

In 1868 Mr. McKechnie was elected delegate from New York to the 
Washington session of the National Union, and succeeded Mr. John H. 
Oberly as president of that body. The most notable feature of Mr. 
McKechnie’s administration was the issuing, by authority of the national 
body, of the “ Amnesty Proclamation,’ whereby all subordinate unions 
were ordered to receive into membership, within a given period and 
without regard to former action, all suspended or expelled members on 
‘pplication and payment of the usual initiation fee. This met with a 
reat deal of opposition from some of the local unions where the feeling 
igainst backsliders was bitter, and, while its effect did not come up to 
what McKechnie expected, still, on the whole, the result was salutary as, 
through its provisions, men were returned to the fold who otherwise 
would not have been. 

In 1872 Mr. McKechnie was for the third time elected president of 
No. 6, and in 1880 served as vice-president under Charles B. Smith. 

In 1877 Whitelaw Reid began his fight against organized labor in 


general and Typographical Union No. 6 in particular, which he has con-- 


tinued to the present time. In 1883 Reid was driven to the wall, and 
through his foreman, Thompson, signed a written contract making the 
Tribune a union office, which contract was deliberately broken within 
one month of its going into opération. 

Then began the political phase of the struggle with Whitelaw Reid, 
the result of which is known to the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
Mr. McKechnie, in conjunction with Mr. Charles B. Smith, was chosen, 
on account of his well known republicanism, to visit Mr. Blaine at his 
home in Augusta, Maine, immediately after his nomination, with a view 
to have him use his influence to make the 7y7une again a union office. 
Notwithstanding the fact, however, that he did use his influence with 
Mr. Reid, he failed to move him, which led to the establishment by No. 
6 of the Boycotter, whose work in the campaign is well remembered. 
Mr. McKechnie was one of the 3,000 editors of that unique journal, 
now known as the Union Printer, which is still keeping up a vigorous 
fight, in which action it is sustained by its members. 


On Thursday evening, September 20, the delegates to the session 
of the United Typothetze of America were entertained by the New 
York Typothetz at a banquet given at the Assembly Rooms of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. President Martin presided, and appro- 
priate speeches were made by P. F. Pettibone, of Chicago; H. J. 
Rockwell, of Boston; Clayton McMichael, of Philadelphia; J. A. 
Sleicher, of Albany; A. Miner Griswold, of Zevas Siftings; H. O. 
Iloughton, of Boston, and others. 
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PRINTING AT SEA. 


BY JAMES BARNET. 


HIRTY-SIX years ago, printing on board of a sailing vessel was 
s very seldom mentioned. Even then, it was an afterthought with 

Kenneth McKenzie and myself, as we journeyed in the staunch 
bark Tay across the Atlantic. Not until my diary became interesting 
and lengthened out with incidents occurring among three hundred 
passengers, through storm, mutiny and smallpox, during the seven 
weeks of the voyage, did we agree to put it into print. Mac had a 
small Ruthven press, which seemed like a toy and could be carried 
about with your two hands. The impression plate, with frame, ran 
upon rails by pushing it in the center backward and forward. When 
drawn toward you with the right hand, after the tympan, frisket and 
paper had been closed above the type on the platen, a lever at the side, 
operated with the left hand, drew the plate down as it was held in a 
clutch or grip. One page at a time was the utmost that could be 
printed. Mac also had some long primer type and a small variety for a 
title page, with a two-line pica cut of a ship, a galley, whether brass or 
wood I cannot remember, a composing stick and rule, and last but 
not least, a few ounces of black ink. So far, good. There was no 
roller, however, and we could not get one without a mold and its 
belongings. We were compelled to adopt a more primitive plan of 
inking the form and operate with a ball almost the size of one’s head. 
On making known to Captain Adams what we were about doing, the 
resources of the ship were freely placed at our service. A piece of 
canvas was secured, with sufficient oakum, and fastened strongly with 
cord to keep the ball in a round shape. Then glue and molasses were 
cooked and spread over its face about one-eighth of an inch in thickness. 
A smooth board to distribute the ink was also accepted from one of the 
passengers. A ream of plain note paper I had beside me completed 
the outfit all ready for use. The press was placed upon the top of a 
chest and held by willing hands whenever Mac and I operated with the 
jimcrack. 

Typesetting could not be done below, and only above in fine, fair 
weather. The carpenter fitted a place for a pair of cases on the bul- 
warks, in a passage next to the cabin or quarter deck, so as to be free 
from interruption. Not being sheltered from the blazing sun, I worked 
away until the skin of my exposed neck was peeled off. It was so 
gradually and gently effected that I would not have known of the cir- 
cumstance were it not for the sharp pains pricking their way outward 
from the sensitive nerves within. Working at the case was a slow job, 
but then there was plenty of time, and it could not be finished until the 
river St. Lawrence was entered and our sailing near to an end. Some- 
times a few lines would be got up, then a shower of rain would compel 
a stoppage. For shelter the cases were taken into the cabin until 
another time. The first occasion of the type being thus housed, both 
the captain and the doctor were anxious to see the operation of com- 
position ; so the cases were placed upon the cabin table and I set up a 
few lines, at the same time explaining the modus operandi. Afterward 
the steward was ordered to bring in something, which was soon brought, 
while the cases had to be moved off the table to give room for the *% 
refreshment. It was astonishing how the doctor had grown stout and 
hearty from being a lean, scraggy consumptive as at first he set foot on 
board. The steward’s something must have had a hand in his improve- 
ment. To be gentlemanly, I had to taste something, there being no 
cigars offered as a choice; and then it was only once, and no oath was 
violated in looking at the cata. 

It was generally understood that a slim individual named Elliott, a 
tailor, had been amusing himself in noting down events, and from his 
manuscript I had drawn a few lines about the beginning of the voyage, 
and the scenery on the coast of Ireland while the sun was bathing the 
serried rocks in golden sheen. As I had exercised a little freedom in 
describing the doings of a big railroad man while he was engaged in 
the hold among some fifty of the five hundred tons of rails that had 
worked loose, and were fast making a hole in the side of the ship under 
the water line, the tailor’s name came into play on the appearance of the 
printed account. The railroader took offense when he was singled out 
and found his efforts put down in print, and he went for the tailor in 
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his wrath. There was such a disparity between the two in size and 
strength that the railroader was somewhat mollified, on being told by 
the tailor to find fault with the printer, who did the deed. As I noticed 
him making tracks toward me, I kept a staid and sober face, and inno- 
cently told him that the tailor was only fooling him, and that he should 
go back and tell him so. He was ashamed to lift a hand on the slim 
tailor, and he knew better than shove out one to me. Thus the rail- 
roader got cooled down, and everyone knew that his reported doings 
were correctly printed. 

On account of the dreaded smallpox, everything movable was put 
on shore when we reached Grosse Isle, the quarantine ground. Wash- 
ing clothes in spaces between the rocks, supplied with pots of boiling 
water for the purpose, made that day a busy one for the women, and 
the men who assisted them. Sheds, fitted up with sparred shelves, 
were in place for resting or sleeping. In spite of fatigue, it was some- 
what amusing, in the course of the night, to hear some one in the lower 


shelf yelling out to his companion, “Od man, Jock, is it raining? 


Whur’s yer umbrella? ’’ The spars, seemingly, had been too far apart. 
The sick ones were taken to the hospital, and the ship fumigated with 
sulphur. Next day we got on board for the last trip, when the strains 
of the violin were heard giving time to the poetry of motion on deck, 
while I was alone below, squirming with a colic. The misery of the 
immigrant seemed heavy for me, and it is little wonder why Gilfillan 
gave out his sorrowful lay, “O! why left I my hame?” 

Kighty copies of five pages of print were published, of which Captain 
Adams took fifty on his return to the Clyde. The only copy I could 
recover a few years afterward was brought from the old country, which 
I placed in the Chicago Historical Society’s keeping, and it was con- 
sumed in the great fire of 1871. 

With the exception of Mac, and two or three of my own party, 
none of the three hundred passengers, captain or crew of the Tay 
have I seen since coming ashore at the Citadel City. In the language 
of the hopeful, ‘‘ We shall meet beyond the river by and by.” 


THE ABUSE OF BRASS RULE. 
BY G. H. POWELL, 

O one thing in a printing office is more useful and more generally 
abused than brass rule. It is the target for incompetent composi- 
tors, as well as for the better class who are forever trying to 

outrival the true artist or the engraver. ‘The outlay is always heavy, and 
any proprietor of considerable experience will testify that nothing 
perplexes him more than “ where the rules all go to.””. Now and then 
will be found a proprietor who once worked himself at the case. He 
knows, in a measure, the abuse to which they are subjected, but a 
remedy he is not always sure of. In the majority of large city offices 
you will find all sizes and kinds huddled together, making blank work 
one of drudgery to the compositor and taking twice the time it should. 
This state of affairs will exist in any office as long as no system is 
carried out, and as long as the rule-cutter and mitering machine are 
allowed to run loose in the office. 

There are several methods for the preservation of rules, but the 
following, if carried out in detail, will prove a success. ‘There is but 
one man in the composing room capable of doing this—the foreman. 
He should arrange an alley for the special use of rule cases, the cutter 
and mitering machine, and allow no*one to go there without special 
orders. In very large offices a small room would be better still. No 
compositor has use for rules until he receives his copy, and when the 
foreman gives it out he should select the proper set of rules. Suppose 
copy is given out for a title page which requires a double rule; the 
foreman or his assistant goes to the brass rule alley, selects a suitable 
set of labor-saving rules, and hands them to the compositor with the 
copy. By this means all mistakes are obviated and the compositor at 
once proceeds with his work. In case of legal or blank work which 
requires a large number of small rules, it would be necessary to send a 
case with the copy to be returned to the alley when through with. 
Where “ fancy’’ compositors are employed, the use of the cutter and 
mitering machine will have to be at their disposal. As the rule used 
on such work is generally new, the foreman can supply a little at a time. 
The average “ fancy’? man would waste considerable if allowed a large 


quantity. 











In stocking an office with rules only labor-saving should be bought. 
The foundry can do the work much better and cheaper than any com- 
positor. In regard to double and parallel rules, an exception might be 
made which is now in vogue in many small offices. By purchasing two 
or three faces of this class of rules, the foreman can have the strips cut 
into solid pieces, varying in length from four to sixty ems pica and 
mitered at both ends. If a good supply is provided at the start, almost 
any job can be set up. The solid picas look better and waste less time 
in making good joints than several picas of labor-saving rules possibly 
can. A little study will enable almost anyone to see that a few picas 
will cover a good many sizes. ‘The expense, however, is greater, and 
is not so practicable as that of labor-saving. 

For legal and blank work it is a mystery why so many do not realize 
the utility and the money that can be saved by using fine dot leaders. 
Where such work is done to any extent, nothing can take the place of 
the old, reliable Caledonian or copperplate italic. Fine dot leaders 
are cast like spaces and quads, to line exactly with these types as well 
as scripts, and cost but a trifle. ‘To do without them is folly. . Two or 
three large jobs will pay for them. 

Leads are subjected to almost, if not quite, as much abuse as rules. 
The remedy consists in refusing the use of the cutter to every com- 
positor. Foundry-cut leads are generally better, but where it is neces- 
sary to do the cutting in the office one man only should doit. The 
only correct way is to cut them to the exact length of quads or rules, 
and not a shade longer, as many think necessary.— Dashes. 





JOURNALISTIC CURIOSITIES. 


The very smallest newspaper in the world is undoubtedly £7 7¢/e- 


grammo, a journal which is published weekly at Guadalajara, in Mexico. 


This diminutive paper has four pages; each page is only five inches in 
length and three inches in breadth, and contains three columns of con- 
densed news from all parts of the world. Underneath the title is 
printed the motto of the little journal : “Little straw and much wheat.” 
The wheat, however, does not average sixty bushels to the acre. 

The northernmost paper in the world is the Mordkaden, printed 
and published in Hammerfest. Another paper published in high 
latitudes is the illustrated Esquimaux paper, A/wagaglintit, edited by 
the Esquimaux printer and poet, L. Moller. It is published at God- 
thaab, a Danish colony on the west coast of Greenland, 64 degrees 
north latitude. The enterprising editor joined the expedition of 
Nordenskjold for the exploration of Greenland, in order to be able to 
supply his journal with, illustrated reports of his journey, for which he 
deserves much credit. 


INKS AND PAPER. 

The Prussian authorities have lately issued a peremptory order with 
regard to inks, They are to be classified under two heads, and rules 
are laid down for testing them. Class‘r includes iron gallic inks, con- 
taining at least thirty grams of tannic and gallic acid (made from gall 
nuts), and four grams of metallic iron to the litre. 

The second class is for inks which cannot be removed at the end of 
a week by the use of alcohol and water. Both inks must flow smoothly 
and not be pasty after drying. 

The first class of inks must, however, be used only on papers made 
from rags, and not giving more than two per cent of ash, or on rag 
papers with an addition of wood fiber, straw fiber or esparto, but free 
from ground wood, and not having more than five per cent of ash. 

Professor Karabacek lately translated from the Arabic the oldest 
book, perhaps, on paper making, and one of the recipes given therein for 
making ink is this: “Take the papyrus sheets which have been kept, 
burn them, and cover them so that their strength (blackness) may not 
be lost.” 

Paper, too, according to this old Arabian book, possesses great heal 
ing qualities. In the Persian pharmacopoeia we are informed that 
‘burned papyrus contains heat and dryness in the highest degree. It 
is very useful in diarrhcea and dysentery, and stops bleeding from the 
hemorrhoids and the nose.’ The so-called “ sympathetic” inks ar¢ 
named in this old book, the principal one being diluted ammonia, then 
heated.— Pager Trade Journal. 
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Specimen of Ives’ Process Engraving, by the Crosscurp & West ENGRAVING COMPANY, 
907 Filbert street, Philadelphia. 






























































A DEADLY WEAPON. 


The devil came up to the earth one day, 

And he called on a friend, in a casual way, 
For a quiet ten minutes’ chatter. 

The name of that friend I had best conceal, 

And I do it more willingly since I feel 
That it really doesn’t matter. 


They’d whisky hot — I’m inclined to think 
That whisky’s the fiend’s particular drink — 
And then they began debating 
A scheme for further attacks on man — 
A diabolical, infernal plan — 
Which the devil was meditating. 


“T want to invent,” said the fiend, with a smile, 
“ A weapon that’s cowardly, fierce and vile, 

For madmen and rogues to play with. 
More deadly, more brutal, more cruel, more keen, 
Than dynamite, dagger, infernal machine, 

Or anything Christians slay with. 


“T want to improve on the poisoned shaft, 
On the hellish weapons of heathen craft, 
On Europe’s most skilled invention ; 
It must beat the bullet, outstab the knife, 
Its wounds must torture while lingers life ; 
Is there anything you can mention ?”’ 


The friend went straight to his desk and took 
A weapon that lay by his blotting-book, 
And held it above him crying: 
“ Here’s the deadliest weapon that woundeth men: 
Can the devil improve on a poisoned pen ?”’ 
Said the devil : “I don’t mean trying.” 


He took his hat and he said “ Good-bye,” 
With a gleam of joy in his fearful eye, 
As he thought of the scribes inhuman 
Who make of a gift that the gods might own 
The deadliest weapon the world has known, 
And stab at both man and woman. 
—/. W.,in Duluth Industrial Age. 


THE MAKING OF LANGUAGE. 


The English language is computed to be composed, roughly speak- 
ing, of 40,000 words, of which 29,000 are of Latin origin— mostly 
through Norman French—the remaining 14,000 are of Teutonic 
extraction. Of this store (says a writer in the G/ode) the roots are 
insignificantly few. Take for one example the word sa/ (salt), which 
enters so largely into our vocabulary. To track the history of this 
word is to discover that salt was, in primitive times, esteemed above all 
other earthly possessions. The ancient greeting, “ Salve!” is “ May 
you have salt”’; salary is the wherewithal to procure salt. A sale is a 
barter for salt, and selling a negotiation for salt. To say a man “earns 
his salt,’ is to say he gets his living. When we pronounce a place to 
be salubrious, what do we mean but that it abounds with salt? To 
salute a man is to express a hope he has enough salt. ‘To be in safety 
is to be in reach of salt. A savior is only another word for one able and 

* willing to furnish us with the salt which all need, and salvation is the 
happy condition of possessing as much salt as is required. In like way 
every word is to be traced to its root; given the root the rest will 
follow. Economy is the aim at the making of language. The process 
of varying a word in sound to give it different meanings is one of the 
commonest. ‘ Born” (come into life) is the same word as “ borne” 
(carried). Dr. Johnson, complains Walker, has made no distinction in 
the spelling of the participles of “to bear, to bring forth,” and “to 
bear, to support.’ They both, he admits, undoubtedly come from the 
same common stock, but “the necessities of men are naturally urging 
men to make distinctions in language when there is a difference of 
idea.” ‘These “ necessities of men,’ which have produced a distinction 
between “borne” and “born,” are to be traced in every direction. 
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Darby and Joan retire to “ rest,” while the cock and hen go to “ roost.” 
Let us take the word “tick.” ‘“ Tick,” in the dictionary before me, is 
defined “to make a small vibrating noise, like that of a watch.” This 
root is utilized in a variety of ways. Applied to the sense of hearing it 
becomes “tinkle,” to make a quick vibrating noise; applied to the 
sense of sight it becomes “ twinkle,” a quick vibration of light ; applied 
to the sense of feeling it is “tingle,” a “quick vibration with a sensa- 
tion of motion.”” Some crotchety people advocate the practice of spell- 
ing words “as they are pronounced.” Why should we say and write 
“surly,” when we mean “sour-ly,” or “ butler,’ when we mean 
“ bottle-er?*’ The Americans are charged with vulgarity when they 
describe a speaker as being “highfalutin”’; but this is merely “ high- 
floating,” or, as we say, “highflown.’’ By our attempt to spell the 
word as it is pronounced we miss much. How many, for instance, 
know that “ year” is the same as “ear”? To “ear” the land is to 
plough it. “ Earth” is ploughed land. To say a man is fifty “ years ” 
old is, then, only equivalent to say he has seen fifty “ ploughings.” 
There is history in language; and the great English-speaking people, 
here and elsewhere, cannot, and ought not to, approve of any scheme 
which should insist on words being spelled “ as they are pronounced.” 


TAXING THE APPRENTICES. 

In the telegraph dispatches from Ottawa a day or two ago, among 
the customs rulings for September the following was stated to have been 
given: “ THE INLAND PRINTER, 6 cents per pound and 20 per cent.”’ 
To some people this would not mean much, but to a certain class it means 
a great deal. THE INLAND PRINTER is a publication in the United 
States, issued for the benefit of young printers who wish to improve 
themselves in the art to which they have devoted their lives. It is one 
of the best publications of the kind in the world and is invaluable to the 
young printer. There is no such publication in Canada, nor can there 
possibly be, as the field is far too limited. The subscription is $2 a 
year, but the customs ruling referred to will add about $1.12 to the 
cost, which simply means that many apprentices, and it circulates prin- 
cipally among them, will have to give it up. The duty does not protect 
anyone, it will not encourage the publication of such a periodical in 
Canada, it simply imposes a tax on a class who cannot afford to pay it. 
What does our local contemporary, which always defends what the 
Ottawa government does, think of it? If we mistake not there are a 
number of copies taken in its office. Willit defend such an unwarranted 
tax, which is not imposed, so far as we know, on any other similar 
publication? Has not the press influence enough to have it removed ? 
—Evening Recorder, Brockville, Oct. 5, 1888. 





THE STATUE OF HORACE GREELEY. 

Alexander Doyle, the eminent sculptor, has completed a handsome 
model of the bronze statue to Horace Greeley which is to be erected 
by the printers of the United States, the initiative being due to Typo- 
graphical Union No. 6, on the east side of City Hall Park, facing Print- 
ing House square, New York City. 

The sculptor has depicted the great printer and editor, Mr. Greeley, 
in an excellent and striking pose. He is seated bare-headed in an arm- 
chair, under which lies a pile of books. His right foot is advanced, the 
toe of the boot projecting over the plinth, and the left leg is bent and 
drawn back. Mr. Greeley’s right arm drops at full length by the side 
of the chair, and in the hand is a newspaper. The left hand rests on a 
chair-arm. ‘The coat is thrown open, showing the vest. The express- 
ion is one of thought. The pedestal of the statue will be of granite, 
and the size of the statue will be heroic. It is expected that the cost of 
the statue and pedestal will be between $15,000 and $20,000. Sculptor 
Doyle says that when completed the pile will be a beautiful and grace- 
ful one. Those who have had a private view of the model and the 
designs of the statue state that the monument will be a magnificent one, 
and the work will reflect great credit upon the artist, and of which the 
American printers may be proud. 


PHILADELPHIA boasts of four typefoundries, which employ an 
aggregate of three hundred and fifty hands. During the past year there 
has been a notable increase in the business. 
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Calendars for 1889. 


Our line is now ready. 
They range in price from $1.50 to $125.00 per 1,000. 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE A LINE OF 


=o] CALENDAR TABLETS OR PADS<- 


At from $2.75 to $15.00 per 1,000, 
from medium size to extra large. 


67] LL the goods we advertise we manufacture, and Printers who desire 
to reach first hands will do well to send for our Jobbing List of 


Calendars, Cards, Panels, Banners, Folders, Ete. 


Any printer who will send a two-cent stamp and Avs business card, and 
mention this paper, will be sent a set of our Calendars No. 374. A full line 
of samples, about seventy designs, on receipt of $1.50. 


COSACK & CO. 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PUBLISHE 
90 To 100 LAKE VIEW AVE., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Campaign Advertising Goods. 


Hangers, Fans, Panels, Cabinets 
and Cards of ali the 


CANDIDATES. 


H. McALLASTER & CO., 


196-198 Clark Street, CHICAGO. 


Our line of these Goods is not excelled by any 
house in the country. 





J. H. BONNELL & CO. 


Printing Ink 
Manufacturers, 
TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


BRANCHES: 


Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, London, Eng. 











THE LEADING TRADE JOURNAL IN THE WORLD IN THE PRINTING INDUSTRY. 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


PREMIUMS FOR COLORED WORK.—GREAT INDUCEMENTS. 


INSERTS OF 


For the purpose of stimulating effort in this direction, 


new feature will be introduced, namely, the publication of 


L aralnines with the October issue, No. 1, Volume VI, of THE INLAND PRINTER, a 


COLORED PRINTING. 
cash premiums of $100, $75, $50 and $25 are hereby offered to contestants, to be awarded 
under the following conditions: 1. All inserts shall be printed in three or more colors, and on 
paper the exact size of the pages of THE INLAND PRINTER, the type measurement of the speci- 
mens sent, however, not to exceed 93/ by 63¢ inches. 2. Not more than two specimens to 
appear on one and the same page. 3. Tints and secondary colors may be the work of the 
engraver, but the design, body and execution of the job must be the work of the compositor. 
4. No objection will be offered to the insertion of the card of any printing firm, or the business 
of its patrons, but this liberty shall not apply to non-advertisers connected with the printers 
furnishing business. 5. The award to be made by five expert printers, no two of whom shall 
reside in the same city. The inserts to be forwarded to the editor not later than the roth 
of the month. 

Further information will be cheerfully given by addressing the editor of THE INLAND 


PRINTER. 





Blank, Visiting, Bill of Fare, 
and Address 


#GARDS,#« 


With or without straight or diagonal gold or colored 


Engagement 


and iris cut, will be furnished at cheapest rates by the 
steam gilding and stamping establishment of 


H. ZIMMERMANN, 


KAISERSL AUTERN, PFALZ (GERMANY) 
Collection of S: amples of 1888 free of charge 
on application. 


N. B.—On account of the great cost of making up 
this collection of samples, only such firms should apply 
for same who really have a demand for it and intend to 
deal with me. 


MONEY TO BE MADE= 


A special and exceedingly valuable ‘‘ Wrinkle, 
by which orders can be obtained and money 
made by PRINTERS and STATIONERS will 


appear in the next issue of 


The Paper and Printing Trades Journal. 


Annual Subscription (can be sent in postage stamps 
of any denomination or country), fifty cents, post free. 
Fistp & Tugr, The Leadenhall Press, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, Lonvon, E. C. 


NOTICE.— Specimens of letterpress and litho- 
graphic printing, engraving, etc., are noticed in a 
critical but friendly spirit in every number of THE 
Paper & PrintinG TRADES JouRNAL, and the Editor 
invites printers to send him, for this purpose, special 
jobs and also parcels of every-day work. 


THE BRITISH PRINTER 


A Journal of the Graphic Arts. 








OrrictAL OrGAN oF “‘ THe BritisH TypoGRAPHIA.” 


Issued every other month. Six numbers for $1 yearly. 


Guaranteed circulation of 3,000 copies. 


Portraits and Biographies of Eminent Printers, Fine 
Job Specimens in Colors and Monochrome, Fine Art 
Illustrations, Useful Hints and ‘‘ Wrinkles’? for Job 
Printers. 

Business and editorial communications to be ad- 
dressed to ROBERT HILTON, 2A GresHam Press 
BuiLpincs, Littte BripGe Street, Lonvon, E. C, 
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GRAY’S FERRY 


PRINTING 


WORKS. 


198 Clark Street, 





710 Sansom Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
27 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 
66 Sharp Street, BALTIMORE. 


Cc. EB. ROBINSOW & BRO. 
CHICAGO. 


W. B. CONKEY, 
BOOKBINDER, 


PAMPHLETS MY SPECIALTY. 


INK 









341 to 351 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 























j : | : ESTABLISHED 1878, | 


EBSTABLISHED 1860. 


CINCINNATI, O. 





The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 


PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS. 


Oldest, Largest and most ost Reliab liable House in the West. 


Send for Price List and Specimen Book. 





| AULT & WIBORG, 
‘Printing and Lithographic Inks, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
BRANCH — 152 & 154 MONROF ST., CHICAGO. 


: Not the ‘‘ Oldest,’’ but LARGER than all other Ink Houses in 
4 the West COMBINED. 




















ohn Royle & Sons 
















EsTABLISHED 1804. { mm 
sce. Charles [neu Johnson and Company, Sa 
LETTERPRESS AND LITHOGRAPHIC ROUTI NG 
{  =6MACHINES, 
a 
| PRINTING INKS ’ VARNISHES. SAW TABLES 
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acu = : ROUTING [= peat 
J PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 509 S. Tenth St., PHILADELPHIA. CUTTERS h iuaeanen, 
, : C jal Street, - - - _ SAN FRANCISCO. : _ Photo-Engravers, 
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TRADE Mark. SSS SSS and others. 
PATENTED APRIL 7, 1871. f Western Branch House—4o La Salle Street, Chicago ye sr Paterson N J 
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ACME KEROSENE ENGINE. 
A PERFECT SUCCESS. = 
FOR 
Running Printing Presses, 
Pumping Water, 
Farm Use and 
Light Machinery ot 
all kinds; also Boats. 


1 to 4-horse power. 





Clean and Safe. 
Self-regulating. EE 
No skilled engineer ~ 
required, z 
Send for Circular. 
W.H. ROBERTSON, 5I S. Canal St. , Chicago. 





Paper aa Press 


A JourNnat oF Practicat INFoRMATION, MACHIN- 
ERY APPLIANCES AND SUPPLIES FOR 


Printers and Publishers, 
Lithographers, Plate Printers, 
Art and Society Stationers, 





Manufacturing Stationers 
and Blank Book Makers. 
Price, 25 cts. Subscription, $2.00 per year. 


PATTON, PuILapecpuia, Pa. 








By WILLIAM M. 





‘The Superior Printer.” | THE CRAFTSMAN, 


A Technical Journal for the Advancement of WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Compositors and Pressmen. pace Mtent neta. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


EARHART & RICHARDSON, 


168 VINE STREET, CINCINNATI, O. 


Official Paper of the International 
Typographical Union. 
Only Labor Paper published at the National Capital. 
PusBLISHED WEEKLY. 


Subscription in Advance. 
Subscription, $1.00 per year. Sample free. 





One Year, . . $1.00 Six Months, . . 50cts. 





RAMSEY & BISBEE, PuBLisHERs, 


enn SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY, ~~~~~~~~ 
























































THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Henry (). Shepard & Co 


Successors to Suman & JOHNSTON, 
PRINTERS, 
183, 185, 187 Monroe St. 
CHICAGO. 


The typography of this journal is a sample of 
our work, 





Immense Success ! Second Edition Now Ready. 
THE JOB PRINTER’S 


COMPANION AND GUIDE. 


Price, 50 cents, by mail, postpaid. 


SOUTHERN 


Publisher and Printer, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


This little book tells how to make and print from 
Tint Blocks; how to do all kinds of Color Printing; 
how to work Colored Inks; how to make your own 
Ink Refiner and Dryer; how to make Padding Com- 
position; how to do Bookbinding; how to estimate 
Book Composition; how to do Stereotyping ; how to 
do Embossing; how to quickly make duplicate Wood 
For advertising rates, see paper. Sample copies | J ype for short fonts; how to interprint one form or 
iitnishedion anolicnG Subscripts ae: line with another without defacing material; how to 

application. Subscriptions and advertise- | qo Fine Job Work on the Hand Press; and many 
ments solicited. Address | other ‘‘hows”’ which job printers should know. 


JAS. DAVIDSON, Editor and Manager Remit by postal note or money order (don’t send 
. ’ ’ 


: i stamps) and address all orders to 
Room 29, Courier-Journal Building. Lock Box 417... D. L. STUMP, Carthage, Mo. 


A large quarto, issued monthly, and devoted to the 
interests of Publishers, Printers and Lithographers. 


Subscription Price, $1.00 per year. 


THE 


AMERICAN LITHOGRAPHER 
AND PRINTER. 


The leading trade journal in Lithography, Zincogra- 
phy, Photo-Engraving, Photo-Lithography and all new 
Photo-Mechanical processes. Published weekly, at 
37 City Hall Place, New York, by Tug LITHOGRAPHER 
Pus isH1nG Co. (Incorporated), 

A thoroughly wide-awake trade journal, that will 
amply repay advertisers in its line, 

PRICE, $3.00 PER YEAR. 

Energetic, honest, reliable men are wanted in every 
city of the United States and Canada, for soliciting 
advertisements and subscriptions to the new 1888-9 
LITHOGRAPHERS’ AND PHOTOGRAPHERS’ Directory. 
Liberal terms to the proper parties. For terms, particu- 
lars, etc., apply to or address THe LiITHOGRAPHER 
PuBLisHING Co., 37 City Hall Place, New York. 








eSohn C Moss Presiwenr. 9B. Moss. SUPERINTENOENT, 
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W1OSS'PROCESS -FHOTOENGRAUING 
AND BANG ETCHING: 


ESE OORK 


Send green stamp for circular. Send photograph, drawing or print for estimate. 


The British and Colonial Printer and Stationer 
AND BOOKSELLERS CIRCULAR. 


“It has features of enterprise unusual to European Trade 
Journalism.’”’—American Stationer. 





“Tt has no equal in Europe.’’— Toronto Maiti. 


“*I think very highly of your Journal, and read it with 
great pleasure, as do all of our firm.’’—Morton, Phillips & 
Bulmer, Montreal, Canada, 


SUBSCRIPTION — 15s. per Annum, post free, Weekly. 


Lonpon: W. JOHN STONHILL, No. 24 Bovuverig£ Street, E. C. 








NOTICE. 


* Mestes*eatel tah © + 


fx" E have just received from bindery bound 
copies of Volume V of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, which are now ready for delivery, 
and can be supplied to all who desire them. 
They are elegantly bound in half Russia, and 
form a handsome addition to any library, No 
printer who desires to be up with the times 
in all there is of interest to his craft should 
Price, $3.00 


be without it. Send for a copy. 


per volume. 


THE INLAND PRINTER GO. 


183 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 











WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 


WITH OR WITHOUT PATENT INDEX. 
Features unequaled for concise information include 


A Biographical Dictionary 
Noted 


giving brief facts concerning nearly 10,000 
Persons of ancient and modern times, 


A Gazetteer of the World 


—————— — — locating and briefly describing 25,000 Places, and the 
3000 more Wordsand nearly 2000 more II- Vocabulary of the names of Noted 


lustrations than any other American Diction- intiti 
ary. “Invaluable in Schools and Families.” | Fictitious Persons and Places. 
Webster is Standard Authority in the Gov't Printing Office, and with the U.S. Supreme Court. It 
is recommended by State Sup’ts of Schools of 36 States, and by the leading College Presidents. 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Springfield, Mass. Illustrated Pamphlet free. 





The United States Paper-Maker 
And Stationers’ Journal. 


Devoted to the interests ot Paper-Makers and 
Stationers. 

Published semi-monthly, rst and 15th. 2.00 per 
annum. Singlecopies1ocents. As The United States 
Paper-Maker and Stationers’ Journal reaches all 
buyers, it is a valuable advertising medium. Rates 
for standing and displayed advertisements furnished on 
application. Address 

CHARLES C. WALDEN & CO., 
29 Park Row, NEW YORK. 




























































































BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


James, Geo. C., & Co., manufacturers and dealers, 
62 Longworth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Montague & Fuller, 41 Beekman street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 


Sanborn, Geo. H., & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 
York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Hawes Co., The C. L., 178 Monroe street, Chicago. 


Bookbinders’ supplies. 


BOOKBINDER. 
Conkey, W. B., 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


BRONZE IMPORTERS. 
Ullman, Sigmund, 51 Maiden lane, New York. 


BRONZE POWDERS. 


Fuchs & Lang, 29 Warrenst , New York; 273 Dear- 
born street, Chicago, manufacturers of the cele- 
brated metal leaf bronzes for fine printing. Price, 
$1.50 per lb. Factory, Brooklyn, N. Y 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins (A. M.) Manufacturing Co., No. 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. pig lissouri. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 26 
and 27 Tribune building ; Barnhart Bros. & Spind- 
ler, general western agents, Chicago. 

Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing 
Co., 160 William street, New York ; 306 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 

Cranston, J. H., Norwich, Conn., manufacturer of 
The Cranston ’p: atent improved steam-power print- 
ing presses, all sizes. 


Duplex Printing Press Co. The Cox duplex, 
web and country presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 

Potter, C., Jr, & Co., New York, cylinder, litho- 
graphic and web presses. Branch office, 65 Third 
avenue, Chicago. 

Scott, Walter, & Co., Plainfield, N. J. Also paper 
folders, combined with printing machines, or sepa- 
rately; paper dampening machines, stereotype 
machinery, etc. J. W. Ostrander, Western Agt., 
77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 

Walker, W. G., & Co., Madison, Wisconsin, manu- 
facturers of the Prouty power press, and printers’ 
supply house. 


ELECTROTYPERS. 
Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 
ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTUR- 
ERS OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 
Lovejoy, Son & Co., 45 to 51 Rose street, New 
fork. 
ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chicago, 
electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Drach, Chas. A., & Co., corner Pine and Fourth 
streets (Globe-Democrat Building), St. Louis, Mo. 
Electrotypers and stereotypers. 

National Printers Materials Co., 279 Front street, 
New York. L. S. Mack, manager. See adver- 
tisement in each number of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, electrotypers. First-class work a specialty. 

St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri, 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc-etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 











THE INLAND PRINTER. 


The INRAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE, AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF ALL 
CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ WARES AND MATERIALS. 








Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 





ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


Ostrander, J. W., manufacturer of electrotype ma- 
chinery, 77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVERS. 


Benedict, Geo. H., & Co., relief plate engravers, 
photo, wax and wood processes. Mapsa specialty. 
177 Clark street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVINGS. 


Greenleaf, Jno. G., 7and 9 Warren street, New York, 
electroty pes of illustrations for books, magazines, 
juvenile and religious publications. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pennsylvania. 
Write for circulars and information. 


Chambers Brothers Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
paper folding machinery. 


Stonemetz Printers’ Machinery Co., manufact- 
urers of paper folding machinery for all classes 
of work. Dealers in printing machinery. Office, 
150 Nassau street. P. O. Box 3070, New York. 
Shops, Millbury, Mass. 


INK IMPORTERS AND MANUFAC- 
TURERS. 


Uliman, Sigmund, 51 Maiden lane, New York. 


INK MANUFACTURERS, 
Ault & Wiborg, Cincinnati and Chicago. 


Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
11 and 13 Dayton street, Buflalo, N 3S 


Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Branches: 527 Commercial 
street, San Francisco; 45 and 47 Rose street, New 
York ; 40 La Salle street, Chicago. 

Levey, Fred’k H., & Co., 59 Beekman street, New 
York, Specialty, brilliant wood-cut inks. Chicago 
agents Illinois Type Founding Co. 

Mather’s Sons, Geo., 60 John street, New York. 
Book and fine cut and colored inks. 


Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress street, Boston ; 
25 and 27 Rosestreet, New York; 119 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. E. J. Shattuck & Co., 520 Commercial 
street, San Francisco, California. 


Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Denver. 

Robinson, C. E., & Bro., 710 Sansom street, Phila- 
delphia; 27 Beekman street, New York ; 66 Sha 
street, Baltimore ; Western House, 198 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 


Thalmann, B., St. Louis Printing Ink Works, 
2115 ‘to 2121 Singleton street; office, 210 Olive 
street, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Wilson (W. D.) Printing Ink Co., Limited, 140 
William street, S. E. cor. Fulton st., New York. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Colt’s Armory and Universal Printing and 
Embossing Presses, 143 Nassau street, New 
York, John Thomson. 154 Monroe st., Chicago. 


Globe Manufacturing Co., 44 Beekman street, New 
York ; 202 Clark street, Chicago, Frank Barhydt, 
Western manager. Peerless, Clipper, and Jewe' 
presses, 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Golding Jobber 
(4 sizes) and Pearl presses (3 sizes). 

Gordon Press Works, 99 Nassau street, New York. 
The new style Gordon press. 

Liberty Machine Works, The, 54 Frankfort street, 
New York. Sole manufacturers of the New Style 
Noiseless Liberty Press. 

Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 

Model Press Company, Limited, The, 912 Arch 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturers of the New 
Model Job Press. T hree sizes, $65, $110 and $175. 

Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 305 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Manufacturers of the Challenge and Old 
Style Gordon presses. 


Wesel, F., & Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 








MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc-etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


Carver, C. R., N. E. cor. Third and Canal streets, 
Phil: adelphia, 33 Beekman street, New York. 


Globe Manufacturing Co., 44 Beekman street, New 
York ; 202 Clark street, Chicago, Frank Barhydt, 
Western manager. Peerless cutters, five styles; 
Jewel cutters, two styles. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 

Ostrander, J. W., agent for Dooley paper cutter, 
77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 

Paragon Cutting Machines, Edward L. Miller, 
manufacturer, 328 Vine street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


sas 4 Geo. H., & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, manufacturers of the Challenge and 
Advance paper cutters. 

St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Toronto Type Foundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 
Wellington street west, ‘Toronto, Canada. 


Wesel, F., & Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 


PAPER DEALERS—COMMISSION. 


Taylor, Geo. H. & Co., 184 and 186 Monroe street. 
News, colored, book, covers, manila, etc., and 
specialties. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 
Butler (J. W.) Paper Co., 183 to 187 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 


Calumet Paper Co., 262 to 268 Fifth ave., Chicago. 
Headquarters for Whiting Paper Co’s manufact- 
ures. 

Carson & Brown Co., Dalton, Mass., manufacturers 
of ‘Old Berkshire Mills’’ first-class linen ledger 
and writing papers. 


Chicago Paper Co., 120-122 Franklin street, Chicago. 


Elliot, A. G., & Co., 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 

Elliott, F. P., & Co., 208 and 210 Randolph street, 
Chicago. 

Friend & Fox Paper Co., Lockland, Ohio, and 153 
Wabash avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Whiting Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. Fine writing 
papers, linens, ledgers, bonds, etc. 


PAPER STOCK. 


Follansbee, Tyler & Co., 389 and 391 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chicago, 
electrotypers, photo and wood engravers, 


Crosscup & West Engraving Co., The, 907 Filbert 
street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a high order. 


Electro-Light Engraving Co., 157 and 159 Will- 
iam street, New York. ‘The pioneer zinc-etching 
company in America. Line and half-tone engrav- 
ing of the highest character and in shortest possible 
time. Correspondence solicited. 


Moss Engraving Co., 535 Pearl street, New York. 
Largest photo-engraving establishment in the 
world. 

Photo- Electrotype Engraving Co., 20 Cliff street, 
New York, E. Rhodes, president. Highest 
order of mechanical engraving. 

wane one Co., 67 to 71 Park Place, New 

John Hastings, president, A. R. Hart, 
pan Engraving for all purposes. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY.—Continued. 


















PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Ringler, F. A., & Co., photo electrotypers, 21-23 
Barclay street to 26-28 Park Place, New York. 

Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc-etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 
Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 
aterson, N, J., routing machines, routing cutters, 
saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 
PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 
Bullock potatos Press Co., 50 Illinois street, 
Chicago. . H. Kerkhoff, Manager. 
PRINTERS’ MATERIAL, 


Dodson’s Printers’ Supply Depot, 29 Broad 
street, Atlanta, Georgia. Everything sold at 
manufacturers’ prices. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass, 
type, tools, presses, etc., in United States. 
ing required by printers. 


Hamilton & Baker, Two Rivers, Wis. Mfrs. of cases, 
stands, cabinets, and all printers’ wood goods. 


Largest assortment 
Every- 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. We supply everything. Call and see. 

Metz, John, 117 Fulton street, New York. Specialty, 
brass rule, leads, furniture and printing presses. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers’ woodwork of all kinds — cabinets, cases, 
wood type, etc. Dealers in metal type, inks, etc. 

Simons, S., & Co., 13-19 N. Elizabeth street, Chi- 
cago. Make cabinets, cases, galleys and every- 
thing of wood used in a printing office. Make 
engravers’ wood. 

St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Toronto Type Foundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 
Wellington street west, Toronto, Canada, 

Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., tro Fulton street, and 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York 

Walker & Bresnan, 201 to 205 William and 15 and 
17 Frankfort streets, New York. 

Wesel, F., & Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. Manu- 
facturers of patent stereotype blocks, patent com- 
posing sticks, brass and steel rule, galleys, etc. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


oo, = aed & O’Hara, 49-51 Rose street, 


Bingham & Runge, 74 Frankfort street, Cleve- 


land, O., printers’ rollers and composition. 

Bingham’s Son, Samuel, 296 Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago. The Standard and the Duradle. 

Buckie Printers’ Roller Company, The, 421 Dear- 
born street, Chicago. 

Buffington & Garbrock, 202 Racestreet, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Price list and terms on application. 

Osgood, J. H., & Co., 100 Milk street, Boston. 
best patent and old style composition. 

Stahlbrodt, Ed A., 18 Millstreet, Rochester, N. Y., 
dealer in presses and all kinds of printers’ supplies. 


Specialty, manufacturer of roller composition. 
Rochester agent for THe INLAND PRINTER. 


The 








PRINTERS’ TOOLS. 


Golding & Co., 177 to 199 Fort Hill Square, and 19 
to 27 Purchase street, Boston, Mass. Largest 
manufactory of printer’s tools in the world. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSES. 


Graham, L., & Son, 99-101 Gravier street, New 
Orleans, La. Southern printers’ warehouse, 


Tatum & Bowen, San Francisco, Cal., and Portland, 
Oregon, sole Pacific agents for R. Hoe & Co. and 
the MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co. 


Toronto Type Foundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 
Wellington street west, Toronto, Canada. 


QUOINS. 


Hempel’s Patent Steel Quoins, found at all deal- 
ers in printers’ materials in the world. Hempel & 
Dingens, manufacturers, Buffalo, N. Y. 


RUBBER STAMPS AND NUMBERING 
MACHINES. 


Blakely, Geo. R., Bradford, McKean Co., Pa, 
Numbering machines for checks, orders, paging, 
etc. Metal bodied type, self inkers, daters, etc. 
Circulars free. 


SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Before buying, write for our list. 


> 4g Geo. H., & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 
ork. 


Toronto Type Foundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 
Wellington street west, Toronto, Canada. 


STEREOTYPE OUTFIT. 


M. J. Hughes, to Spruce street, New York. Inven- 
tor and manufacturer of conical screw quoins. 


TURKEY BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, and 
16 and 15 Dutch street, New York. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 
Allison & Smith, Franklin Type Foundry, 168 Vine 
street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Baltimore Type Foundry, Chas. J. Cary & Co., 
proprietors, 116 East Bank Lane, Baltimore, Md. 
Cincinnati Type Foundry, The, 201 Vine street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Collins & McLeester Type Foundry, The, 705 
Jayne street, Philadelphia, Alex. Mc eester, pro- 
prietor ; Eugene H. Munday, business manager. 


Conners’ Sons, James, Centre, Reed and Duane 
streets, New York. 


Dominion Typefounding Co., Chenneville street, 


Montreal, Canada. Only typefoundry in Brit: 
ish America. Sole Agents for MacKellar, Smiths 
& Jordan Co. 


Farmer, Little & Co., 63 and 65 Beekman street, 
New York; 154 Monroe street, Chicago. 


Great Western Type Foundr 
ager, 324 West Sixth street, 


, 5. A. Pierce, man- 
ansas City, Mo. 


Illinois hg 5 es efounding Co., 200 to 204 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 








TYPEFOUNDERS. 


——- ¢ W.) Type — (formerly R. & J. 
&A Lindsay, of 75 Fulton street), now 76 
Park Place! New York. 


MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., 606 Sansom 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

manufacturers of 

New York. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago; Minneapolis tol San Francisco. 


Manhattan Type Foundry, 
printers’ novelties, 198 William St., 


Mills, J. H., & Co., heya Type Foundry, Nos. 
314-316 Eighth street N. W., Washington, B.C 


Minnesota boy Foundry Co., F. S. Verbeck, 
manager, 72 East Fifth street, St. Paul, Minn. 


Newton Copper Type Co. (for wa -facing type 
only), 14 Frankfore street, New York. 


Palmer & Rey, Foundry and Head Office, San Fran- 
cisco; Branches, Los Angeles, Cal., and Portland, 
Ore. A large and complete stock of types, presses 
and printers’ material kept at each of our branch 
houses. Our stock in San Francisco is the largest 
west of Chicago. Goods sold at Eastern prices 
and terms. 


Ryan Co., The John, S. W. cor. South and German 
streets, Baltimore, Md. 


Starr, T. W., & Son, 324 Chestnut street, 
delphia, Pa. 


Phila- 


St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Toronto Type Foundry. Point system. 80-82 
Wellington street west, Toronto, Canada. Ex- 
clusive agency Marder, Luse Co.; general 
agency all United States Typefounders. Every- 
thing required in the printing office. 


Union Type Foundry, The, 337 Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. Agents, Boston, Central and Cleveland foun- 
dries. All type and borders cast on the point system. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 196 La Salle St., 
Chicago. Remington Standard Typewriter, 


WOOD ENGRAVERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chicage, 
electrotypers, photo anc wood engravers. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Wood Type Co., South Windham, Conn, 
Send for catalogue, 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Celluloid type, best 
in market. Send for catalogue. 


Hamilton & Baker, Two Rivers, Wis. Manufact- 
urers of holly and end wood type, borders, etc. 


Morgans & Wilcox Manuf’r’ng Co., Middletown, 
ew York. Wood type unexcelled for finish. 
Send for reduced price list. 


National Printers Materials Co., 279 Front street, 
New York. L.S. Mack, manager. See advt. in 
each number of Tar INLAND PRINTER. 


Page (Wm. H.) Wood Type Co., The, Norwich, 


Conn. Send for new price list. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, and 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York. 











Sicmunp ULLMAN. 
E. H. WimpFHeimer. 
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SIGMUND ULLMAN, 


NEW YORK, 


2n Lane, 
IMPORTER OF—— 











ESTABLISHED 186r. 





PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS, 


Bronze Powders of every Shade and Grade. 


Pure Bleached Linseed Varnishes. 


Specialties in Dry Co1ors. 







( HE largest assortment of News, Job, Book, Cut, Poster and Finest Colored Inks in the country. 
Fine Black and Colored Inks at $1.50 per lb., and upward, are furnished in collapsible tubes, each holding one- 


quarter pound, in which they always keep ready for use until used up. 


successful, and of the greatest advantage to printers. 


SPECIMEN BOOK AND 





PRICE LIST 





MAILED ON 


This mode of putting up Inks has proved 


APPLICATION 
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PRICE, $175.00. 


THE BEST PAPER CUTTER IN THE 
MARKET FOR THE MONEY. 


Me te 
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ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’, [BINDERS ...°.’.” 










MACHINERY. 
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Send for Prices. = 


BARNHART BROS. ‘ SPIN! DLER. Gen’l Western Agents, 115 & 117 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO. 




















THE RICHARDS OIL ENGINE FURNISHED. Established 1804. NPROMPTLY 


AT H. H. LATHAM’S MACHINERY DEPOT 


i “o. we tie tnt, =~ PARMER, [ ITTLE & (0. 


Simpler, More Economical 
to run, occupies + the space, 


weighs but 4 as much, and | CHICAGO: 154 Monroe St. Tyre FOUNDERS. 


costs but little more than half | NEW YORK: 63-65 Beekman St. 


the price of a Gas Engine, EWSPAPER OB OFFICE 
DRESSES. OUTFITS. 


No Boiler! OUR Cast from the 
No Steam! BOOK AND / VP f ie BEST QUALITY 
. NEWSPAPER DURABLE METAL 
No Engineer! 


ALWAYS READY. 
S' Started Instantly with a Match. 















For Wear, Accuracy and Finish, ExCELLED By NONE. 


OUR ORIGINAL DESIGNS—— 


FUEL—Crude Petroleum or Kerosene, at the rate of one-fifth of a gallon | In JOB, DISPLAY TYPE and SCRIPTS are so varied that we can fit out a 
Complete Office in our own type. Cast on our own, or the “ point system,”” 


or | for every horse-power used. 
sia a an a aad a the pica of which is identical with ours. 
ABSOLUTELY NO DANGER FROM FIRE OR EXPLOSION. 
Wherever used it is spoken of in the Nighest Terms as 
the Most Economical and Satisfactory Motor. 














Type of other Founders furnished when desired. 






Printing Presses, Printing Inks, Paper Cutters. 






Send for Circulars and Description. 













H. H. LATHAM, ON HAND A FULL LINE OF 
«7 General Western Agent, 
a ASES, CABINETS, 5 TANDS 
j 818 Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL. C. F C. ' S : 
4 oe GALLEYS, IMPOSING STONES, 
' EVERY ENGINE THOROUGHLY TESTED BEFORE 
i : LEAVING THE FACTORY. Pic: 
Power Guaranteed and every Engine Warranted. CHICAGO No.1 
Price of larger Engines and full particulars upon application. BRANCH. Cuas. B. Ross, Manager. { Monroe St. 
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THE:SCOTT WEB PERFECTING AND FOLDING MACHINE. 


Adapted for Almanac and ordinary Book Work. Speed, 12,000 per hour. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


WALTER SCOTT 
MEW YORK 8 PLAINFIELD USA 


KO) 


THE SCOTT WEB PERFECTING MACHINE. 





Especially designed for Illustrated Periodicals and Fine Book Work. Guaranteed to produce work equal in quality to four roller 


two-revolution or stop-cylinder presses. 


Speed, 6,000 per hour. 








Orrice or J.C. AYER CO., 
Lowg.., Mass., May 18, 1888. 
Messrs. WALTER SCOTT & CO., PrainFigELp, N. J.: 

Gentlemen,—The Perfecting Press and Folder combined, turnished us by you 
for printing and folding Ayer’s almanac, is giving excellent satisfaction. e are 
running it at a speed of 10,000 to 11,000 books per hour. The inking apparatus is 
perfect, the distribution being so thorough that we do not find it necessary to ‘‘wash 
up”’ oftener than once in ten hours. The arrangements to prevent ‘‘off-set’’ are so 
effective that we change the tympan sheet only once a day. In this regard the ma- 
chine is performing better than we expected, as we counted on the necessity of fre- 
quent changes. The printing is in perfect register, and the folding more uniform 
and accurate than anything we have had done on hand-folding machines. You are 
at liberty to refer irquirers to us for further particulars. 

Yours truly, J.C. AYER CO. 











PRESSROOMS OF THE J. C. AYER CO., 
Lowag.u, Mass., June 7, 1888. 
Messrs. WALTER SCOTT & CO., PrainFietp, N. J.: 

Dear Sirs,—In answer to your inquiry about the Printing and Folding Machine 
sent to this office by you nine months ago, will say that it is a wonderful machine, 
doing better work and more of it than I ever knew of being done by a Perfecting 
Press on this kind of work. The printing is well done to register, without any show 
of ‘‘off-set.”” The folder works exceedingly well, folding each sheet more accurately 
than heretofore accomplished on hand-feed folding machines where sheets were fed 
to points. We have no waste sheets, except where the web is broken or pasted 
together. The press is running at a speed of 10,800 per hour, to accomplish which 
it only requires a pressman and one helper on the press, and a boy to take the folded 
hooks away. The quality of the work produced will speak for itself. 

Your truly, J. C. JOHNSON, 
Sup’t Printing Department. 








WALTER SCOTT & Co. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


+s MAMEPRCT ORES OF —___ 


Two-Revolution, Stop-Cylinder, Single Cylinder, Litho. and Roll-Feed Perfecting Printing Machines, 


PAPER FOLDERS, ELECTROTYPE AND STEREOTYPE MACHINERY, ETC. 


Plainfield is forty minutes’ ride on the Central Railroad of New Jersey. Depot, foot of Liberty Street, New York. 
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ALL GRADES OF PRINTING INKS. 





Lithographic, Plate, Albertype 





and Photogravure. 








WME. 








Blacks that retain their Color. 








ESesieseses 
Colors that do not Fade. om 





















MANUFACTURED BY 


Patent Reds for Label Printers. 
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Geo. father’s Sons, 


60 John Street, New York. 
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DOOLEY PAPER GUTTERS 


_ — . MANUFACTURED BY 


‘THE ATLANTIC WORKS, 


EAST BOSTON, MASS. 
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—— AGENTS: 


F. WESEL & CO. 
11 Spruce St., . NEW YORK. 
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At | CHARLES BECK, 
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Z (4A 7 / 609 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


















































GEO. C. JAMES & CO. 
62 Longworth St., - CINCINNATI. | 















J. W. OSTRANDER, 
| (7 and 79 Jackson St., - a | 





, | wESENEEES ne 


Ve BOSTON OFFICE: 
7 46% FEDERAL STREET. 









Send for Circular and Price List. 
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W.B. CONBKEY @-- 


GENERAL Book BINDER 
FOR PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 


FRANKLIN BUILDING, 341-351 DEARBORN STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


Our facilities for Binding PAMPHLETS and 
EDITION WORK are unsurpassed. 


Case Making and Stamping for the Trade 
solicited. 





DONNELL’S IMPROVED No. 3 
Power Wire Stitching Machine. 


The only Simple Wire Stitching Machine in the Market. 
It does not require an Expert Machinist te keep it in order. 








This Machine FORMS, DRIVES AND CLINCHES A STAPLE 
from a continuous round or flat wire, wound on spools, and will stitch a 
pamphlet from ONE SHEET to ONE-HALF INCH THICK through 
the BACK or SADDLE. 


There are no parts to get out of order. No clogging up with staples. 


No limit to the amount of its work. Any GIRL or BOY can ope- 

rate it from the start. SIMPLE and DURABLE. Weighs 250 pounds. 
PRICE, No. 3, - $400.00. 
Price, Steel Wire, Round, 25c.; Steel Wire, Flat, 35c.; guaranteed. 
Full Length of Only TWO ADJUSTMENTS—one for lengthening or shortening the 
staples, the other for lowering or raising the table. 
CAPACITY. 

Will stitch from one sheet to one-half inch in thickness, either Saddle or 

Flat. No adjustment required in changing Flat to Round Wire. 


THE E. P. DONNELL MFG. CO., 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


327 & 329 Dearborn St., 66 & 68 Third Ave., - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PxHotro-ENnGRavinc Company, 67-71 Park Place, New York. 








THE CITY OF DENVER. 


ITS MARVELOUS GROWTH AND PROSPERITY.—A VISIT TO ITS PRINTING 
ESTABLISHMENTS, ETC. 

N Thursday, September 19, we left Chicago via the C., B. & Q. 

R. R., for a business trip to Omaha and Denver, intending, how- 

After 

an uneventful run of thirty-three hours we were safely landed at our des- 

tination, and a short_time thereafter found ourselves snugly ensconced 


ever, as far as possible, to combine pleasure with business. 


in the same room in the “ Brunswick” that we occupied seven years 
ago. 

Denver, the “ child of the mountains’ 
nineteenth century, and to the uninitiated traveler, a revelation never 
After a lengthened and somewhat tedious journey 


’ is one of the marvels of the 
to be forgotten. 
through an apparently sterile country, he finds himself ushered into a 
prosperous city of 100,000 inhabitants, whose public edifices, schools, 
churches and private residences, will compare favorably with any on the 
American continent. Situated at the base of the “ Rockies,” with their 
untold store of mineral wealth, with no nearer business rivals than 
Omaha and Kansas City, she is the objective point of every line of 
road which traverses the plains, which, together with her health-giving 
climate, assures her permanent preéminence as an available, national 
sanitarium. The improvements made since our visit in 1881 are almost 
beyond belief. 
been covered with palatial residences, of which even Chicago might 
On the streets an air of bustling activity prevails, 


Locations which were then barren and uninviting have 


well feel proud. 
which speaks well for her prospects and the business energy of her 
people. The old air of uncertainty has departed, and the average 
Denverite now talks with as much assurance as a Boston schoolma’am. 
Nor is this to be wondered at when he points with pride to her eight- 
story buildings, perfecting presses and cable lines, and contrasts her 
position of a few years ago with what it is today. 

Although we received innumerable kindnesses from old friends, 
which were duly appreciated, the most of our time was devoted to a 
ramble among and .examination of the printing establishments, among 
which we might name the following : 


’ 


THE “ ROCKY MOUNTAIN NEWS.’ 


The Rocky Mountain News office, situated on the corner of Seven- 
teenth and Curtis streets, is an imposing building five stories in height, 
with basement, and has a frontage of 120 by 100 feet. It is one of the 
most commodious, conveniently arranged, best lighted and ventilated 
printing establishments in the United States, and shows the substantial 
progress the city of Denver has made during the past five years. Its 
workrooms are all that the most exacting could desire; indeed, we ques- 
tion if its newspaper and job composing rooms can be surpassed in any 
part of the country. The entrance to the counting room is on Seven- 
teenth street, where eight clerks find busy employment. 
the mailing department, under the management of Mr. W. B. Johnston, 
and the headquarters of the city circulator, Mr. J. C. Richville, who has 
a staff of twenty-seven carriers. Access to the newspaper, job and edi- 
torial departments is obtained by an elevator situated at the rear part of 
the office. The jobroom, which is situated in the fifth story, employs 
thirty-one hands, and is under the immediate supervision of Mr. J. E. 
Simmons. In the newsroom, clean, airy and roomy, thirty-five regu- 
lars work nightly, though on Saturday a much larger force is required. 
Mr. T. Faifer, foreman of the bookbindery, has the supervision of 
twenty men, boys and girls, and has the reputation, with the job office, of 
turning out excellent work. The editorial departments are very con- 
veniently arranged, have direct communication with each other, and 
reporters have plenty of elbow-room, an advantage which cannot be 
claimed for some so-called sanctums with which we are acquainted. 
The editorial force consists of Colonel John Arkins, managing editor 
(an old Chicagoan); F. A. Meredith, assistant editor; W. R. Thomas, 
city editor, assisted by seven reporters, and Captain J. T. Smith, sport- 
ing editor. In the newspaper pressroom is a magnificent Hoe perfecting 
machine, capable of turning out 12,000 papers per hour, which is taken 
care of by Mr. Giles; while the presses in the job pressroom, ten in 
number, six cylinders and four jobbers, are attended to by Mr. Barney 


In the rear is 
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Hogan. We shall always reckon the ews establishment as among the 


few model offices in the country. 


THE “ REPUBLICAN” OFFICE. 

The Republican building, centrally located on Sixteenth street, 
between Lawrence and Arapahoe, is a substantial, handsome, well- 
lighted three-story stone structure, with basement, all of which is devoted 
to the publication of the newspaper. In the pressroom are two of the 
latest improved Bullock perfecting presses, each adjusted to 10,000 
impressions per hour, the power to drive which is obtained from a new 
safety steam boiler. The entire basement is used as the pressroom and 
for the storage of paper, and is under the management of Mr. James 
Wall. 


by 40 feet, both of which are handsomely embellished and neatly fitted 


On the first floor is the counting room and manager's office, 22 
up in cherry. Mr. K. G. Cooper, general manager, is a genial, wide- 
awake gentleman, and one of the proprietors of the establishment. Ten 
clerks are employed in the counting room, under the supervision of Mr. 
F. Robinson, as energetic and whole-souled a business hustler as it was 
our good fortune to meet. The remainder of the first floor is devoted 
to the mailing and stereotyping departments, the former employing nine 
and the latter three men, under the respective charges of Mr. Robert 
Brown and Mr. Charles Bishop. The second floor, 22 by 125 feet, is 
exclusively occupied by the composing department, which employs 
thirty-nine regulars, under the efficient foremanship of Mr. John Dabler. 
The third story is occupied by the editorial and reportorial corps, and is 
a model of convenience. The following are the names of the gentle- 
men connected therewith: Editor-in-chief, William Stapleton ; assist- 
ant editor, Robert Gauss; city editor, W. S. Alexander, and twelve 
reporters; telegraph editor, C. F. Rhodes; night editor, F. O. Dicken- 
sheets. In the political arena the Repudlican is a power in Colorado 
politics. 

The entire building is lighted by electricity, and fitted up with all 
necessary modern improvements. 

The job department, situated at 1616-1622 Blake street, employs 
ten men, and is under charge of Mr. C. F. Hynes, formerly of Rand, 
McNally & Co., of this city. 
book and job presses, one improved pony Potter, and two Peerless quarto 
Mr. Banks B. Hall is foreman. 


In the pressroom are three Campbell 
jobbers. A bindery is also attached 
thereto, under the supervision of Mr. Louis Williams, where five men 
and fourteen girls are constantly engaged. ‘Taken altogether, the estab- 
lishments are well arranged, well conducted and prosperous, and an 
honor to the city of Denver. 


THE “ TIMES”’ OFFICE. 

The 7imes building, situated on Lawrence, between Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth streets, is a credit to the city, but we are sorry to say that the 
annex in which the newspaper, job and press departments are situated 
is not a “sight for the gods.’’ Now that the paper has become the 
property of a millionaire, and new and enlarged quarters are demanded, 
it is to be hoped a structure will be put up in the construction of which 
the laws of hygiene and a due regard for the welfare of the workmen 
will be observed. During the time of our visit it was rumored that the 
job office had been disposed of to Collier & Cleveland. A handsome 
new perfecting press was awaiting erection, though we thought it a pity 
to put it up in such dingy quarters. Why it is that any hole is generally 
considered good enough for a pressroom is a conundrum we are unable 
to solve. The employés, however, are “all right,’ and a number of 


the very best printers in the city may be found at this establishment. 
COLLIER & CLEVELAND. 


The four-story and basement building, 25 by 125 feet in depth, 1540- 
1542 Holladay street, is occupied by the well-known printing and 
lithographing firm of Collier & Cleveland, state and county printers, 
who employ in the various departments from seventy-five to eighty-five 
hands. Their specialty, however, is executing large orders for litho- 
graphic and book work. The following named gentlemen are at the heads 
of the various departments: Book and job room, E. F. Russell, foreman, 
Daniel Mullins, assistant; engraving department, E. Eisle, foreman; 
artist department, T. Tenwickle; bookbinding department, A. Prater. 
The pressroom contains six cylinder and three Gordon presses, under 


the superintendence of Mr. Charles Haffey. This firm is one of the 
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most prosperous in Denver, and has the well-earned reputation of turn- 


ing out first-class work. 
THE QUEEN CITY PRINTING INK COMPANY. 

We also paid a visit to the branch office of the Queen City Printing 
Ink Company, 25 Clayton block—R. O. Boyd, western manager—which 
was established two years ago in the face of many obstacles, discourage- 
ments and prognostications of failure. Mr. Boyd, however, has, with 
commendable energy and attention to the demands of western trade, 
succeeded in building up his firm’s business in the territory of which 
Denver is the center, to a highly satisfactory degree. The company 
carries a well-assorted stock, and from it supplies the trade in Colorado, 
New Mexico, Wyoming, Utah and Montana. ‘This shows grit, enter- 
prise and good management on the part of its representative, who, 
although a young man in years, thoroughly understands the ink business 
and the wants of his customers. 

MR. JAMES M. CULVER, 
located at 1744 Blake street, who is well and favorably known in this 
city, is agent for the Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing Com- 
He also manufactures print- 
He is a 


pany, and is doing an excellent business. 
ers’ rollers and composition, and furnishes printers’ supplies. 
general favorite with the trade and deserves to be, for it would be a 
difficult task to find a more agreeable, genial gentleman. 
MR. JOHN CRESWELL, 

whose place of business is 1616 Blake street, also an old Chicagoan, 
dealer in type and printers’ materials, and agent for some of the leading 
typefounders, is likewise doing an extensive business, and is now in a 
position to supply all orders with promptness and satisfaction. 

We also visited the printing establishments of Smith & Ferl, 
Arapahoe street, one of the most prosperous firms in Denver. The 
Excelsior Printing Company, presided over by J. W. Nevatt, formerly 
foreman of the 77éuze jobroom; Mr. John Dove, Chamber of Com- 
merce building, and a number of others whose names and location we 
have unfortunately mislaid, and which for the time being must accept 
our apology for their non-mention. 

We must not omit to mention that Denver Typographical Union is 
in a flourishing condition, and the utmost harmony prevails between 
employer and employé. The “ boys” have already taken steps to enter- 
tain the delegates to the International Typographical convention, in June 
next, in a right royal manner. The following well-known gentlemen, 
all of whom are ex-delégates, have been appointed a committee to make 
the necessary arrangements and supervise matters, and their names are 
a guarantee that they never do things by halves. It consists of O. L. 
Smith, chairman; J. D. Vaughan, secretary; C. W. Rhodes, treasurer ; 
John W. Hastie and William H. Milburn. The public at large have 
also taken an interest in the matter, and propose to give their visitors a 
genuine western welcome. 

But our time was not altogether devoted to a tour among the print- 
ing offices. We had the pleasure of spending an hour in the company 
of C. J. Driscoll, deputy commissioner of labor statistics for Colorado, 
and his able assistant, John St. Cleveland, who was for many years con- 
nected with the Chicago Lvening Journal, and afterward private 
secretary for Mayor Heath. These gentlemen were busily engaged in 
the conclusion of their first annual report, a work which will make an 
interesting volume of 450 pages, and which reflects credit alike on their 
research and deductions. 

We were fortunate during our visit to secure the services of Mr. 
James P. Hadley as agent for THE INLAND PRINTER for the State of 
Colorado. Mr. Hadley is a young, energetic gentleman who deserv- 
edly stands high in the estimation of the citizens of Denver, and also of 
the craft with which he is so prominently identified. Commendation in 
his case is unnecessary. 

We should like to continue, but space forbids. We cannot conclude 
our reference to this marvelous city, however, without tendering our 
sincere thanks for courtesies received from many kind friends during 
our stay, especially to Messrs. J. M. Culver, Vaughan, Smith, Rhodes, 
Hastie, Merideth, Johnston, Creswell, Dove and Cleveland. Also to a 
number of friends not identified with the printing business, all of whom 


we hope to meet again. 














LAID OVER. 


Our “ Omaha Notes” are unavoidably laid over till our next issue, 
but we must not in the meantime omit to mention that Mr. W. M. 
Kimmel has been appointed agent for THE INLAND PRINTER, and 
will be pleased to supply copies or take the subscriptions of those 


desiring it. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
: YE PRINTER MAN. 


A curious chap is ye printer man, 
Always open to just convictions ; 

Not given t® quarrels, but all his life 
A “bundle” of contradictions. 


He may have a “ bank,” and plenty of “ quoin,” 
Yet never a cent can pay; 

May “stick” like a martyr to the truth, 
Yet be “ lye”’-ing the livelong day. 


His “ signature’’ not be worth a rap, 
Though the “script” is fair to the eyes, 

The “ paper” be highly “ calendered,” 
And “ imperial” in its “size.” 


He may never have a wife or child, 
But of “small caps” keep a good stock ; 
Have plenty of “ furniture” but no “ form” 
Of a babe in his “cradle” rock. 


May have a “bed” and may spread “sheets,” 
Yet never upon them lie; 

May make every day and put it away, 
Yet never can eat his “pi.” 


He may carry no revolver around, 

May no gun when “ tramp’’-ing choose 
With which to defend, yet always has 

A “shooting-iron”’ ready for use. 


A “dagger” he always has at “ hand,” 

But no blood sheds in strife or jars ; 
And, though no astronomer, has a way 
Of deftly handling “ stars.” 


He may work in “dead matter,” and be no “ rat,” 
May “copy” all vain digressions ; 

And yet, if “ boiled down,” his talk will be “ proof” 
That he has but the best “impressions.” 


A “rolling ’”’ disposition may have, 
Though by travel ne’er be informed ; 

May have a “ sheep’s-foot,”’ but not the least 
Be crippled, marked or deformed. 


May have learned all there is to know of a “ case,” 
And a man of “ letters ”’ be, 

But of law or medicine never a word 
In his life has studied he. 


He’s neither policeman or jailor grim, 
But in “ locking-up” takes delight; 

And though called a “ devil,”’ wears the crown 
Of Christianity, pure and bright. 


He’s constantly “embracing” something new, 
some “ form” for “ press’’-ing, 


” 


“ Making ready 
“ Making-up”’ for the night, yet alas, no lass, 
Made happy with love’s caressing. 


He handles the “ lever’ that moves the world, 
“Corrects” “errors”’ as they arise, 
And if he has followed the golden “ rule,” 
Will find a “new dress” in the skies. 
WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL, 


an 
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PERSONAL. 


DuRINc the past month we had the pleasure of receiving calls from 
the following gentlemen: W. B. MacKellar, of MacKellar, Smiths & Jor- 
dan, Philadelphia; Howard Lockwood, of the American Bookmaker ; 
G. M. Cobb, Zimes, McKeesport, Pa.; John G. Greenleaf, New York 
City; R.O. Boyd, representing the Queen City Printing Ink Company, 
Denver, Col.; Harry Mason, representing H. D. Wade & Co., New 
York; E. F. Rychen, Queen City Printing Ink Works, Cincinnati; 
A. B. Stovel, of Winnipeg, and Louis Theyson, of Fredk. H. Levey 
& Co., ink manufacturers, New York. 





CHICAGO NOTES. 


BELFORD, CLARKE & Co., Chicago, have filed certificate of increase 
of capital stock from $250,000 to $500,000. 

THE business of Samuel Bingham’s Son, 296 Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago, has been incorporated, with a capital stock of $20,000. 

THE American Press Association, Chicago, has been licensed to 
effect an incorporation, with an authorized capital of $800,000. 

Mr. CHARLES J. STROMBERG, of the J. M. W. Jones Printing and 
Stationery Company, has returned with his family from a tour of Europe. 

MARDER, LusE & Co. expect to issue their fall edition of the Spec/- 
men on or about November 1. It will contain several pages of new 
specimens of type. 

McGUuERRIN, the typewriting expert from Salt Lake City, gave an 
exhibition recently in Chicago, writing 583 words in five minutes, or 
116 words per minute. 

BRADNER SMITH & Co., paper dealers, are building a new warehouse 
at 204 and 206 Desplaines street. It will be a brick structure, 50 by 130 
feet, six stories and basement. Cost, $45,000. 

AUER & KNEDENDORF is the name of a new firm, established at 14 
and 16 Calhoun Place, who are manufacturers of and dealers in book- 
binders’ machinery, printers’ rollers, and roller composition. We wish 
them success. 

Mr. S. K. PARKER, a well-known member of No. 16, has accepted 
the foremanship of the Ca// (South Chicago) printing department. Mr. 
Parker is a number one printer, and the Ca// folks can congratulate 
themselves upon having secured his services. 

A. B. BELFORD, of the publishing house of Belford, Clarke & Co., 
of this city, was married September 12 to Miss Helen M. McNally, 
daughter of Andrew McNally, of the firm of Rand, McNally & Co. 
The wedding was a notable society event, and among the bride’s pres- 
ents was a $20,000 house from her father. 

James CONLEY, with J. P. Elliott & Co., 208-210 Randolph street, 
and C. O. Barnes, of A. R. Barnes & Co., have just returned from a 


pleasant six weeks’ trip to Europe, in which time they visited Germany, 
France, England and Scotland, and came back recuperated in health 
and strength, and truer Americans than ever, if such a thing were 


possible. 

THE Hon. JOHN WENTWORTH, familiarly known as “ Long John,” 
one of the oldest and best known citizens of Chicago, died at the Sher- 
man House, on Tuesday, the 16th instant, aged 74 years. Mr. Went- 
worth was for twenty-five years publisher and proprietor of the Chicago 
Democrat. We was an honorary member of the Old-Time Printers’ 
Association. 

W. & H. ERDTMANN, 252 Pearl street, New York, have opened a 
branch office in this city, at room 2, 341-351 Dearborn street, under the 
management of Mr. Gustave Varrelmann, where they carry in stock a 
carefully selected and complete assortment of fine dry colors, printers’ 
and lithographers’ inks, bronze powders, etc. Also a supply of the 
Universal Safety Quoin, which is claimed to be the simplest, safest and 
most efficient chase lock. 

C. L. Goopricu, of Belize, British Honduras, writes as follows: 
“Can an opportunity be found in Chicago, to apprentice a smart boy 
(to be five or six years bound) from the tropics (white boy who speaks 
and reads English and Spanish) to learn job printing, lithographing, 
electrotyping, etc., where he would be properly instructed and well 





treated. If so, upon about what terms?’ Parties desirous of obtain- 


ing further information should address as above. 


THE Illinois Supreme Court has at last rendered a decision reversing 
a decree by Judge Tuley, in which he held that Mrs. Maria P. Storey, 
the divorced wife of the late Wilbur F. Storey, proprietor of the Chicago 
Times, was not entitled to $2,000 alimony from the estate after the death 
of the latter. The Appellate Court sustained Judge Tuley’s decision, 
and the case was then carried to the Superior Court, with the result 
stated. The payment of alimony was secured by a trust deed held by 
John Quincy Adams on the old Z7mes lot on Dearborn street, between 
Washington and Madison streets. 

AT a recent meeting of the Chicago Typographical Union, the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions were adopted : 

WHEREAS, an overwhelming sentiment exists among members of trades unions 
in this city against the harshness of section 46 of the Illinois Criminal Code (the 
so-called Merritt conspiracy law) as being inimical to the cause of organized labor, 
in that it imposes an oppressive minimum penalty for acts often trivial in their char- 
acter; and 

Wuereas, Chicago Typographical Union, No. 16, as voicing this sentiment, 
unanimously adopted resolutions instructing its executive officers and its legislative 
committee to demand pledges from candidates for the legislature that they will work 
and vote for the modification of the existing law, and will make use of every endeavor 
to compass the defeat of candidates who will not so pledge themselves : Therefore 

Resolved, Vhat we, as such joint committee, knowing it to be to the interest of 
all labor organizations to eliminate the unreasonable and inequitable features of said 
section 46 from our statutes, most respectfully and urgently request your codperation, 
believing that if a proper effort is made throughout the state by labor organizations 
to elect legislators friendly to our interest, we can accomplish this much-desired end. 


A PLEASANT SURPRISE. 


On September 25, 1888, the employés of Henry O. Shepard & Co. 
gathered in the composing room at noontime, and Mr. J. A. Van 
Duzer, on behalf of the firm and the employés, presented Mr. Frank C. 
Linden, one of the compositors, who was about to leave the office to 
follow the profession of physician, with a full set of surgical instru- 
ments, in the following neat words : 


Mr. Frank Linpen,—As you are about to leave the ranks of the followers of 
Ben Franklin and other illustrious men connected with the ‘‘ art preservative,” and 
become a disciple of Dr. Galen, it has been determined by your employers, H. O. 
Shepard & Co., and those who have been associated with you during the past four 
years, to present you with a token of their esteem and good wishes, and give you a 
“godspeed”? in the profession of your choice, in which we all hope you may 
achieve honor and success. ° 

Many noble and honorable men have passed before you in the profession you 
have adopted, and have secured the distinction and wealth that ever awaits zealous, 
industrious and honorable practice. ‘That you may also be so rewarded is the earn- 
est wish of those who now surround you; and if that wish will aid you to grasp the 
honor and the reward, you can appreciate it, as we all appreciate the kindness, gen- 
tleness and manliness that have characterized your intercourse with us. 

This case of instruments has been chosen as the testimonial of your associate 
printers, and in passing it into your hands we acknowledge your worth and standing 
as a printer and a gentleman, and trust you will accept the same in the sense and 
spirit in which it is tendered, and keep a warm spot in your heart in memory of those 
who make the gift. 

Time is a great corroder, and some of these instruments may become spotted 
with rust, but we hope that no stain of dishcnor will ever be found upon them, 


Mr. Linden responded as follows : 


Kinp FRIENDS AND FELLow-WorkMEN,—For the first time in my life I find 
myself placed in a position such as the present one, feeling completely unable to make 
a suitable and fitting reply to the kind words just delivered, and to express, in an 
appropriate manner, my sincere gratitude to each and every one of you. 

In accepting this magnificent and costly case of instruments, allow me to say 
that I sincerely thank you, gentlemen, one and all, for your kindness to me in years 
gone by, at the present time, and for your kind and generous wishes for my future 
welfare, and should any of you meet with trouble in which it is possible for me to 
render you any assistance in my power, professionally or otherwise, be it night or 
day, I assure you of the fact that you will find me ready and willing to do so. 
Again thanking you for your kind wishes and useful and elaborate gift, I trust you 
will excuse me from attempting to make any further remarks, as my feelings of grati- 
tude are such that to say more would be almost impossible; so I wish you all 
happiness and health, and remain with great respect, 

Your humble servant. 


The presentation had been kept so quiet by those having it in charge 
that Mr. Linden was taken wholly by surprise. It was a success in 
every way, and was one of the most pleasant events that has happened 
in the office for some time. "THE INLAND PRINTER wishes Mr. Linden 
abundant success and a long life of usefulness in his chosen calling. 
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SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 
TRIBUNE STEAM PRINTING HousE, Independence, Kansas. 
The average register of the 


Speci- 
mens of pamphlet and commercial work. 
colored specimens is very good. 

C. C. BArrcis & Bro., Baltimore, Maryland. A few samples of 
good commercial printing. The firm cards are plain, neat and attractive. 
The presswork on all the samples received is excellent. 

McQuEEN & WALLACE, Washington, D. C. A number of unpre- 
tentious but really meritorious specimens of every-day work. They 
show what good workmen can accomplish with plain, serviceable 
material, without the aid of the grotesque, nonsensical embellish- 
ments which are too often considered necessary to produce an artistic 
job. 

Joun Houcu, JR., of Guelph, Canada. Two handsomely arranged 
cards in colors; as also atwenty page octavo business pamphlet, on one 
page of which is the following: “ Awarded a premium at THE INLAND 
PRINTER’S competition at Chicago, against a field of the best American 
printers.” We consider Mr. Hough one of the best printers in the 
country. 

C. B. Fisk & Co., Palmer, Massachusetts. Several specimens of 
truly artistic work, some of them in colors. We have heretofore had 
occasion to speak highly of the jobs turned out by this office, and the 
samples now before us but corroborate our previous statements. Every 
line is in character, and the presswork, always an important factor, is 
excellent. 

CARTAIN’S STEAM PRINTING House, Union City, Tennessee. Sev- 
eral specimens of colored work; the composition, arrangement and 
presswork of which are commendable. In a circular recently issued 
we are informed the office has just been replenished with a large and 
well-selected line of the latest styles of types, borders, etc. What is 
more, the choice has been made with excellent judgment. 

HANeEY & KLIprert, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. A large batch 
of every-day, ordinary work, all clean and creditable, many of the speci- 
mens being executed in a really artistic manner. Coming, as they do, 
from a locality which has turned out more abominable typographic pro- 
ductions than any other with which we are acquainted, they are as 


refreshing as is a clear, cool spring of water to a thirsty traveler. 

GRIFFITH & AXTELL, Holyoke, Massachusetts. A few of as perfect 
samples of truly artistic work it has ever been our privilege to receive ; 
the prospectus of the Young Men’s Christian Association star and 
special courses being especially worthy of praise. The pages, embossed 
at top and bottom and secured by a ribbon, are printed alternately in 
green and purple and on glazed paper. The designs are neat and attrac- 
tive, and as a matter of course, the presswork corresponds with the 
composition. 

ALso from the Kokomo (Ind.) Sex¢ine/; Kibbe Printing Company, 
Toledo, Ohio, quite a large assortment of colored work, creditably exe- 
cuted; John J. Daily, 267 Tenth avenue, New York; Western Printing 
Company, Omaha; Clapper’s Printing House, Wooster, Ohio; Falmouth 
Local office, Falmouth, Mass.; Johnston & Speers, Toronto, Ont.; 
/evening Telegram Print, St. John’s, N. F.; Lane Brothers, Hyde Park, 
Mass.; Bishop Brothers Company, Kansas City, Mo.; John W. Dolan 
Press Company, Albany, N. Y.; Louis C. Hesse, St. Louis, Mo. 


OHIO PRINTERS’ SPECIMEN EXCHANGE. 


E. B. Wolf, of Chillicothe, Ohio, has established a Printers’ Specimen 
Exchange for the State of Ohio, on a plan similar to that of the Ameri- 
can Exchange of Buffalo, New York, except that he will issue two 
volumes each year instead of one. He asks the job printers and press- 
men of his state to codperate with him in the undertaking, feeling that 
it will promote the interests of the craft, by exchanging ideas in regard 
to different styles of work and teaching valuable lessons that could be 
taught in no other way. THE INLAND PRINTER wishes him abundant 
success in his new project, and hopes that the printers of Ohio will 
avail themselves of this opportunity to reap the practical benefits sure 


Write to Mr. Wolf for circular giving plan and cost of con- 


to follow. 
tributing, rules for contributers, and all information. 


THE INLAND 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 

THE New York /Vorid has forty-five reporters. 

DANbBuRY, Connecticut, has a new daily, the Democrat. 

THE Batavia (New York) Morning Advertiser has suspended. 

THE Finnish newspaper recently published at Ishpeming, Michigan, 
is dead. 

EASTMAN, Georgia, rejoices in a new daily paper—the A/orning 
Journal, 

Two more new monthlies for the “ Hub” are the Pouwltryman and 
Progress. 

PHILADELPHIA has a new republican paper in the Sa/urday Even- 
ing Mail. 

THE Chronicle is a new daily paper recently established at Aspen, 
Colorado. 

THE Morning Enterprise is the title of a new daily at Seattle, 
Washington Territory. 

A FINNISH paper is to be started at Astoria by August Nyland, a 
journalist from Minnesota. 

THE Conyers (Ga.) Sodid South has come out in eight-page form, 
and is now printed on a steam-power press. 

A HANDSOME, new, nine-column folio, the Orv/eans County Herald, 
has made its appearance at Albion, New York. 

THE Zimes is the name of an afternoon paper just started at Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama. W. C. Jemison is the proprietor. 

A NEW monthly in New York is called the Scottish World. It will 
be devoted to the interests of the Scottish-American community. 

Hon. Joun H. Neciey has sold his interest in the Butler (Pa.) 
Citizen to his son, W. C. Negley, who will edit the C7¢czex hereafter. 

THE Arcanum Enterprise is the name of a seven-column, four-page 
sheet, published at Arcanum, Ohio. It is devoted to home interests and 
is neutral in politics. 

A NEW paper called the Cafzta/ [tem has recently been established 
at Baton Rouge, Louisiana, by W. G. Annis and P. H. Le Sueur. It is 
independent in politics. 

THE Democratic Times is the name of a neatly printed, six-column 
quarto paper, published at Wapakoneta, Ohio, by William M. Linn. 
In politics it is democratic. 

RICHARD SMITH, of the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, has bought 
the M/forning Commercial, Toledo, Ohio, for $28,000, and will take 
possession after the campaign. 

FivE prominent Louisiana newspapers are owned and edited by 
women. ‘The principal of them is the New Orleans Picayune, which is 
controlled by Mrs. E. J. Nicholson. 

THE Camden (N. J.) Daly Courier has changed hands; the price 
agreed upon is said to be $20,000. Mr. John Harper, formerly of the 
Philadelphia Ca//, will act as managing editor. 

A clus has been organized in the city of Mexico which is com- 
posed of newspaper men who have been imprisoned for political 
offences. It has a large membership of able men. 

THE Odserver, the colored men’s paper at Los Angeles, California, 
having taken sides with the present administration, a number of the 
colored residents of that city are raising money to start a republican 
paper. The more the merrier. 

WE have received numbers I to 4, volume 35, of Die Abendschule, 
published by Louis Lange, St. Louis, Missouri, a weekly illustrated 
paper, gotten up in neat style, and printed in a most creditable manner. 
The illustrations are good, and the matter of much interest to German 
readers. 

WE acknowledge receipt of the Progressive Age and Water Gas 
Journal, of October 1, published semi-monthly by the Progressive Age 
Publishing Company, New York, a trade journal devoted to gas inter- 
ests, electric lighting, manufacture and the industrial arts. It is neatly 
printed, and is replete with information of value to those interested in 
the topics of which it treats, 











OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 


THE New York A/ai/l and Express has at length become a union 
office. 

FIvE new frames were recently given out in the New York 7Z7mes 
office. 

TRADE in the printing business in all parts of the country seems to 
be picking up. 

Ir is reported that the linotype machines now in use on the Wash- 
ington Critic will shortly be discarded and hand composition resumed. 


THE printers and pressmen of St. Louis have followed the lead of 
their New York brothers and organized a building and loan association. 


SHERMAN CUMMIN, a well-known union printer, has secured the 
foremanship of the New York A/ail and Express. The right man in 
the right place. 

PRrESSMAN’s UNION No. 8, of Boston, turned out on Labor Day 
three hundred strong, headed by a brass band. ‘They made a fine 
show in dark suits and black derby hats. 


In the state printing office at Austin, Texas, seven book and two 
job hands are employed, and one large Hoe, one medium, and one 
large Gordon press are running fu'l time. 

SAN Francisco Typographical Union is reported to be in a flourish- 
ing condition. It recently elected John J. Tobin an honorary member 
and presented him with a set of resolutions, in recognition of his services 
as a labor commissioner. 

Ir is given out in New York that there will be shown in that city, 
probably at the American Institute Fair, now open, a new fast-running 
job web press, which is about ready for the market. There is room for 
it if it proves a good one. 

On September 20 the contract for the state printing of Texas was let, 
and secured by three members of the Austin Typographical Union, 
Smith, Harrington and Jones, the latter a pressman. They took first- 
class matter at 40 cents (union scale), but there is “pick up” enough 
in it for them to make something. 

DENVER TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION gives a ball in the Chamber of 
Commerce, on Tuesday, October 23, the proceeds of which are to be 
devoted to entertain the delegates to June (1889) session of the Inter- 
national. We know they will have a good time, and only wish we 
could accept the invitation to be present. 


AT the last regular meeting of the New York Pressman’s Union, 
No. 9, the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: James 
McIntyre, president; Alfred Rockwell, vice-president; Martin Burke, 
treasurer; John Deasy, financial secretary; F. F. Blomeker, recording 
secretary; John Brewer, Jr., sergeant-at-arms. 


THE register of traveling cards shows that over eight hundred 
printers, representing every state and territory in the United States, 
Canada, England, Ireland, Scotland, Germany, France and Australia, 
have deposited their cards with No.6 during the past twelve months, 
and that an equal number have been withdrawn. 


A LIVELY and interesting typesetting match was performed on the 
afternoon of Monday, October 8, in the composing room of the Sz, 
New York City. The contest was the result of a bet made by a 77mes 
compositor that no compositor in New York could set up two thousand 
ems of solid nonpareil and correct the same in one hour. Joseph W. 
McCann, a compositor of the Maz/ and Express, and a member of 
Typographical Union No. 6, took up the bet. He commenced to set 
type at a quarter past one o'clock, and an hour later he had won the 
bet by having set 2,127 ems. McCann has won many a contest before, 
his record being that of the second best typesetter in the United States. 


THE following, received from our Louisville correspondent, came 
too late to insert it in its proper section: 

I have waited later than usual to forward my letter in the hope of being one of 
the first to announce a settlement of the trouble between the Courier-Journal and 
Typographical Union No. 10, which has existed since last January, but time has 
become precious, consequently I lose this chance for a “‘scoop’’; however, I can 


give a synopsis of how things have thus far proceeded. The Arbitration Committee 
of the Trades and Labor Assembly received a request from the Courier-Journal 
Company for a conference some weeks ago. ‘The committee responded promptly, and 
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a half dozen conferences have since been held, the prospects being very bright for an 
immediate adjustment of the trouble. President Plank, of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, came down from Indianapolis and was closeted with representatives 
of both sides the better part of two days, after which a special meeting of the union was 
held Sunday, September 30, and a proposition was presented which was said to have 
received the sanction of the Arbitration Committee, but the union, after some con- 
sideration, concluded to refer it back io the committee for further action, which no 
doubt carried with it a polite request for more concessions by the Courier-Journal. 
It is extremely unfortunate that interests other than those of No. 10 and the Courier- 
Journal are receiving entirely too much consideration in the settlement of this mat 
ter, and while I am not at liberty just now to give the inside facts in the case, it can 
be stated that the compositors of the Courier-Journal, as well as the politicians of 
the opposite party, are making all of the capital out of it as is possible, and they will 
endeavor to prevent a settlement as long as possible. That it will be amicably 
adjusted very shortly is the earnest wish of every friend of both parties. 

THE following notice has been issued by Public Printer Benedict: 

To atv Emptoyés: On and after this date all time lost (after one year’s con- 
tinuous service) by the employés of this office, by reason of absence with leave, or 
from sickness or disability, will be allowed and credited under the provisions of the 
acts granting leave of absence with pay to the employés of the government printing 
office, provided, that such leave with pay shall not exceed two and one-half days 
per month, 

This ruling will apply to absences for the above reasons that have already 
occurred during the present fiscal year, beginning July 1, 1888. 

Payments for such absences will not be made upon the regular pay-rolls, but on 
a special-leave roll, at convenient periods, either monthly or quarterly. 

No such credits for leave of absence will be allowed except upon the approval of 
the foremen of printing and binding, or their authorized assistants, and all applica- 
tions under this notice must be made to said foremen and not at the time clerk’s desk. 

Tu. E. Benegpict, Public Printer. 

GOvERNMENT PRintTING OrFice, October 1, 1888. 

FOREIGN. 

THE London Daily Telegraph uses from one hundred to one hun- 
dred and twenty tons of paper a week, and keeps three paper-making 
machines constantly going all the year round, except Sunday. 

PARIS possessed on January 1, 1888, 1,648 periodical publications, 
distributed thus: Political journals, 94; advertising sheets, 34; com- 
mercial papers, 66; financial, 146; trade organs, 85; literary and 
political reviews, 83; medical and pharmaceutics, 134; fine arts, public 
works and technology, 128; science, 71; educational, 72; administra- 
tive, 34; agriculture and horticulture, 43; bibliographic, 32; illustrated 
papers, 66; jurisprudence, 84; literature, 56; diplomacy and political 
economy, 16; assurance, 17; religious, 86 (of which 63 were Catholic, 
21 Protestant and 2 Jewish); fashions, 60; freemasonry, 21; military, 
27; sporting, 25; theatrical, 20, and miscellaneous, 143. 

ACCORDING to statistics compiled during June by the scale committee 
at Leipsic, that town, with its suburbs, contained 103 letterpress 
printing offices, with 566 printing machines, 143 hand presses and 73 
treadle presses. The number of overseers, readers, compositors, 
machine-minders and pressmen was 2,140, and there were 504 appren- 
tices. Of the men, 119 were without work when the census was taken, 
67 were on the sick-list, and 73 were pensioners for old age or 
infirmity. The average weekly earnings of the compositors on piece 
were 23 marks 14 pfennigs (about 23s. 2d.); on the ’stab, 24 m. 66 pf. 
(24s. 8d.); while the weekly earnings of the machine-minders and 
pressmen were 25 m. 29 pf. (25s. 34d). Only 89 workingmen were 
earning more than 30s. per week on the average —/Printers’ Register, 


London. 


DURABILITY OF PAPER. 


Modern methods in paper making have forced attention to the 
probable durability of paper for documents and other matter required to 
be preserved. A dissertation offered to the Berlin University was rejected 
recently because the paper on which it was printed contained too much 
wood, and its writer was informed that it must be printed on paper that 
was more solid and contained less adulteration. Experiments in 
Germany with ninety-seven weekly papers and magazines show that 
thirty-one of them contained so much wood and straw and mineral 
matter that they could not be expected to last more than fifty years. 
Sixty-three, made from wood pulp, were even less durable, and only 
three were of lasting quality. For cheap work and transient use, wood 
and adulterated papers are unobjectionable, even desirable. 
however, to have some regard in the selection of papers for printed 


matter to the probabilities of its value for preservation. 


It is well, 
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DUCKLINGS. 


From the stock of Jno. G. GREENLEAP, Electrotypes of Fine Wood Engravings for illustrating books, magazines, juvenile and religious 
publications, etc., 7 and 9 Warren street, New York. 














PAPER TRADE ITEMS. 


In the matter of the Detroit Paper Company, Detroit, Michigan, a 
second dividend of 3,2, per cent has been declared. 


THE South Edwards Pulp Company, of Canton, New York, is the 
name of a newly incorporated company, with a capital of $12,000. 


THE Newman Paper Company is building a mill at Kokomo, Indi- 
ana. The main building will be a two-story brick structure, 60 by 125 
feet. 

A LARGE paper_warehouse has been established at Birmingham, 
Alabama, which announces its intention to furnish paper, stationery, etc., 
at eastern prices. 

THE Newman Paper Company has been organized in Kokomo, 
Indiana, with a capital stock of $30,000. The main building will be a 
two-story brick structure, 60 by 125 feet. 


THE Wauregan Paper Company of Holyoke has just issued a nice 
sample-book of its cream-laid linens in all the popular weights. It is a 
creditable book, and shows many fine samples. 


Ir is estimated that there are 138 tons of paper manufactured by 
the mills in the Fox River Valley daily. Of these, 91 tons are news, 
31 tons writing and book, 12 manila and 4 colored poster. 


Mr. WILLIAM A. RusSELL, of the Russell Paper Company, Law- 
rence, Massachusetts, has purchased the right to use the process for 
bleaching paper pulp by means of an electrolyzed solution of chloride 
of magnesium. 

THE Kanawha Paper Company of Charleston, West Virginia, lately 
reported as organized with a capital stock of $50,000, to manufacture 
paper, extracts, etc., have purchased the mill property formerly operated 
by Thomas Wright, at Charleston. 


Mr. R. H. Emerson, of Jackson, Mississippi, has stated his deter- 
mination to erect a pulp mill at Toledo, Ohio, before next spring. It 
will, like all Mr. Emerson’s enterprises, be a stock company, the capital 
being $150,000. The mill will afford employment to forty hands. 


THE Walla Walla Paper Mill Company is building a mill to be run 
on news paper at Walla Walla, Washington Territory. The mill will 
be run by water. A wood-pulp mill is also to be constructed at the 
same point, and another mill, at Milton, Oregon, to be run on straw 


wrapping and strawboard. 


THE Whiteman Paper Mills, at Dansville, New York, have adopted 
a peculiar and ingenius method of securing straw. ‘They have erected 
athresher and Minder on their grounds, and will thresh rye for the 
farmers at less than cost, while the latter carry away their grain, and 
pay $6.50 a ton for the straw remaining at the mills. That’s a scheme 
worthy of a Yankee. 

THE Wisconsin paper manufacturers have secured important con- 
cessions from the railroad companies, which enable them to compete with 
eastern men in certain markets. The following are the rates recently 
established: From Fox river points to Indianapolis, 1614 cents; from 
from Fox river points to 


/ 


Fox river points to Louisville, 2314 cents; 
New Albany, Columbus, Jeffersonville, and all Ohio river points, 20% 
cents. These rates put Fox river manufacturers on an equal footing 
with those of the East. Another important concession is on wood pulp, 
the carriage of which has been reduced to regular lumber rates.— 7he 
Western Paper Trade. 

WHAT are called “ boards,” as bristol-board, cardboard, binders’- 
board, pressboard, and the like, are simply as many sheets of paper as 
are necessary to make the desired thickness consolidated by pressure. 
The cheaper kinds, such as “ strawboard,’’ are usually made by running 
together the wet sheets from a number of cylinders, by an ingenious 
arrangement of felts between a set of rolls, which press all into one sheet 
simultaneously with the process of drying. Another method is still 
more ingenious: paper is rolled over and over the lower of a pair of 
press rolls, of which the upper one is so adjusted as to be raised by the 
thickening jacket of the lower. When the desired thickness is reached, 
the upper roll touches a little bell; the machine-tender, a boy, then 
draws a knife across a guide lengthwise of the roll, and the sheet of 
board drops off below. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

THE new J/Vor/d building will also be a monster, and a marvel of 
completeness and beauty. 

NEARLY half the newspapers published in the world are said to be 
printed in the English language. The total number is estimated at 
35,000. 

A SUBSTITUTE for bronze may be thus compounded : 30 parts of good 
brass (35 parts of zinc, 65 parts of copper), 16 parts of copper, 4 parts 
of phosphor-tin, No. O. 

A CHEAP and quick method of producing pen and ink designs on 
stationery is to draw the sketch on smooth-finished paper with prepared 


ink. The lithographer presses the paper on stone to which the ink 
adheres. He then applies the acid, and in a few minutes it is ready for 
printing. 


THE new 7Zimes building in New York, is a model of architectural 
It is thirteen stories high; its top story will be 23 
Work is done on it day and night. The 


taste and beauty. 
feet from floor to ceiling. 
basement is from 16 to 30 feet below the street. ‘The dimensions of 
the lot are 102 by 60 and 96 feet. 


A PRINTER’S galley has been patented by Mr. Frederick Schley, of 
Brooklyn, New York. The side and end pieces have a rib on the 
outer edge at the bottom, over which the bottom piece is bent and held 
in engagement therewith, thus reducing the cost of manufacture and 


making a galley that will stand hard usage. 


A NEW French invention, the thermographic press, is designed for 
printing on wood by means of hot type. As neat an impression is 
claimed as is obtained in lithography, and by the use of a specially 
prepared ink, it is said that cold type may be used with equally 
good effect. Its speed is four hundred impressions an hour on flat 
wood. 

So GREAT has been the success of the //7i¢er, the Boston magazine 
for literary workers, that its publishers propose to enlarge it in January, 
at the beginning of the next volume, and to increase the price to two 
dollars a year. The //7?¢er was started only a year and a half ago, 
but it has already made itself a permanent place among the standard 
monthly magazines. 


To make a white varnish for paper, dissolve copal, seven and one 
half ounces; camphor, one ounce; proof alcohol, one quart; then add 
This 


Another recipe 


mastic, two ounces; Venice turpentine, one ounce, and strain. 
white varnish, when dry, is capable of a high polish. 
is sandarach, eight ounces; mastic, two ounces; Canada balsam, four 
ounces ; alcohol, one quart. 


DURING a recent visit to Riverside Cemetery, in Denver, our atten- 
tion was called to the following inscription, on a tombstone, and in the 
belief that some of our readers would be interested in seeing it in print, 
herewith present it: ‘O. J. Goldrick, Born in Ireland, March 30, 
1834. Died November 25, 1882. 
and First Public School in Colorado.’ 


Founder of the First Sunday School 


’ 


A BOOK of information valuable to all job printers, and especially 
those employed in country offices, is “The Job Printers’ Com 
panion and Guide,” by D. L. Stump, of Carthage, Missouri. 
many useful hints and “ wrinkles” for those who wish to produce novel- 


It gives 


ties at small expense in the printing line, and is well worth the price 


charged for it. Send for a copy. Price, 50 cents. 


ApnouT $2,500 has been raised for the Menasha sufferers of the 
Whiting paper mill accident. Appleton, Oshkosh, Kaukauna and 
Neenah have all sent in large subscription lists, and, together with the 
proceeds of the various entertainments, etc., have swelled the sum to 
considerable proportions. Congressman Charles B. Clark’s donation of 
$1,000 will be given in quarterly installments of $250 each. 

A RECENT issue of the New York //era/d contains the following 
announcement : 

The paragraph that is now appearing in the newspapers which purports to 
describe both the machine and the kind of type used in connection with my system of 
setting corrected and justified type automatically did not emanate from me, is alto- 
gether inaccurate and misleading, and gives wrong data from which to form an 


opinion of my scheme. James E. Munson, Postoffice box 3,722, New York. 
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TRADE NEWS. 

GLAss & Co., printers, Davenport, Iowa, have sold out. 

THE Lincoln News Company, printers, Lincoln, Nebraska, have 
sold out. 

VIRTUE & COGAN, printers, St. Paul, Minnesota, have dissolved 
partnership. 

Morris & McINTYER, publishers, Lake City, Michigan, have dis- 
solved partnership. 

SHERRILL & FORMSMAN, printers, Louisville, Kentucky, have dis- 
solved partnership. 

C. B. CorrreLtt & Sons have commenced. building shops at 
Westerly, Rhode Island. 

HeNnNIG & HOEBEL, printers and bookbinders, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, have sold out. 

DupLrey & Krippy, printers and publishers, St. Ignace, Michigan, 
have dissolved partnership. 

Tur Evening News, of Buffalo, New York, has added another 
perfecting press to its plant. 

SHIELDs & Co., job printers, Mobile, Alabama, have dissolved part- 
nership. D. W. McGaughey will succeed. 

THE IVestliche 
press and a new dress of copper alloy type. 

J. H. Parry, formerly of J. H. Parry & Co., Salt Lake City, has 
opened a printers’ supply house in that city. 


ost, St. Louis, Missouri, has put in a new Hoe 


HANEY & KLIppert have succeeded Charles L. Haney in the job 
printing business at Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. 

THE Savannah (Ga.) Mews and the News building have been sold 
by J. I. Estell to the News Publishing Company for $300,000. 

J. H. CRANSTON, manufacturer of the Cranston printing machine, 
now has a Boston office at 54 Oliver street, where machines are on 
exhibition. 

PRINTING in Austin, Texas, opened up with considerable stir in 
October, owing to the state department getting their reports ready for 
the legislature. 

ANOTHER triumph for America. The gold medal was recently 
awarded to the new style “Liberty”? press at the “Grand Concours 
International 4 Bruxelles.” 

THE Kibbe Printing Company, of Toledo, Ohio, have issued the 
third edition of their pamphlet containing specimens of society 
emblems. We have received a copy, for which we thank the publishers. 

THe Acme Manufacturing Company, of Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina, manufacturers of tar paper, etc., will put in machinery by next 
year to extensively manufacture bagging from pine fiber for baling 
cotton. 

THE Globe Printing and Publishing Company, of Springfield, Ohio, 
changed their corporate name on the Ist instant to The Winters Printing 
and Lithographing Company. They have added a lithographing outfit 
to their plant, and are ready for orders in this line of work. 

Tue Hastings Card Company, Limited, of 26 Beekman street, New 
York, have issued a neat thirty-four page pamphlet, entitled “Cut 
Cards and Cards Cut,” giving full information in regard to this branch 
of their business, which should be on the desk of every printer in the 
land. 

THE State Printing Board, of the State of Texas, has awarded the 
contracts for “ first-class’? printing to Smith, Harrington & Jones; 
second and fourth class to C. Von Boeckman; third class to Southgate 
& Son; furnishing printing paper, both classes, to Joseph A. Nagle, 
and stationery to the latter. 

THE Peninsular Printing and Publishing Company, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, has filed articles of incorporation. The company will carry on 
the business of book and job printing and publishing, with a capital of 
$25,000, of which $6,250 is paid in. The incorporators are Fred. H. 
A. Backus, Theodore L. Backus, Charles F. Backus, A. D. Boyer, 
J. H. Gould and Charles F-. Kammerhoff. 





PRINTING INKS. 

The following notice on printing inks, translated from the “ Diction- 
naire Typo-Lithographique,”’ appearing in the 7y/ologie- Tucker, may 
be of interest to our readers. 

Ordinary printing ink is composed of a strongly-carbonized black 
coloring matter and a fatty substance. The coloring matter consists of 
materials rich in carbon, and is usually obtained by the combustion of 
tar, naphtha, resin, etc., to which various kinds of finely-pulverized 
charcoal are sometimes added. The remaining ingredient is linseed 
oil, which is first purified with sulphuric acid, and afterward boiled in 
iron, or, preferably, copper caldrons, till combustible vapors are emitted. 
These are ignited, and, after being allowed to burn for some minutes, 
are extinguished by closing the caldron. 

In factories where the vapors are not ignited in a closed caldron the 
oil is allowed to boil until of the required consistency. Treated in this 
manner it does not penetrate the paper, and dries much quicker than 
ordinary oil. Its viscosity is increased by the addition of a certain 
quantity of colophany. The operation of boiling requires great care 
and skill, in default of which the varnish will be too stiff for use. 
Indeed, this is one of the most delicate operations. 

The manufacture of printing ink consists of three operations : 

I. Preparation of the black. 

2. Preparation of the varnish. 

3. Mixture and incorporation of the varnish with the black. - 

The products used for the preparation of the black are fatty sub- 
The gases produced by this decom- 


stances decomposed by heat. 
position are ignited, and a current of air carries the black into large 


chambers where it is deposited. 

The heavier black, which is the first to fall, is not used; but the 
lighter is carefully collected and employed in the manufacture of print- 
ing inks. The oil may also be burnt in special lamps instead of being 
decomposed as described above, and in this case the black obtained is 
used in the manufacture of fine inks only. But, whichever method is 
adopted, the black produced must before use be purified and divested 
of the fatty matters or tar which it may have retained. When this has 
been done by calcination in reverberators, the black may he mixed with 
Varnishes are of two kinds, one of which is produced by 
The other, which is used in 


the varnish. 
boiling drying oils, especially linseed oil. 
the manufacture of news inks, is made of resinous oils or solid resin. 
The oils are first purified by decantation, and afterward boiled till of 
The grinding of the.varnish and its incor- 


the required consistency. 
Granite 


poration with the black is effected by three granite cylinders. 
is employed in preference to iron on account of its hardness, and like- 
wise because it is a bad conductor of heat. Experience has proved 
that whenever the cylinders become heated during grinding the varnish 
decomposes, and the ink is then of very inferior quality. The mixture 
falls into a receiver, from which it is taken up and reground if neces- 
sary, this being one of the most important phases of the manufacture. 
The proportions of black and oil, and the rapidity and fineness of the 
grinding, depend on the quality of ink required. News inks are 
usually low-prieed and required to dry immediately. Book inks should 
also be quick drying, but of a deeper black than news inks. A larger 
quantity of black and much finer grinding are, therefore, necessary in 
the manufacture of these inks. Lastly, cut inks require the finest black 
and very slow grinding. To give an idea of the importance of this 
operation, it will suffice to say that the black used for fine cut inks 
undergoes no less than nine or ten different grindings. 

Colored Inks —The manufacture of colored inks differs from that 
of black inks only in the mixture of the varnish with aniline colors, 
cinnabar, Prussian blue, indigo, etc. ‘The colors are previously ground, 
according to their composition, with a varnish compound. 


THE type specimens, shown by the Dickinson Typefoundry in our 
pages this month, appeal to the wsthetic and practical printer. The 
Cursive Script is a vara avis, and the Outing and Jagged series are 
dainty and effective, emphasizing the established reputation of this con- 
cern as the leaders in originating new departures in stylish job faces. 
The combination gothics are shown in variety, and will be appreciated 


by every practical printer. 
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TRADE NEWS. 

GLass & Co., printers, Davenport, Iowa, have sold out. 

THE Lincoln News Company, printers, Lincoln, Nebraska, have 
sold out. 

VIRTUE & COGAN, printers, St. Paul, Minnesota, have dissolved 
partnership. 

Morris & McINTYER, publishers, Lake City, Michigan, have dis- 
solved partnership. 

SHERRILL & FORMSMAN, printers, Louisville, Kentucky, have dis- 
solved partnership. 

C. B. CorrreLt & Sons have commenced. building shops at 
Westerly, Rhode Island. 

HenNIG & HOokEbEL, printers and bookbinders, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, have sold out. 

DupLry & Kippy, printers and publishers, St. Ignace, Michigan, 
have dissolved partnership. 

THE Lvening News, of Buffalo, New York, has added another 
perfecting press to its plant. 

SHIELDs & Co., job printers, Mobile, Alabama, have dissolved part- 


nership. D. W. McGaughey will succeed. 
THE /Vestliche 


press and a new dress of copper alloy type. 


ost, St. Louis, Missouri, has put in a new Hoe 


J. H. PARRy, formerly of J. H. Parry & Co., Salt Lake City, has 
opened a printers’ supply house in that city. 


HANEY & KLIprerT have succeeded Charles L. Haney in the job 
printing business at Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. 


THE Savannah (Ga.) ews and the News building have been sold 
by J. 1. Estell to the News Publishing Company for $300,000, 


J. H. CRANSTON, manufacturer of the Cranston printing machine, 
now has a Boston office at 54 Oliver street, where machines are on 
exhibition. 

PRINTING in Austin, Texas, opened up with considerable stir in 
October, owing to the state department getting their reports ready for 
the legislature. 

ANOTHER triumph for America. The gold medal was recently 
awarded to the new style “ Liberty”’ press at the “Grand Concours 
International 4 Bruxelles.” 


THE Kibbe Printing Company, of Toledo, Ohio, have issued the 
third edition of their pamphlet containing specimens of society 


emblems. We have received a copy, for which we thank the publishers. 


THE Acme Manufacturing Company, of Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina, manufacturers of tar paper, etc., will put in machinery by next 
year to extensively manufacture bagging from pine fiber for baling 
cotton. 


THE Globe Printing and Publishing Company, of Springfield, Ohio, 
changed their corporate name on the Ist instant to The Winters Printing 
and Lithographing Company. ‘They have added a lithographing outfit 


to their plant, and are ready for orders in this line of work. 


THE Hastings Card Company, Limited, of 26 Beekman street, New 
York, have issued a neat thirty-four page pamphlet, entitled “Cut 
Cards and Cards Cut,” giving full information in regard to this branch 
of their business, which should be on the desk of every printer in the 
land. 

THE State Printing Board, of the State of Texas, has awarded the 
printing to Smith, Harrington & Jones; 


contracts for “ first-class’ 
second and fourth class to C. Von Boeckman; third class to Southgate 
& Son; furnishing printing paper, both classes, to Joseph A. Nagle, 
and stationery to the latter. 


THE Peninsular Printing and Publishing Company, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, has filed articles of incorporation. The company will carry on 
the business of book and job printing and publishing, with a capital of 
$25,000, of which $6,250 is paid in. The incorporators are Fred. H. 
A. Backus, Theodore L. Backus, Charles F. Backus, A. D. Boyer, 


J. H. Gould and Charles I’. Kammerhoff. 
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PRINTING INKS. 


The following notice on printing inks, translated from the “ Diction- 
naire Typo-Lithographique,”’ appearing in the 7yfologie- Tucker, may 
be of interest to our readers. 

Ordinary printing ink is composed of a strongly-carbonized black 
coloring matter and a fatty substance. The coloring matter consists of 
materials rich in carbon, and is usually obtained by the combustion of 
tar, naphtha, resin, etc., to which various kinds of finely-pulverized 
charcoal are sometimes added. The remaining ingredient is linseed 
oil, which is first purified with sulphuric acid, and afterward boiled in 
iron, or, preferably, copper caldrons, till combustible vapors are emitted. 
These are ignited, and, after being allowed to burn for some minutes, 
are extinguished by closing the caldron. 

In factories where the vapors are not ignited in a closed caldron the 
oil is allowed to boil until of the required consistency. ‘Treated in this 
manner it does not penetrate the paper, and dries much quicker than 
ordinary oil. Its viscosity is increased by the addition of a certain 
quantity of colophany. The operation of boiling requires great care 
and skill, in default of which the varnish will be too stiff for use. 
Indeed, this is one of the most delicate operations. 

The manufacture of printing ink consists of three operations : 

I. Preparation of the black. 

2. Preparation of the varnish. 

3. Mixture and incorporation of the varnish with the black. - 

The products used for the preparation of the black are fatty sub- 
stances decomposed by heat. The gases produced by this decom- 
position are ignited, and a current of air carries the black into large 
chambers where it is deposited. 

The heavier black, which is the first to fall, is not used; but the 
lighter is carefully collected and employed in the manufacture of print- 
ing inks. The oil may also be burnt in special lamps instead of being 
decomposed as described above, and in this case the black obtained is 
used in the manufacture of fine inks only. But, whichever method is 
adopted, the black produced must before use be purified and divested 
of the fatty matters or tar which it may have retained. When this has 
been done by calcination in reverberators, the black may he mixed with 
the varnish. Varnishes are of two kinds, one of which is produced by 
boiling drying oils, especially linseed oil. The other, which is used in 
the manufacture of news inks, is made of resinous oils or solid resin. 
The oils are first purified by decantation, and afterward boiled till of 
the required consistency. The grinding of the.varnish and its incor- 
poration with the black is effected by three granite cylinders. Granite 
is employed in preference to iron on account of its hardness, and like- 
wise because it is a bad conductor of heat. Experience has proved 
that whenever the cylinders become heated during grinding the varnish 
decomposes, and the ink is then of very inferior quality. The mixture 
falls into a receiver, from which it is taken up and reground if neces- 
sary, this being one of the most important phases of the manufacture. 
The proportions of black and oil, and the rapidity and fineness of the 
grinding, depend on the quality of ink required. News inks are 
usually low-priced and required to dry immediately. Book inks should 
also be quick drying, but of a deeper black than news inks. A larger 
quantity of black and much finer grinding are, therefore, necessary in 
the manufacture of these inks. Lastly, cut inks require the finest black 
and very slow grinding. To give an idea of the importance of this 
operation, it will suffice to say that the black used for fine cut inks 
undergoes no less than nine or ten different grindings. 

Colored Inks——The manufacture of colored inks differs from that 
of black inks only in the mixture of the varnish with aniline colors, 
cinnabar, Prussian blue, indigo, etc. The colors are previously ground, 
according to their composition, with a varnish compound. 


THE type specimens, shown by the Dickinson Typefoundry in our 
pages this month, appeal to the zsthetic and practical printer. The 
Cursive Script is a vara avis, and the Outing and Jagged series are 
dainty and effective, emphasizing the established reputation of this con- 





cern as the leaders in originating new departures in stylish job faces. 
The combination gothics are shown in variety, and will be appreciated 
by every practical printer. 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Auburn, N. Y.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition on morning 
papers, 25 cents; evening (female), 16 cents; bookwork (female), 18 cents; job 
printers, per week, $7 to $12. A new democratic daily has lately made its appear- 
ance, but will, in all probability, only live until eleciion. 

Baltimore, Md.—State of trade, dull; prospects, unfavorable; composition 
on morning papers, 45 cents ; evening, 40 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job printers, 
Work in book and job offices is very dull. Great many idle 


per week, $16.20. 
There is some talk about starting another morning paper here. 


printers in town. 
Only hope it is true. 

Bay City, Mich.—State of trade, good; prospects, bright; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 28 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, 
per week, $12. Mr. J. Bourne, one of our oldest members, is having a very severe 
time of it with an affection of the eyes, and has not been able to do any work for 
over six months. 

Charleston, S. C.—State of trade, fair; 
morning papers, 37% cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, 


prospects, fair; composition on 


per week, $17. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—Composition cn morning papers, 45 cents; evening, 41 
bookwork, 40 cents; job printers, per week, $18. Bookwork dull—fall busi- 
Subbing fair on newspapers. 


cents ; 
ness not having opened up. 
Denver, Col.—State of trade, good ; prospects, good ; composition on morning 
papers, 50 cents; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job printers, per week, 
$21. State work will commence in one or two months. 
Dubuque, Iowa.—State of trade, dull; prospects, not much better; com- 
position on morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 2614 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; 
job printers, per weck, $14. The strike in the 77es was declared off by the 
union at its last meeting, and the office ratted. 


° 

Duluth, Minn,—State of trade, nominal; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 35 cents; job printers, per week, $17. The fall 
season is always the best for the printing business in Duluth, and the departure of 
many tourists and tramps for warmer climes makes more work for resident workmen. 
The coming winter promises to be dull. 

Halifax, N. S.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on morning 
papers, 30 cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, per week, $9; job printers, per 
week, $9. ‘The probabilities at present are that this will be a fair winter for the 
trade in this city. 

Hartford, Conn.—State of trade, very fair; prospects, increasing for fall 
trade; composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 
35 cents; job printers, per week, $15 to $18. Another morning paper has been 
started (or rather resumed), the Morning Telegram; it is strongly democratic, and 
completely, for libel, three or four months ago; so 


was seized and “‘ cleaned out”’ 
that now we have three morning and two evening papers, beside two Sunday 
papers. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—State of trade, active ; prospects, flattering ; composition 
on morning papers, 27 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; job printers, per week, $10 to $12. 
Not a sub. in town, 

Kansas City, Mo.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents ; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 37% cents; job printers, 
per week, $17. The Rigby Printing and Stationery Company (successor to Rigby & 
Hinds) has incorporated with a capital stock of $22,000; the incorporators are Geo. 
Dugan, Walter C. Carr, and Robt. M. Rigby. Newspapers are running more 
cases than during the summer, and advertising seems to be on the increase. 

Little Rock, Ark.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not so good; composition 
on morning papers, 35 cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, 
per week, $16. A new morning paper gives employment to about half a dozen union 
men, 

London, Ont.—State of trade, excellent; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 28 cents; evening, 28 cents; bookwork, 28 cents; job printers, 
per week, $9 to $11. All union men are employed. The new papers have secured a 
place inthe affections of the people. Robt, Ormsby, who died in Denver early last 
month, was buried at Woodland Cemetery, the pall-bearers being Messrs. White, 
Melbourne, Clarke, Davidson and Fletcher. 


Nashville, Tenn.—State of trade, fair; prospects, moderate; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents ; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 4c cents ; job printers, per 
week, $18. There are enough printers here to do all the work that present and future 
prospects indicate. 

New Haven, Conn.—State of trade, not brisk as yet; prospects, not encour- 
aging ; composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork 35 
and 4o cents; job printers, per week, $15, the scale. The Register has reduced its 
Sunday morning paper to four pages, thus sliding four frames. The trouble with the 
Evening Union still continues, but hopes are entertained of adjustment soon. When 
Yale University is in good running order, work will improve here. 

New Orleans, La.—State of trade, extremely dull ; prospects, not good ; com- 
position on morning papers, 45 cents ; evening, 40 cents ; bookwork, 4o cents; job 
printers, per week, $18. A lockout on the Lvening News, on account of the men 
refusing to work for one-third of what they make. 

Ottawa, Ont.—State of trade, healthy ; prospects, dull for next month; com- 
position on morning papers, 361% cents ; evening, 3314 cents ; bookwork, 33% cents ; 
job printers, per week, $11. Your agent, Mr. Dunlop, secured a number of sub- 
scribers for THr INLAND PrinTgr while here. A one dollar excursion to New York 
took away a few of the boys. 
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Philadelphia, Pa.—State of trade, rather dull; prospects, hard to tell; com- 
position on morning papers, 40 cents ; evening, 40 cents ; bookwork, 40 cents; job 
printers, per week, $16. The condition of trade is a shade better than last month, 


but nothing to get hilarious over. The town is full of “ tourists,’’ fifty-five having 


arrived in the last two weeks. 

Portland, Ore.—State of trade, very fair; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 50 cents ; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job printers, per 
week, $21. The boycott has been lifted from the Oregon 77mes and East Portland 
Star. Itstill remains on the Sz/tings and Vindicator. W.¥. Peck, corresponding 
secretary, resigned, and E. R. Botsford was elected to vacancy. ‘Twenty-five dollars 
received for Childs-Drexel Fund. 

San Francisco, Cal.—State of trade, dull, but improving; composition on 
morning papers, 50 cents; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; job printers, 
Great many travelers arriving. Heavy phalanxes on some papers. 


per week, $18. 
Union men receiving more consideration (not 


Book and job work slightly better. 
financially). 

Scranton, Pa.—State of trade, dull; prospects, not good; composition on 
morning papers, 33% cents; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, 
per week, $14. Business has never been so bad for many years. 

South Florida.—Situation, gloomy ; prospects, good after a frost and when 
business is resumed. Composition, on most papers, 25 cents; some offices pay 30 
cents, while a few which employ girls pay 20 cents ; job printers, $10 to $12 per 
week. There is little demand for workmen outside of Jacksonville, and few printers 
will care to go there at present. 

St. John, N. B.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on morning 
papers, 30 cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 28 cents; job printers, per week, 
gro. 

St. Louis, Mo.—State of trade, still slow; prospects, better than last month ; 
composition on morning papers, 43 cents ; evening, 38 cents; bookwork, 45 cents ; 
job printers, per week, $18. 

Worcester, Mass.—State of trade, very good; prospects, fair ; composit’on on 
morning papers, 40 cents ; evening, 33% cents ; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, per 
The Gazette has appeared in a new dress lately, and all agree 


week, average $12. 
It is expected that the Sfy is doing 


that it is a great improvement on the old one. 
the same thing, but it hasn’t shown up yet. 

Wheeling, W. Va.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 35 cents; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, 
Wheeling had a grand labor day on September 29, having over 
No. 79 took an active part. 


per week, $15. 
three thousand men in line in the parade. 

Williamsport, Pa.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 27 cents; job printers, per week, $13. The 
printing business has doubled during the past four years. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


THE Chicago Printing Ink Company, 115 Dearborn street, have just 
issued a new specimen book of printing inks, showing colors most in 
use by the trade, but not all the grades and colors which they manufact- 
Any special colors not shown in the book will be furnished on 
A trial order is solicited by this firm, and they will be 
Write them when in need of ink, and 


ure. 
application. 
glad to quote prices on request. 
ask for specimen book. 





THE C., B.&Q. R. R.— THE MODEL ROAD. 


The vestibule train of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy railroad, 
which leaves at 1:00 P.M. for Omaha and Denver, is one of the finest 
equipped trains in the world, and runs through the garden of Illinois, 
Iowa, and Nebraska. The road-bed is the smoothest in the country, its 
rolling stock equal to the best, its conductors attentive, and its dining 
car and service thereon all that can be desired. To the traveler or 
man of business it affords the most direct route, while all annoyances of 
transfer experienced on other lines of roads are avoided. 


COSACK & COMPANY. 


One of the finest lines of calendars for 1889 has been issued by 
this company at their lithographing and publishing establishment in 
Buffalo, New York, and we take pleasure in calling the attention of our 
readers to their advertisement on another page of this issue. In addi- 
tion to calendars, this firm manufactures an unusually elegant and 
attractive variety of cards, panels, folders, banners, etc., which printers 
will do well to send for list of before looking elsewhere. Do not fail 
to notice their liberal offer, and to send for the set of calendars men- 
tioned. 














A VALUABLE WORK ON PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 

We acknowledge receipt of the American (third) edition of that 
useful volume, “Photo-Engraving, Photo-Etching and Photo-Lithog- 
raphy in line and half-tone; also Collotype and Heliotype,” by W. T. 
Wilkinson, of London, revised and enlarged by Edward L. Wilson, 853 
3roadway, New York, which contains additions to the former editions, 
that bring the book down to date, the most concise compendium of 
matters relating to the photo-reproduction processes we know of. It 
contains 184 pages, numerous illustrations and is neatly bound in 
cloth. The work will undoubtedly have a large sale. 


ST. LOUIS PRINTING INK WORKS. 


We have received a copy of the new specimen book, showing sam- 
ples of lithographic inks manufactured by B. Thalmann, 210 Olive 
street, St. Louis. It is boundin cloth, beautifully printed, and contains 
over fifty pages of samples, of great brilliancy and richness of color. 
The inks used in printing this book were not made specially for the 
purpose, but were taken from the stock upon the shelves of the firm, 
and the work was done on an ordinary steam press, so that the specimen 
book shows to best advantage the appearance of work on which inks 
manufactured by Mr. Thalmann are used. Although the book does 
not show all gradations of color made by this firm, any special color 
can be furnished on request. Having had over twenty years’ experience 
in lithographic printing and in ink manufacturing, Mr. Thalmann is 
in a position to produce inks that cannot fail to give entire satisfac- 


tion. Give him a trial order, and send for a specimen book. 


J. H. CRANSTON PRESSES. 


Printers are invited to look into the merits of this make of 
presses before placing their orders for any in the cylinder line. 
The cut shown in the advertisement of this firm in the present 
number is the improved two-revolution four-roller press, which is 
considered by all who have tried it to be a model of durability 
This press has the common-sense cylinder-lifting 
It is a 


and excellence. 
mechanism, air springs and all modern improvements. 
substantial, well-built press in all its details—solid castings, no 
wear, lost motion or strain. The popularity attained by it is due 

to the careful selection of all material entering into its construction, 
the pains taken in finishing, and its reliability under all speeds and 
on all classes of work. Other sizes and patterns are manufactured by 
this company, each with the same care in regard to all details. We 
ask our friends, when contemplating the purchase of a cylinder press, 
to send for circulars, giving sizes, prices, etc., which will be cheerfully 
sent on application to the manufacturer, J. H. Cranston, Norwich, 
Connecticut. 


A TESTIMONIAL. 


The following letter speaks for itself and is a sledge-hammer blow 
in favor of the Liberty : 


Union Typefoundry, Chicago, Ill. : Sr. Louis, September 8, 1888. 
Dear Sirs,— In reply to yours of September 4th we have THIRTY-sIx Liberty 
presses in use. You can 
judge from this that we havea very high opinion of them. 
are the strongest and handsomest presses we know of. Respectfully, 
James HoGAn PrintinG Co., 
413 to 419 North Third street, St. Louis. 


The first four were purchased in 1870 and are still in use. 
In fact, we think they 


We will venture the opinion that there is no one office in the West 
having THIRTY-SIX jobbers of any one make other than the Liberty. 

James Hogan, Esq.; is one of the shrewdest and most sagacious 
printers of the West. ‘This could not be shown more conclusively than 
by his independent persistence in hunting out the des/ job press and 
going after it, instead of taking what he saw around him without 
investigation. When a man who has made a fortune out of printing 
speaks in this quiet tone of conviction about the Liberty, the printer who 
intends to buy and who has had no practical experience with the 
Liberty will surely examine the “ King of Jobbers”’ before he decides 
upon any one.— Zhe Press and Tyfe. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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THE STANDARD AUTHORITY. 


A work that no editorial room, proofroom or printing office should 
be without is Webster’s unabridged dictionary. Questions are con- 
stantly coming up that can only be satisfactorily settled by reference to 
this work, which is the acknowledged standard authority in the gov- 
ernment printing office in Washington, in the offices of the leading 
newspapers of this country, and is indorsed by leading writers, poets, 
editors and historians of the world. THE INLAND PRINTER has used 
Webster as its authority since its first issue, and keeps copies at the 
editor’s desk and in the proofroom, both of which are referred to many 
times in the course of aay. We commend the work to all our friends 
in the printing and publishing business as the best. Let no printing 


office be without it. 


HARRIS’ IMPROVED RULE CASE. 

One of the most important of the late inventions in printers’ outfits 
is this new rulecase. The cut shows the way in which case is divided. 
No. I on the cut is just one-fourth the size of an ordinary blank case. 
No. 3 is now made in two parts, so that the four cases fit the regular 
blank case, and any one of them can be readily taken from the case 
when desired, and moved to any part of the office, without the necessity 
of carrying the whole case. The boxes are so constructed that the dif- 
ferent lengths of rule are held “standing,” so as to be easily and 


quickly taken from the case, and when in this position, the rule is less 














































































































liable to be nicked and battered by careless handling, as it often is in 
the old-fashioned rule case, where it falls down and lies flat in the 
bottom of the boxes. Case No.1 will hold two complete fonts or kinds 
of labor-saving rule of eight pounds each; No. 2 holds the same 
quantity (16 pounds), but is arranged for one font or kind; No. 3, 
which is in two parts, intended to be used together, will hold 32 pounds 
of rule. We cannot in a notice of this kind give a full description of 
the case, or mention all of its advantages. It should be seen and tried 
to be appreciated. M. C. Harris is the patentee. 
Lee Co., Chicago, are general agents for this case in the West. 


Shniedewend & 
Send 
for circular giving full information. 


ANOTHER NEW (OLD STYLE) GORDON. 


The Morgans & Wilcox Manufacturing Co. advertise in this number 


| of THE INLAND PRINTER another candidate for printers’ favor in the 
| Jones Gordon, of which they are agents. 


It is the latest production of 


a successful inventor and an experienced builder of presses. For the 


| information of the craft we will enumerate the modifications of the old 
style Gordon which are made in this machine. 


It appears to be more 
heavily built, which is in itself a good feature. It has an impression 
set, independent of the screws, which may be adjusted even while the 


press is running. A good pressman, of course, can regulate his impres- 


| sion by means of his tympan, but this is a quicker and easier method. 


An extra distribution of ink can be secured also by the movement of a 
lever. This brings out false ways which carry the rollers in operation 
over the form without inking it. 
improvement. ‘Then there is a self-locking chase hook; an automatic 
form starter; a fountain which attaches to the‘upper side of the ink disk, 


and a friction attachment on the steam fixtures which starts the press 


Many a pressman will bless this 
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gradually. The agents say they are making numerous sales and receiv- 
ing enthusiastic indorsements from printers using them, among them 
some second and even third purchasers. It may be seen at the Ameri- 
can Institute Fair, which opened in New York on the 3d of this month 
and continues till in December. 





THE UNIVERSAL SAFETY QUOIN. 


The following indorsements of the Universal Safety Quoin from a 
number of the leading printers of the United States tell their own tale: 


Cramer, AIkens & CRAMER, 
W. & H. Erdtmann, New York: MILwaAuKEE, December 24, 1887. 
GenTLEeMeN,—The Universal Safety Quoin bought from you, and which we 
have used for the year past, is the best thing in the shape of a quoin we have yet 
tried, and shall add largely to our present supply the coming year. It is all you 
claim for it, and has our hearty indorsement. 


Yours truly, Cramer, Arkens & CRAMER. 


WitutaM P, ATKIN, 16 & 18 CHAMBERS STREET, 
W. & H. Erdtmann, New York: New York, December 22, 1887. 
Dear S1rs,—I have used your patent quoin on one of the largest forms in my 
office for the past six months every week, and think it cannot be beat by any in the 
market. It is a sure lock-up, never slips, and in fact, works like a charm. 
Yours truly, WicuraM P. ATKIN. 


Tue Werner Printinc & M’P’G Co. 
W. & H. Erdtmann, New York: Akron, Ohio, December 23, 1887. 
GENTLEMEN,--We are glad to state that the Universal Safety Quoin is a 
first-class article, and should be used in every job composing room. 
Very respectfully, THE WERNER PrintinG & M’P’G Co. 


EFFERY PrintTING Co., 159 & 161 DEARBORN STREET, 

W. & H. Erdimann, New York: Cuicaco, December 24, 1887. 

GenTLEMEN,—The Universal Safety Quoins for which you are sole agents have 
been in use in our printing establishment during several months past, and thoroughly 
tested. They possess all the merit claimed for them by the maker, have given 
complete satisfaction, and we unhesitatingly assert that they are the best quoins we 
have ever used, being adapted for any kind of form. Where accuracy of register is 
a requisite they cannot be surpassed ; while their leverage is so great that the largest 
and heaviest form may be locked up with ease and without straining the chase. 
Yours very truly, JeFFERY PRINTING Co. 





Universiry Press, Joun Witson & Son, 
W. & H. Erdtmann, New York: CamMBRIDGE, December 24, 1887. 
GENTLEMEN,—We have used the Universal Safety Quoins something over a 
year, and find them all you claim for them—indeed, cannot say too much for 
them. Yours very truly, 
Joun Witson & Son. 


Isaac FRIEDENWALD, 32 S. Paca STREET, 
W. & H. Erdimann, New York: BattimoreE, December 24, 1887. 
Gents,—It affords us much pleasure to say that we find the Universal Safety 
Quoin which we purchased from os and have had in use for several months, 
excellently adapted to its purpose. In our opinion it is the best quoin yet devised. 
Very respectfully, IsAAC FRIEDENWALD. 


. C. Brarr, 
W. & H, Erdtmann, New York: HunTINnGpD Nn, Pa., December 27, 1887. 
GENTLEMEN,—I beg to advise you that the Quoins we had from you some time 
since have proved to work very satisfactorily. The foreman of our pressroom is very 
much pleased with them, and thinks they are superior to anything he has ever had. 
Truly yours, J. C. Brarr. 


Tueo. L, DeVinne & Co., 

W. & H, Erdtmann, New York: New York, May 13, 1887- 

GENTLEMEN,—The Universal Safety Quoin is worthy the attention of every 
printer. The surety of the lock in not unloosening, by vibration, is one of its many 
merits. The locking of forms requires nicety and extreme gentleness. In the hands 
of an unskilled workman matter will spring with wooden sidesticks, resulting in 
incalculable injury to the type. With this quoin the pressure in locking is down- 
ward, thus keeping the type on its feet; it bears strictly on the type, or matter 
proper, making the pressure equal on all parts. It is a most desirable article for all 
job and book printers, Yours truly, Tueo. L. DeVinng & Co. 


Haske. Printinc Co., 
W. & H. Erditmann, New York: Artcuison, Kansas, September 1, 1888. 
GENTLEMEN,— Your Quoins and furniture are the best of the three kinds we use, 
and are now indispensable, Yours, HASKELL PrinTING Co. 


Tue Reep-MartTIn PrintinG Co., 
W. & H. Erdtmann, New York: Topeka, Kansas, September 12, 1888. 
GentTLEMEN,—Replying to your request of August 29, we would willingly add 
our testimony to the excellence of your new patent ‘** Universal Safety Quoins.’’ We 
have had four sets of them in constant use for over a year and can honestly say they 
are better than what is claimed for them; no first-class printing office can afford to 
be without them. Very truly yours, THe Regp-MartIn PrintING Co, 


Loomis & ONDERDONK, 
Granp Rapips, MICHIGAN, September 7, 1888, 
W. & H. Erdtmann, New York: 

GENTLEMEN,—We have used the combined Universal Safety Quoin and Side- 
stick with much satisfaction, as they save a great deal of time, and are absolutely 
A valuable acquisition to any printing office. Very truly, 

Loomis & ONDERDONK. 


safe 


Courter-JouRNAL Jos PrintinG Co., 
LouisvILLeE, Kentucky, September 1, 1888, 
W. & H. Erdtmann, New York: 

GENTLEMEN,—It gives us pleasure to testify to the merits of the Universal 
Safety Quoin which we purchased from you some time ago. We have given them a 
very thorough trial and think they are superior to anything we have ever used. It 
is the only sure lock-up we have ever seen. Very respectfully, 
CourtER-JouRNAL Jos PrinTING Co. 
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INKOLEUM. 


It is remarkable how rapidly this ink reducer and drier has come 
into public favor. But a short time ago almost unknown to the print- 
ing fraternity, it has, by its own merits, become absolutely indispensable 
to those who have but tried it. The Electrine Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of St. Paul, Minnesota, who are the manufacturers, inform us that 
they have recently sent 5,000 bottles to London, and have had large 
orders for it from Lima, Peru, and Madrid, Spain, the last order from 
the latter place being for thirty dozen bottles. Twenty-four dozen 
bottles are sent each month to Australia, and inquiries are coming from 
Portugal, France and Italy, and from Copenhagen, as to what it is and 
its merits, and before long shipments will be made to these places. 
One trial will convince the purchaser that it is all its manufacturers 
claim for it. The advertisement on another page gives full directions. 
We hope the printers of this country will not be behind those in other 
parts of the world in taking advantage of such a boon as this prepara- 
tion has proved to be. 





HATTEL MORTGAGE SALE of Printing Outfit, consisting of 

4 fonts of English and German body type, 16 fonts job type, stone and frame, 
26 by 44 inches, 1 pair chases, 1 lead cutter, galleys, cases, stands, etc., etc. Cost 
originally $265. In excellent condition; nearly new. Must be closed out at once for 
cash, Make offer. Address ‘‘ ABBOTT,” care of INLAND PRINTER. 


“T L CORREO DE LA TARDE”’— The only daily newspaper 

4 onthe Pacific coast of Mexico. It contains news from all the world, trans- 
lations of chosen English, French and German novels, and special local news of the 
different states of the Mexican Union. Mazatlan, Sinaloa, Mexico. 


oe, PRINTER should have a copy of “DIAGRAMS OF 
IMPOSITION ” and “THE PRINTER’S READY RECKONER.” 











seat of one of the best agricultural and stock counties in Northern Iowa; over 
2,000 reoublicans in the county. Can be purchased on favorable terms. Address or 
callon BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 115-117 Fifth avenue, Chicago. 





OR SALE—An old-established and well-equipped job printing 

office in one of the largest and best cities in Michigan. The proprietor has 
other business, and will sell at a bargain. For particulars address JAS. GRAY, 
Box 603, Bay City, Michigan. 
a. SALE — By all typefounders in Chicago, TYPOGRAPHICAL 

HANDBOOK, treating of Calculations in Typography. Contains new and 
valuable tables, rules and illustrations for computing every conceivable calculation 
connected with the art of printing. Price, 50c. Sent, postpaid, by J. H. GRIFFES, 
Box 420, Chicago. Liberal terms to agents. 





OR SALE—Printing, engraving and rubber stamp office, in manu- 
facturing and growing town, established in 1877. Proprietor wishes to engage 
in other business. Address ‘‘ FLOUR,” care of INLAND PRINTER. 





OR SALE—The best 24-inch paper-cutter in Chicago, $40. 
INGAL BROS , 468 Garfield avenue. 





WANT to buy a Job Office—first-class plant, but no fancy prices. 
M.C. MILES, 325 Jefferson street, Joliet, Illinois. 





iyi CHANCE.—I have Vols. 5 and 6 of Pager and Press 
-LU (unbound), perfect in every respect. Will exchange for Vol. 3 of INLAND 
Printer. Address, B. J. BAILIE, 326 Franklin avenue, Scranton, Pa. 





ITUATION WANTED.— Young man of fifteen years’ experience 

as reporter, editor and proofreader; strictly sober; capable of taking editorial 
management. Position in any capacity. Address, ‘‘G. W.S.”’ care of INLAND 
PRINTER, 


ITUATION WANTED.—Young man of good habits desires per- 

manent employment. Experienced foreman; competent to take charge of 

country newspaper and job office ; proofreader. References. Address FRED. R. 
PUTNAM, 241 Putnam avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 


ee a job or news printer of eleven years’ experience, a 
sit in town of about 5,000, Address WILL ESKEW, Quincy, II. 
ANTED.—The Inland Printer Co. will pay 25 cents apiece for 
numbers 2, 4, 5, 10 and 12 of Volume I, if in good condition, to anyone send- 
ing them to this office, or will credit the amount on subscription, if preferred. 





— ot WANTED. 
© @ 0 6.@e 


Those in need of Counters to send for 
Circular and Prices to 
W. N. DURANT, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





WAN ROLGI-7.0 bo 
MILWAUKEE WIS. 





\ ANTED.—Boy, age twenty, wants to finish apprenticeship in a 

good office; has had four years’ experience; considered fair on jobwork, good 
on newspaper; can run most any platen press; recommendations as to ability and 
character furnished from previous employers; samples of work shown. Address 


L. B. PERRING, Kendall, Kan, 
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eer = INKOLEU Warranted | 
Mme =n = i a | 
REDUCER and a... DRYER | 
in the World. | 
Directions for Use: 
Remove all skin from ink in | 
can, then pour in about a spoon- 
ful of Inkoleum, and mix thoroughly to consistency desired. ‘Thin for cold room; 
thicken for warm room or sticky rollers. Any press can be started up without was sh- 
ing the rollers, upon which it can be worked clear, free and easy on any kind of 
paper the coldest morning in winter, regardless of fire, or the hottest day in summer, 
by simply putting a few drops of Inkoleum on the rollers with the fingers. 

Printing or Lithographic Inks of any color or stiffness can be reduced quickly with- 
out in the least impairing the toler. For fine tint work Inkoleum works miracles, as 
it makes the ink cover charmingly, and dries quickly. No spreading of jobs neces- 
sary, and urgent work of any kind can be delivered immediately without off-setting. 
On rollers it never dries, but preserves their suction, life andelasticity. Inkoleum is 
a perfect “‘ cure-all,”’ and saves double its cost every day in the year, and makes 
pressmen do better work. A trial will convince the most skeptical. Testimonials 
from all parts of the world to prove these assertions. Price, half-pound bottles, 
go cents. For sale by all typefounders, wholesale paper and printers’ supply 
houses ; or, it will be sent anywhere in the United States, express paid, for 75 cents. 


Put up only by ELECTRINE MANUF’G CO., St. Paul, Minn., U.S. A. 





GANE BROTHERS & GO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Leather and Binders’ Boards, 
BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


WE REPRESENT THE BEST MAKERS OF 


BOOKBINDING MACHINERY, 


1IS2 MONROE STREET, 


CHICAGO. 


No. 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


Oldest, Lkargest and Most Reliable 
House in the Wesf. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST AND SPECIMEN BOOK. 





\ feat Western Type Foundry, 


1114 HOWARD STREET, 





OmaAHA, NEB. 
- CARRY IN STOCK A COMPLETE LINE CF .... 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER'S 


FAMOUS SUPERIOR COPPER- MIXED TYPE, 
Old Style Gordon Presses. 


Estimates and Catalogues cheerfully furnished. 


ST. LOVIS PRINTING 


ESTABLISHED 1669. 


THALMANN, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL GRADES 


INK WORKS. 


5. 








—AND— 


LITHOGRAPHIC “x \ \ 








AND VARNISHES. 


Office, 210 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 





A. F. WANNER, 


PRESIDENT. 


H. P. HALLock, 


VICE-PRESIDENT 


H. J. PickeRING, 
TREAS. & MANAGER, 


The Omaha Type py 


SUCCESSORS TO THE UNION TYPE FOUNDRY OF OMAHA. 


= PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSE ==! 
419 S. Eleventh St., OMAHA, NEB. 


. . AGENTS FOR... 
MARDER, LUSE & COMPANY, BOSTON, CENTRAL, CLEVELAND 
AND MANHATTAN FOUNDRIES. 
WESTERN BRANCH THE UNION TYPE FOUNDRY OF CHICAGO. 


Dealers in New and Seeond-Hand Machinery. 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND MONTHLY BARGAIN SHEET, 


THE: LEADING: ENGRAV{NG-E STABLISHMENT OFTHE COUNTRY: 


TyEPROCEss OF THE. 


is 
rns) 
OF FINE ILLUSTRATIONS 


= PROCESS - 
|OURS SPECIALTY- 6F 
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When you need winter rollers, we 
suggest that you give the YALE 
Composition (not Elm City) a trial. 
We guarantee tt fully equal to any 
in the market. Send for circulars 
and samples. 

GEO. £. IVES, Myjr., 
379 State Street, 


NEW HAVEN, 
CONN. 


P. F. STODDARD, 
Manager. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


The Best and Cheapest Bronze 
| for @alendar Printers. 











ote raion CHICAgHo 
Factory, 97-101 N.37St. 
BROOKLYN, E.D. 







Price, $1.50 per Pound. 





THOMAS KNAPP, 


Be je 


FRANKLIN PRESSROOM 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 
EXCLUSIVELY. 


VAULTS FOR PLATES. 


Franklin Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn Street, 


GHIGAGO. 


H. E. Mzap, Pres’t. A. T. Hones, Sec’y. W. C. Griitett, Treas. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 





LEDGER, WRAPPING, BLOTTER, 
RULED, BOOK, WRITING, 
POSTER AND NEWS 


PAPERS. 


ENVELOPES, CARDBOARD, 
AND 
ALL STOCK USED BY PRINTERS. 











Send for Catalogue, 


120-122 Franklin St., Chicago. 








Genuine Wood Type, Galleys, Cabinets, Stands, 
“Strong Slat” Cases, etc. 


FACTORY: PATERSON, N. J. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS 


Type, Presses, Chases and Paper Cutters, 
EAST Cor. FULTON AND DUTCH STS 


NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


Large stock of used Presses, Types, etc , 
Guaranteed as represented. 


Engravers’ Turkey Boxwood, Too's 
and Implements. 


THOMAS FOX, Pres. and Treas. GEO. N. FRIEND, Vice-Pres’t 
GEO. B. FOX, Secretary. 


FRIEND & FOX PAPER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN FINE 


Book, Cover, News, Manila, Rope Manila 
and Express Papers. 





LOCKLAND, OHIO, AND CHICAGO. 


‘Ave. + CHICACO. 


MILLS: LOCKLAND. RIALTO AND CRESCENT. 


153 WABASH ANVE., + 




















The most complete Exhibit of Calendars for 1889, consisting of 85 different styles, is shown in the October issue of our ELEcTRotypPE JouRNAL, a copy of which 


Specimens of Calendars for 1889, 
FROM THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A. ZEESE &CO., 341-351 DEARBORN STREET. CHICAGO. 


Calendar No. 159. Price, $1.75. By mail, $1 95. Calendar No. 178. Price, $2.50. By mail, $2.85. 
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Calendar No. 111. Price, $2.50. By mail, $2.8 
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will be sent upon application. 
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Calendar No. 118, Price, $2.00. By mail, $2.10. 
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Paper. =~ 
F. P. Elhott & Co., 
eeneet 208 CF 210 
Randolph Street, — 
ee Chicago. 
Manufacturers and Dealers in all | 
kinds of 
prernrs 
Pererrsss: . 
+ | Paper.) 
|+++++4+4+4+4+4 | 























FRANCIS & LOUTREL’S 
PATENT COMPOSITION 


FOR PRINTERS’ INKING ROLLERS, 


Is superior to all others; it lasts for years, and is always ready for use; it does not 
**skin over’ on the face, shrink nor crack, and seldom requires washing. Sold in 
quantities to suit, with full directions for casting. Give it a trial and be convinced, 


ROLLER CASTING A SPECIALTY. 





Our PATENT COPYABLE PRINTING INK — Superior 
to all others, all colors. In 1 lb., % lb. and ¥ lb. packages. 





FRAINGCIS & LOVUTREL, 
45 Maiden Lane, New York. 





H. Bartu, Pres. 


ae 


CINCINNATI TYPE FOUNDRY, 


TYPE, PRESSES 


-—-—AND-— 


Printers’ Tools of All Kinds. 


All Goods First-Class, and at prices to suit the times 











SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND SPECIAL PRICES, 


201 VINE STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


P. A. NOYES & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


MYSTIC RIVER, CONN. 


Cutter. 


Rival Paper 


SEE DISK AND ANTI-FRICTION ROLLERS. 
(‘oggt ‘Sr aunf pajuajeg juawoaoyy [eorueyoaqy) 





CUT OF LIGHT CUTTER. 





The Best inthe Market. Has all the Improvements of other 
Cutters. Greater Thickness of Paper can be Cut. 
Less Power required to do the same work. 











HE patentee of this new Paper Cutter, the “ RIVAL,” having had 
many years’ experience in designing and manufacturing Paper 
Cutters, feels confident that this Cutter will fully meet the demands of 
all who wish a good Paper Cutter at reasonable prices, It has all the 
improvements of other Cutters, such as sliding motion of knife, side 
and back gauges, etc.; also has rules inserted in front and back tables. 
In design and finish it has no superior; in workmanship and material 
it is first-class. Its claims of superiority over other Cutters are based 
on the patented mechanical movement for operating the knife, consist- 


| ing in the novel arrangement of a disk having anti-friction steel rollers, 
| this disk secured to end of lever shaft as shown in cut; by this arrange- 


ment four inches thickness of paper can be cut with perfect ease. This 
being the principal point to gain in a lever Cutter, we are confident the 
“RIVAL” will “ fill the bill.” 
24-inch, will Square 24 inches, - - - Price, $110 
; h “ “ O “ “ I 
“ 
“ 


“ee 
“ 


“ 
“ 


F. O. B. Cars, Mystic River. 


3° 200 
30 250 

Extra charge for Boxing and Crating, $3.00 to $4.00. 
No charge for Skids. : 


«Extra Heavy - 
“ “ “ 


H. H. LATHAM, Western AGent, 
318 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


Stock constantly on hand. 
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FATUTATUDO 


STANDARD SIZE AMERICAN QUOIN. 


W. H. ERDTMANN. 


252-54 PEARL ST., NEW YORK. ae 
+ INKS, 


y 
G. VARRELMANN, gh : . oye 
Room 2, 341-51 DEARBORN ST., Rog Victoria Roller Composition, 
CHICAGO. pf 


























Including 
Key. 








Pr ln. tJ —_—_—_—_—_ 


Se ‘ 


ee 


SPECIAL SIZE No. 2, 4-INCH QUOIN. 


The Jones-Gordon Presy, 4A. ZEESE & CO. 





STEREOTYPERS,. 


ELECTROTYPERS 
Phofo-Zinc Efchers, 


RELIEF-LINE AND MAP ENGRAVERS, 
341-351 Dearborn Street, 


FRANKLIN BUILDING. CH ICAGO, 


it a very valuable machine. | 
The Rollers may be run without inking the form, securing | 
extra distribution. 
The Impression may be changed without stopping the press. 


The Chase-Hook is self-locking; the Grippers depressible; and | 
there is an automatic Form Starter. 7 A + 


The steam fixtures start the press gradually by friction. 
It has an upper fountain which is simple and perfect. 


It is heavily buiit, runs easy, and has no superior in the charac- 
ter of its workmanship. —>=—>—- ( ; A I : i= DA S 

: ~~ 
Sizes made: 8x12, 10x15, 14x 20. WY 
For prices and references to machines in use, apply to 


MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. CO., Agents, FOR 1889. 


MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of Printers’ Materials, and Dealers in 
Metal Type, Machinery, etc, SPECIMENS WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 








——_ZAND— 
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ri CLalPSE a raiint res 


should be with- 
out this Valu- SS SoS _—A Mechanical Sriumph ! 
eet an Equal! 


able Machine. 
a he ECLIPSE is the best Job Press that 



































+4 
has yet been made. 


The Ink Distribution is obtained by a new Vibrat- 
ing Distributor, combined with the Disk and Fountain, 
which is equal to any revolving cylinder and distributing 
rollers, and without their complication and friction. 

The Platen slides squarely against the form when the 
impression is made, rendering it unnecessary to move the 
impression screws when changing from a small to a large 
form. The Platen has a positive dwell when open for 
feeding. 

The Fountain is the most perfect ever made to work in 
connection with a Disk plate. It cuts off completely, and 
cannot spring in the middle. 
fil The Grippers lay on the Tympan when making ready. 
Wi The Throw-off is simple and perfect. 

Y A Friction Brake under the Ink Disk insures its revolv- 
ing the same distance at every turn, 

This Press embodies all the distinctive and important 
features of a perfect machine--strength, accuracy, dura- 
bility, beauty and convenience. 






















SIZES AND PRICES. 


No. 1— Chase 8 x 12 inches inside, with ne, - = = $225.00 
No.2.— “ 10x15 “ es . oe 300.00 
No.3— “ 142x174 “ - . wd o=- = 95000 

With three chases, one set (4) rollers complete, one set (4) 


roller stocks, one roller mold, hand roller, oil can, two 
wrenches, and two sets roller wheels—large and small. 










J. F. W. DORMAN, 


MANUFACTURER, 


17 E. German St., Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 


F. WESEL @ CO. THE NEW STYLE 
ORDON: PRESS. 






















11 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK, 


(Two doors below Tribune Building) 














—_—__._——— MANUFACTURERS OF ~~~ 
BRASS GALLEYS, 
PATENT STEREOTYPE BLOCKS, 
BRASS AND STEEL RULES, 
BOOK, NEWS AND STEREOTYPE CHASES, 
COMPOSING STICKS, 

MITER MACHINES, 
AND OTHER PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 



































































AGENTS FOR —— 





Shniedewend & Lee Co. Old Style Gordon and Challenge Presses, 
The Dooley Paper Cutter, The Inland Printer Co., 
Paper and Press. 















Five Sizes Made: 13X19, X17, 10X15, 9X13 & 8x12 


(INSIDE THE CHASE), 


WE ALWAYS KEEP ON HAND A 


FULL STOCK OF JOB PRESSES, PAPER CUTTERS, STANDS, 
CASES, CABINETS, ETC., ETC. 


es “ GORDON PRESS WORKS 


Complete Outfits for Job and onmantiie Offices. 
No. 99 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 



























a@ SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST, -@@ 
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fice Improved Two-Revolution Press 


— FOr NSwWSrPArPEe AIND JOB Worx 


BOTH HAND AND POWER 
Its Distinctive Features are 
EASE OF RUNNING, 
UNRIVALED INK DISTRIBUTION, 
PERFECT 
THROW-OFF, 


CONVENIENCE OF 
GETTING AT FORM, 


\ OCCUPIES SMALL SPACE, 


EXCELLENT 
REGISTER, 


| ) 


Send for 
Testimonials 
Users, 

and Price List. 


from 


THE CHILD ACME CUTTER & PRESS CO, 64 a St., Boston, Mass, 





LISTEN! 


" VV YF 





We want the attention of Printers, Bookbinders and Engravers. — 


E are continually striving to meet the demands of | 
the trades to which we cater and flatter ourselves 


that we are fairly successful. We have lately 
begun the manufacture of End-Wood Type, and are now 


prepared to furnish either HOLLY or END-WOOD 


TYPE, at prices which will surprise the consumer and 
still leave a satisfactory profit for us. 


ENGRAVERS’ WOOD. 


Turkey, Boxwood or Maple of selected quality and 
superior finish. 


ELEGANT CABINETS AND STANDS. 


Our new Polhemus Cabinet surpasses anything put 
upon the market in points of utility and beauty. The 
ideal book compositors’ Cabinet. The High Art Cabinet 
of the trade. 


We manufacture a complete line of Printers’ Wood 
Goods, and carry a complete line of Tools and Appliances. 
Send for our Catalogue and let us furnish you with our 
figures on anything you may want in our line. 


HAMILTON & BAKER, 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 





NEW CHAMPION PRESS 


¥ 


' LOWEST PRICES. « 
5 ° 
eo +x 
Wwe 
ae 


“HUOM LSAG 











J : 


— 
ire lin 


Chase 6x10 in.; ; weight, 300 Ibs. “rs 00 Chase 1ox15 in., Plain, Throw- off. “$150. 00 
8x12 “‘ 600 ** .. 85.00 8x12 “Finis hed, 
. gx13 * 725 ‘* ,.100,00 gx13 § a 
“*  roxt5 “ ag 6¢ . 0339.00 “ seas‘ 
és po ‘ Plain, ‘Tiaew off. .100.00 * tye 
“4 “ “115.00 
5 ent Fixtures, $12. 00. Ink Fountain, $10.00. 
BOXED AND DELIVERED FREE IN NEW YORK CITY. 
simple in construction; the equal of any other job press; 


Easiest poscsarn 
fine as well as for heavy work; two weeks’ trial 


every one warranted; Sor 
allowed. Send for circular. 


A. OLMESDAHL, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in PRESSES, 
41 CENTRE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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BINGHAM, DALEY & O'HARA. 


ES bs be be be Gs Gd Gd GS Ge Gd Gd Ge 























HE Compositions to use for your 








inking rollers during the Summer 





months are our *“*Old Fashioned” or 





a ee 


“Diamond.” For Sale by all Dealers. 













Send for Circular, 


CSMCSMCSMCMCOM OMComes Memeo Mecmeomesmcspesmespesmics 






























Nos. 49 & 61 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
Jhe a Type Foundry, Otto Gas Engine Works, 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 











NEW 


JOB FACES, ——= Braneh Offieg—130 Washington St., Chicago. 


ORNAMENTS —===OVER 20,000 IN USE=== 
-anD BORDERS. 

























SEND FOR LATE SPECIMEN SHEETS. 











“TF ‘ITH Expert Designers and Cutters, we are enabled 
constantly to supply the Trade with New and 







Artistic Designs in Type, Ornaments, etc. 





Our OTTO GAS ENGINES are fast superseding all other power in 


printing establishments. They have no boiler, and are 






SOLE WESTERN AGENTS FOR THE clean, safe, economical and reliable. 


NEW STYLE LIBERTY JOB PRESSES. 











SIZES: 1, 2, 4, 7,10, 15, 25 HORSEPOWER. 







Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 ANY OTHER GAS ENGINE 


3837 & 839 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. Per Cent LESS GAS than DOING THE SAME WORK, 
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FREDERICK H. LEVEY & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL GRADES AND COLORS OF 


FINE:-PRINTING: INKS 


59 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 








( ( i pay particular attention to the manufacture of FINE WOOD-CUT INKS for magazine and 
illustrated catalogue work, and for the appearance of our Inks refer to the following publica- 


tions, which are printed with our Inks: 








CENTURY MAGAZINE, - Theo. L. De Vinne & Co, 
ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE, - Theo. L. De Vinne & Co. 
COSMOPOLITAN, - ~ ee - - J.J. Little & Co. 
AMERICAN BOOKSELLER, - Wynkoop, Hallenbeck & Co. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., - - - - - - - Philadelphia. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS, New York. 
A. S. BARNES & CO., School Publications, - New York. 
AMERICAN BANK NOTE CO.,_ - - New York. 
D. APPLETON & CO., - New York. 
J. J. LITTLE & CO., - - - - New York. 
BUREAU ENGRAVING AND PRINTING, Washington. 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, - Washington. 








We are exporting our Inks in large quantities to England and Australia, where they are preferred 


to foreign inks, for the reason that our Black Inks are brilliant and enduring; they do not change 


their color or fade from age, and superior results are obtained from our Colored Inks. 

We can exactly duplicate the quality, tack and drying properties of any ink, no matter how long 
a time has elapsed since it was used, as we carefully preserve our formulas, which are the result of 
many years of experience. 

Our Inks are ground in the latest and most approved mills, and we do not hesitate to say that, 


by comparison, they will be found the j/imest and freest from grit of any inks in the market. 








FOR SALE BY OUR AGENTS: 


HORACE DODD, <6 ee ee x 33 P ma Boston. J. & A. McMILLAN, .. is . ; .. St. Johns, N. B. 
H. L. PELOUZE & SON, és oH es a Richmond, Va. JOHNSTON & CO., “ i ia : .. Harrisburgh, Pa. 
Cc. J. CARY & CO.,.. 6 ‘ia vs oe Pe .. Baltimore. BARNES BROS., ¥ me ; a ee -- Detroit. 
ED. PERRY & CoO., x ‘ ‘a ma .. Charleston, S.C. GAZETTE JOURNAL CO., .. és es .. Hastings, Neb. 
J. M. MEYER, .. a ae ae re aa .. New Orleans. H. DREW & BRO., ... ~ a ; .. Jacksonville, Fla. 
CLARKE & COURTS, .. 2 = es - .. Galveston. | W.G. JOHNSTON &CO.,_.. Ss ‘ .. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
MARDER, LUSE & CO., .. Re - Se me .. Chicago. | J. H. MILLS & CO., .. rf re ee .. Washington, D. C. 
ILLINOIS TYPE FOUNDRY, we = . $5 Chicago. LOUIS SNIDER’S SONS Co., . a .. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
GWATKIN & SON .. oF iis — as .. Toronto, Can. E. H. HUTCHINSON, .. a 7 ~P - .. ‘Buffalo, N. Y. 
NEW ENGLAND PAPER CO., .. x ae - Montreal. 


E. T. MARLER, a ne $6 Ke ea ne London, England. 


Melbc 'rne, Australia. 
COWAN & CO., i Sydney, Australia. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


H. D. WADE © Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BLACK AND COLORED 


PRINTIN 
+ INKS + 


117 Fulton Street, New York. 

















LITHOGRAPHIC AND PLATE INKS. 





These Inks were awarded the First Order of Merit and Gold and Silver Medals at the Melbourne, Adelaide and 
Christ Church, Australian and New Zealand Expositions, over all competitors, both American and Foreign. 


WHY OUR INKS ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD: 


Our Colors are Brilliant and Permanent. Our Blacks do not turn brown or yellow with age. 
Our Inks are made from our own recipes, based on careful experiment and are always uniform. 
They will not decompose in any climate, and can be used to the bottom of the package. This renders them 


economical to the consumer. 
SPECIMEN BOOKS FURNISHED TO THE TRADE ON APPLICATION. 


Special Inks Prepared to match any shade and for any purpose. In ordering through Commission Houses or 


other sources, be sure to specify WADE’S INKS. 





FOR SALE BY OUR AGENTS 
AS FOLLOWS: 
Chicago, Ill. LEWIS PELOUZE & CO 
Minneapolis, Minn. PHELPS, DALTON & CO 
Milwaukee, Wis. HUDSON VALLEY PAPER CO 


Philadelphia, Penn. 
Boston, Mass. 
Albany, N.Y. 


MARDER, LUSE & CO 
MARDER, LUSE & CO 
BENTON, WALDO & CO 


ST. LOUIS PAPER CO. St. Louis, Mo. 
THE LOUIS SNIDEW’S SONS CO Cincinnati, Ohio. 
CLEVELAND PAPER CO i006c000cses:sconcosans Cleveland, Ohio. 
ALLAN C. KERR & CO Pittsburgh, Penn. 
MATHER MANUFACTURING CO Philadelphia, Penn. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Detroit, Mich. 
EB. C. PALMER & CO... .cccccccscsissecccseee ew Orleans, La, 


J. C. PARKER Louisville, Ky. 
Denver, Col. 


CANADIAN AGENTS: 


Montreal, P. Q. 


ALEX. BUNTIN & SON 
Hamilton, Ont. 


BUNTIN, GILLIES & CO 


Toronto, Ont. 
Winnipeg, Man. 


BUNTIN, REID & CO 
O’ LOUGHLIN BROS. & CO 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 

















THE “GEM” CUTTER. 


go inch, $200.00 
250.00 


32 inch, 


25inch, - 
32 inch, 


























Bookbinders’ 
Machinery. 


Paper Box 








Machinery. 








THE “STAR” BOOK TRIMMER. 
One Size, $400.00. 











ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION. 











ce) -_ Si a . = —— 
snes RON 
(= be Va See 
al 69 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK. 


MANUFACTORY ; 
STANDARD MACHINERY CO., 
Mystic River, Conn. 





48inch, - $1,100.00 
$375-00 inch, - Y 54inch, - 1,400.00 
450.00 i x 64inch, - 1,900.00 





go inch, 
32 inch, 











THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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